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Chicago Union Stock Yards 


Commercial Headquarters of the Live Stock Industry 
THE GREATEST MARKET OF ANY KIND IN THE WORLD 
DAILY CAPACITY 
75,000 Cattle 300,000 Hogs 125,000 Sheep 6,000 Horses 


Why Chicago Leads 


Chicago is the grand central marketing, manufacturing 
and distributing point of the continent. 





More railways radiate from Chicago than from any other 
city on the Globe. Chicago’s 82 systems of transporta- 
tion, aggregating more than 100,000 miles of railways with 
terminals in Chicago, directly connect over 50,000,000 of 
producers and consumers with her wonderful markets and 
other unparalleled advantages. 





Her fortunate geographical location, her unrivaléd trans- 
portation facilities and the energy, enterprise and wise 
foresight of her leading citizens, together with a vast pro- 
ducing cmpire tributary to her markets on one hand and 
the great consuming manufacturing district of the United 
ante” ae ‘$6 iy States on the other, make Chicago the natural trading 
—oooroooome— en point where buyers and sellers meet in largest numbers 

GRAND CHAMPION STEER and trade together with the greatest mutual advantage 


International Live Stock Exposition, 1916. Sold at Union Stock Yards, Chicago, and satistactio 
Dec. 7. Weight 1130 Ibs. @ $1.75 per pound—Amt. $1977.50. and satisfaction. 








These are some of the reasons why Chicago has become 


the great commercial and manufacturing center of the Western Hemisphere. 


Enormous Live Stock Business 


This year’s sales on the Chicago market will approximate -17,000,000 animals for the stupendous sum ot 
$500,000,000 or an. average of more than $1,600,000 worth of living property sold and delivered every business 
day of the year. This money flows back to 22 states which supply Chicago with live stock. 

Since the Union Stock Yards of Chicago were established, there have been received and sold within its gates a 
grand total of more than 550,000,000 animals for the enormous aggregate of $10,950,000,000, for every dollar’s 
worth of which sales there was an actual delivery of the property. 

It is an absolutely independent market. The men who own and manage the Chicago Union Stock Yards have no 
interest in the packing business. There is constant competition in buying. 

Why do such a preponderance of producers and shippers of live stock prefer the Chicago market? Evidently 
because they secure better average results on this market than when they ship elsewhere. There is no other 


rational or consistent explanation. 
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GRAND CHAMPION CARLOAD 
International Live Stack Exposition, 1916. Sold at Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Dec. 7. Average weight, 1146 lbs. @ 28 cents per lb.—Amt. $4813.20. 





The Conclusion Is Inevitable 


If you want to get the most money for your live stock ship it to the best market in the world, which is the 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 
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THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT. 


Christian religion is the way it makes over things that ought to 

be made over. It beautifies, ennobles, re-directs, reforms. It finds 

and enlarges the good, and pushes away the bad. I[t substitutes 
worthy purpose for aimless or harmful habits or customs. Thus Chris- 
tianity took the winter festival of the pagans, which had been observed 
for centuries in a way to appeal to the grossest within man, and made it 
over into a day whose proper observance calls out the finest sentiments 
of which human nature is capable. 

As far back as we can trace history, we find evidence of this mid- 
winter festival. We do not know when it originated. Very likely it was 
when man first noted that there came a time each winter when the nights 
ceased to lengthen, when each day the sun appeared a little earlier in the 


O NE of the best evidences of the vigor and everlasting truth in the 


we heard something like this: ‘1 don’t see how a just and kind God can 
permit such a terrible war. If there be a God, He must be a very cruel 
Ged, either unmindful of the sufferings of men and women and children, 
or rejoicing in this suffering. 1 don’t have any use for that kind of a God.” 
And more of the same sort. 

When the finite mind can apprehend and understand the Infinite, it 
will be time enough for man to pass judgment on God. We can not under- 


stand fully why disasters and (terrible things are permitted to happen; why 
those*whom we regard as innocent are permitted to suffer so cruelly; but 


we may be very sure that there is reason behind it all; and we shall not 
get at the reason and profit by it by finding fault with the Being who is 
directing this universe... The tarmer who spends his time condemning the 
weather, instead of studying it and trying to adapt his farming to it, does 


morning, and staid a little later in the evening. And at this evidence of not have much to haul io market. 
the returning power of the sun, with its brightness and warmth and its The trouble with us is that we insist on dealing with a man-made 
promise of spring, man crept out of his cave and made joyfu! sounds. So God; and it is this that keeps us from understanding. If we in this 
from time immemorial this midwinter festival has come down to us, cele- country are to escape the sort of trouble that EKurope is experiencing, it 
brated by all peoples. will be by getting a better knowledge of the real God, and of the laws 

It is not strange that a celebration of this sort, and among pagan He has established, and better adjusting ourselves to them. The first 
people, should be characterized by excesses of all kinds. It was a time step in getting this understanding is the development of the true Christ- 
when joyous human nature bubbled mas spirit. If the people of Europe had 
over. There was nothing to make \ ?¥ Rg ug gy Ih ae wT ROR GR FL MOD! Py Zatz Bs really taken to heart the great com- 
the occasion sacred; nothing to hold it Vv be ® gf/ &4 LEA a Ue easy ~wp AS “2 i mandment, there would have been no 
steady. - hg + such war. God is a God of justice as 
Pinan: — pyle date of WT THE CHRISTMAS GREETING UNCLE HENRY SENT jf well us a ne hagas — 
‘hrist’s birth, altho tradition place K ea 3 Sr a ee pe ie peniten lief on the cross, bu 
it somewhere near this winter solstice. i’ TO PERSONAL FRIENDS IN 1915 %, Hle permitted him to suffer the cross 
So, as early as the second century, 4 because of his transgression of the law. 
some of the wise old Christian fathers a aN War is not a punishment inflicted by 
undertook to give a sacred significance ¥ ae a a blood-thirsty God, but a catastrophe 
to this winter festival by adopting it ws Dear Strivud: Pe brought upon the world by wrong-think 
as the anniversary of the birth of the ‘ yA ing men. And the pity of it is that the 
Savior. About the end of the fourth @% Iu this time of anguish may J express the #4 innocent must suffer so terribly. 
century, the church authorities for- &&¢ Oe pga ces f “= : 

eee ORI lad 6 hope that “the peace of od, wubich passeth all 
mally fixed upon December 25th as ‘eo me wn : " y : ah ated PS, The old interpretation of the first 
the exact date; and since that time *, derstanding, may keep vour heart ww mite. Christmas carol read: “Glory to God 
Or ietnRs has had hairs wana Om qin the highest, and on earth peace, 
will continue until all mankind Nas aye Mav the nifts vou are receiving froma frieuis 4 = good-will toward men.” ‘The most au- 
; — iiied with the Christmas we wo kindred S ‘tak ais of their nflection remind vou ; thoritative interpretation is found in 
spirit. > eee oe eo a wedi os %, the American Revised Version of the 

ens es ed then of the friendship of Hod, of which they , Scriptures, and reads: 
It takes a long time for the vine to : baer ie ns 
, : are uta feeble tim > expressiun. ree ‘ . ‘ 
cover the ugly brick wall, for the ria ire in at feeble tray the t ies ad Glory to God in the highest, 
carefully planted shrubbery to hide the And on earth peace among men in 
sete i view. And many centu- mi Iu placing this little uift of mine ont the altar «* whens he ix woh deneed* 
res passed before the spirit: of —. of your friendship, may HB express ihe tvish that = ee n ol 
teachings of Christ pushed aside the p 30d was not ‘we pleased” with 
heathen notions, oar made Christmas %” vou Iyartre a « dlerry Christus’ "ad a ¢ Happy r men at the time of Christ’s birth If 
the sacred holiday which we now cele- @m@ = Nein Vear” all the vear thru and thru all the # he had been, why send Christ to suffer 
brate. Indeed, the opposition of intol- Ld : “4 and die? Nor is He well pleased with 
f ea Christians lena always. ther: we years th: it ud may See fit tu nite vou, and that Ma men now if Hie were ti would 
have been and probably always will be a vou fill leate the tuarld just a little ree then vou ed not be locked in a death-grapple; men 
intolera Christians), a8 well as of Py ; ‘ i would not be stalking one another as 
in in nt hristians . is ee found it. £4 is t ‘ 8 . re ; on iothe | 
ignorant heathens, must first be over wes ee they stalk savage beasts; women and 
come ven as late as the middle of ~ : ; children would not be starving and 
om isven as la a the . ) Sincereli uour friend, , —" by asell i fate £g 
the last century. very many good peo- <* aS a? freezing. Nor can He be pleased with 
ple condemned the observance of the Benry Wallace other nations, which, tho not engaged 
day as popish mummery and heathen- - Se ee ee ee r in mortal combat, as they are in Eu- 
ism. But now thruout the civilized rope, are nourishing the seeds from 
bs *. ; 

hutions, Christmas is the one time AY » Fre % yf” sy ay e Su re bed J which the war plant grows—the seeds 
in the whole year when people gener # fy # nS AD* AP “ aoe Ku eo & of selfishness, of heartlessness, of 
ally come the nearest to living up to thoughtlessness and of lovelessness 
the vsreat commandment: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy So let us stop finding fault with God. Let us turn for a time at least 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind; and thou shalt love — from this welter of woe and misery, and give the Christmas spirit a chance 
thy neighbor as thyself” to fill our hearts with joy and gladness and thoughtfulness and kindliness 

To the devout Christian, Christmas means in some measure the and friendliness. For this world will grow better only as the real Christ- 
re-dedication of himself to the spirit of this commandment. The com- mas spirit grows and abides in the hearts of men. 
memoration of the birth of Christ brings home to him anew just what We celebrate the birthdays of those whom we love and venerate, of 
that birth and life, death and resurrection mean to him and to all who those who did something to make the world better. Christ taught love 
believe as he does. He therefore approaches Christmas much as he © love for God and love for man. That is what the Christmas spirit is. So 
approaches the communion table--with severe .self-examination. with the Christian churches celebrate Christmas with song and praise to God. 
consciousness of his short-comings. and with renewed resolves to prove Sc believers and unbelievers celebrate Christmas with gifts to one another 


nearly to live up to the spirit of the great com- 
whose hearts have not yet responced to the cal! 


more more 


those 


worthy, and 
Mandment. And 


of the Savior, or whose heads have not yet permitted them to believe te 
is in fact the Savior, nevertheless, by their observance of the anniversary 
of Ilis birth, pay tribute to His teaching. 


Christmas is a day of joy and gladness, made 
by the Christlike feeling within us. It is 
the one day that revives, even within the worst of us, the Divine 
spark that was implanted in every human being. It is a day when 
seemingly all mankind is inspired by feelings of good-will and of broth- 
erly love. 

When they look across the sea, some will be disposed to question 
this latter statement. How often during the past two years of strife have 


So thruout the world, 
80, whether believers or not, 


God’ 


good-will, affection and love. 

ect thing to yield oneself to this Christmas spirit. It is like 
from an ill-smelling, stuffy room into the pure, invigorating air of 
s beautiful out-of-doors. It enlarges the heart, stimulates the circula- 
tion, clears the brain, quickens the step, brightens the eye, and brings a 
smile of kindliness and good fellowship. It gives us a fresher, clearer, 
more hopeful vision, a more wholesome outlook on life. It makes us 
friendly, and therefore brings us friends. It makes us love folks, and 
therefore makes us loved. It prompts us to give happiness to others, only 
to find that happiness returns to us in far richer measure. 

So here’s wishing that you may get this Christmas spirit, dear reader, 
in measure heaped up and running over, which is but another way of ex- 
pressing the hope that you may have a very Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. 
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FARMING—A SCIENCE, A BUSINESS 
AND A LIFE 


By UNCLE HENRY 


(An unpublished manuscript) 


ROUT three hundred years be- 
fore Christ, some fellow wrote 
a book called Ecclesiasticus, and 
palmed it off as Solomon's. He 
gives an interesting description there 
of the farmer and of mechanics of va- 


rious kinds. If you have an old Bible 
with the Apocrypha in it, you can find 
it in the thirty-eighth chapter. We 
quote 

“(25) How can he get wisdom that 


holdeth the plow, and that glorieth in 
the goad; that driveth oxen and is oc- 
cupicd with their labors; who giveth 
his hand to make furrows, and his dili- 


gence to give the kine fodder? (27) So 
every carpenter and work-master that 
laboveth night and day; and they that 
cut and grave seils and are diligent to 
make great variety and give them- 
selves to counterfeit imagery and 
watch to finish a work. (28) The smith 


also sitting by the anvil and consider- 


ing ‘be iron work, the vapour of the 
fire wasteth his flesh and he fighteth 
with the heat of the furnace. (29) The 
noise of the hammer and the anvil is 


ever in his ears, and his eyes still look 


on the pattern of the thing that he 
maketh: he setteth his mind to finish 
his work, and watcheth to polish it 


perfectly. (20) So doth the potter sit- 
ting at his work, and turning the wheel 


about his feet, who is always carefully 
set at his work, maketh all his work 
by number (3°) He fashioneth the 


clay with his arm and boweth down his 
streneth before his feet; he applieth 


himself to lead it over ard is diligent 
to clean the furnace (32) All these 
trust to. their hands; and every one is 
wise in his work. (32) Without these 


can not the city be inhabited; and they 
shal! not dwell where they will, nor go 
up and down. They shall not be sought 
for ‘n publie council, nor sit high in 
the congregation. They shall not sit 
in the judge’s seat, nor understand the 
sentence of judgment. They can not 
declare d judgment, and they 


justice a 


shall not be found where parables are 
spoken; but they will maintain the 
state of the world 

This is about where a good many 
farmers stand today, only it is the 
opinion many of them have of them- 
selves, and not what the intellectuals, 


so-called, or “high-brows”, have of 
them. They do not sufficiently “mag- 
nify their calling,” nor realize its 
length and breadth, its close connec 
tion with business and with life. 
Farming is a science. Now, don't 
think of science as the particular heri- 
tage of professors or doctors or schol- 


ars. Science is simply knowledge. It 
comes from the Latin word “scio,” I 
know. The Scotch translation of it 


and the Scotch simply speak Old Eng- 
lish—is “ken,” and “ken” is very close- 
ly related to “can.” The man who kens 
can. The man who knows can bring 
things to pass. 

The farmer must know. Good farm- 
ing is the result of knowledge—knowl- 
edge of his soil, knowledge of the crops 
adapted to that soil, and how to culti- 
vate them, knowledge of the movement 
of water in the soil, knowledge of the 
requirements of plants, knowledge of 
how plants feed and what is necessary 
to their full development, knowledge of 
the value of different foods, knowledge 
of the food requirements of different 
animals at different stages of their 
existence, and of the fitness of certain 
grains and forage to their needs at 
each particular stage of their develop- 
ment. Unless the farmer knows these 
things, he is not farming scientifically; 
that is, he is not farming intelligently. 
He is simply guessing. If he has good 
success, or meets with failure, he is 
wont to attribute it to luck or chance, 
which is a part of-heathenism that has 


come down to us from our remote an- 
cestors. 
How can a farmer acquire this sci- 


thru 


ence, this knowledge? Largely 
observation, observation on his own 
fields and those of his neighbors; part- 


ly by reading—not by reading any old 
thing, any paper that comes his way 
gratuitously or by merely paying the 
postage, but by reading papers that 
make it their business to place before 
their readers every week, facts and 
principles that bear upon the produc- 


tion of the farm. 

The farmer can not obtain all the in- 
formation or knowledge he needs by 
Observation on his own farm or those 


of his neighbors, nor by conversation 
with them. Fortunately, we have in 
these later days a whole army of men 
who have devoted their lives, in the 
Department of Agriculture or the agri- 
cultural colleges, to finding out the 
exact facts, which can not be obtained 
without training and observation. To 
get hold of these, he must read papers 
that make it their business to spread 
before their readers every week things 
Which the farmer ought to know. 


We are indebted, for example, for 
much of our present knowledge of 
live stock breeding, to an old monk 


who lived a hundred years ago, who 
practiced on peas until he found out 
important things about the laws of in- 
heritance. We are indebted to our sci- 
entists for our knowledge as to the 
make-up of soils in different sections, 
whether they are the result of decom- 
position or disintegration of native 
rocks, or of glacial action, and for our 
knowledge of the different qualities of 
the different glacial deposits. We are 
indebted to some German scientists for 
the discovery that clover enriches the 
land, why it enriches it, and the need 
of inoculation. These are samples of 
facts for the knowledge of which the 
farmer is indebted to men who have 
devoted their lives to the study of what 
they call pure science. Farmers are 
getting a vast amount of help from 
college men who have good common 
sense, and know farmers and _ their 
ways and needs, and who are employed 
as county agents. 

But no matter how he gets it or 
where he gets it, if the farmer is to 
farm profitably, he must know things. 


He must know the principles which 
underlie his business. If he does not 
regard farming as a scientific busi- 


ness, then he has no proper idea of his 


profession. He is not magnifying his 
office. He is not giving due respect 
either to himself or to farmers as a 
class. 


Farming is a business. For, when 
the farmer grows a crop, he must study 
how to dispose of it to the best ad- 
vantage, and, therefore, must know 
marketing. He must know the value 
of his crops. Ile must know how to 
grow grains, for example, and care for 
them in such a way that they will be 
of high grade, and thus have a market 


the world over. If he is not selling 
grain or coarse forage, then he must 
know live stock, and know the fitness 


of each particular breed for each par- 
ticular purpose. That is part of the 
business of farming: to know how to 
dispose of the things that he grows in 
a way that will bring him the greatest 
possible number of dollars profit per 
Whether these dol- 


acre—just dollars. 
lars are filthy lucre or a means of 
grace to himself and his family, de- 


pends on the use he makes of them. 
Farmers in the United States will 
have to learn how to cooperate with 


each other more effectively than ever 
before, finding a market for their mijk 
thru creameries that produce «4 much 
higher quality of butter; for their grajp 
thru elevators, where they can get full 
value for the grade they furnish, ang 
cooperate in producing the highest pog. 
sible grades, and thus getting the 
worth of their labor. 

They will need to co6perate in breed. 
ing, so that in each neighborhood there 
will be the same breeds of cattle op 
horses; so that there can be the begt 
possible use of good sires, thus giving 
an added value to each animal pro. 
duced by this co6perative breeding, 
They will have to coéperate more ef. 
fectively for the control of hog chol- 
era, for the prevention of the inroads 
of foot and mouth disease in their cat. 
tle. We are just beginning to under. 
stand that farming is a business ag 
well as a science. 

But more and better than all, farm. 
ers need to learn that farming is a life, 
No matter how scientifically we farm, 
nor how much money we make, we are 
missing the best part of it if we do not 
get the most out of life. We have but 
one life to live here on earth, and our 
business is to develop the highest type 
of character. We can not do this with- 
out developing a social life out in the 
open country, better than anything we 
have yet realized, except in isolated 
cases here and there. 

There is no use talking about keep- 
ing the boys and girls on the farm un- 
less we make possible for them a life 
worth living, a life that provides for 
their all-around development as human 
beings, a life that provides for in- 
tellectual development thru _ better 
schools, a life that provides for moral 
and religious development thru_ better 
churches, churches furnishing the high- 
est ideal of Christian living. 

If we fail in developing farming as 
a life, we fail altogether, missing the 
very best part of it. Therefore, we 
must not look upon ourselves as mere 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
necessary “to maintain the state of the 
world,” as the writer of Ecclesiasticus 
put it, an essential part of the world. 
The world needs farmers not alone to 
provide food, not alone to give them, 
thru better methods, food at a moder- 
ate price, but to mould and shape the 
policies of the county, state and na- 
tion, so as to produce the highest de 
velopment possible in this country of 
ours, blessed above most countries in 
the world in the fact that it enjoys the 
blessings of peace. This we can not 
expect always to have unless farming 
is made more than it has ever been be 
fore, a science, a business, and a lif 


THE RHYTHM OF CIVILIZATION AND 
AGRICULTURE 


IVILIZATIONS rise and fall like 

the waves of the sea. Far back 

in the dim, distant past, at a 

time so long ago that in compar- 
ison Jesus seems to have lived but yes- 
terday, there were very real civiliza- 
tions. In Egypt, the archaeologists 
have found traces of at least five civi- 
lizations, one after another, each last- 
ing a thousand years or so, and being 
succeeded by aresting period of a thou- 
sand years before the next one started. 


Each civilization is interested in 
much the same things. The first sien 
of an awakening civilization is devel- 


opment of sculptoring and architecture. 
People learn to carve beautiful things 
in stone, and to build wonderful build- 
ings. Our present civilization, which 
began in the 1200's, first expressed it- 


self by building beautiful cathedrals. 
For ai least a hundred years, our an- 
cestors spent much of their spare time 
in erecting the Gothic eathedrals and 
in carving images out of wood and 
stone. But after a time, they seemed 


to lose their inspiration for this sort of 


thing The spirit of the times had 
been expressed in stone, and so hun- 
dreds of men turned to painting. Dur- 


ing the 1400’s and 1500's, our civiliza- 
tion expressed itself more freely in 
painting than in any other way. We 
who live in America sometimes fail to 
realize just what architecture and 
nainting meant to our ancestors from 
1200 to 1600. But when we travel in 
Europe, from cathedral to art gallery, 


and from art gallery to another cathe- 
dral, we perceive that the best thought 
of entire centuries was given to these 
things. After a time, the most artis- 
tie spirits of the age found outlet in 
literature rather than in painting or 
architecture. In the 1600’s and 1700's, 
the people of our civilization for the 
first time handled words with true 
artistic feeling. 

During the 1800’s, we had our sculp- 
tors, architects, painters and literary 
men, but the real express of the cen- 
tury was in machinery, in railroads, in 
skyserapers, in autcmobiles, in aero- 
planes, and wonderful bridges—in a 
word, in mechanics. At the same time, 
we have been inquiring into the causes 
of things, into the laws of physics, 
chemistry, botany, zoology and _ psy- 
chology. Science is just now coming 
into full flower. 

Mr. Petrie, the famous archaeologist, 
who has inquired deeply into these 
things, believes that we are now enter- 
ing a wealth period. He looks back 
into the old Greco-Roman civilization, 
and sees that it passed thru a sculpture 
period, a time when literature was su- 
preme, a time of free mechanical ex- 
pression, in great aqueducts, roads, 
walls and bridges, a time of increased 
knowledge of the causes of things, and 
finally the wealth period. Both the 


old Greco-Roman and our present civi- 
lization have gone thru the same 
stages. We are now entering on the 
wealth period, similar to that which 
the Romans entered a couple of hun- 
dred years after the time of Jesus. 


To realize how closely we are re- 
peating the history of the ancient Ro- 
mans, read Ferrero, the Italian his- 
torian: 

“And yet that history is repeating 


itself, to a certain extent at any rate. 
The showy wealth and the noisy tri- 
umphs of modern civilization veil, but 
do not hide, the ‘recommencement de 
Vhoistoire’ from him who studies, in a 
spirit of philosophy, our times and the 
decadence of the Roman Empire. — It 
is true that there are immense differ- 
ences between the two civilizations, 
and the two epochs. But, notwithstand- 
standing these diferences, what won- 
derful resemblances there are!  Con- 
sider especially that disease which 
corrupted the trunk of the Roman Em- 
pire, and which is beginning slowly, 
subtly. insidiously, to eat the heart 
out of the modern world. 

“The disease which killed the Roman 
Impire was, in fact, excessive urban- 
ization. Neither the attacks of barbar- 
ism from outside, nor those of Chris- 
tianity from within, would have pre- 
vailed against its might and its mass- 








ive weight, if the strength of the colos- 
sus had not been already undermined 
by this internal cancer. But, slowly 
and steadily, the disease had _ spread 
thru the trunk of the empire, and had 
attacked its most vital organs one af 
ter the other, fostered on its deadly é 
rand by wealth, peace, art, literature, 
culture, religion, all the blessings thal 
men most long for and most prize. 
“In order to understand this extraor 
dinary phenomenon of Roman history, 
we must hark back to the generations 
that lived quietly and in a relatively 
happy state in the flowery times of 
Rome’s real power and greatness. Af 
ter two centuries of war, at the begil- 
ning of the Christian era, peace was 
finally established in the great empire 
which Rome had conquered. _ In the daY 
of peace, the barbarian west learned 
from the Romans how to cultivate thé 
earth, to cut the forests, to excavale 
the minerals, to navigate the rivers, ! 
speak and to write Latin. It became 
civilized, and bought the manufactures 
of the ancient industrial cities of th 
east. Every fresh market of the wes 
as it was opened up, gave a stimulus 
the ancient industries of the east, that 
found in such market a new cliente 
Contact with the barbarism of the we 
rapidly gave fresh youth to the old ¢ 
ilization of the east—Egypt, Syria, 
Asia Minor—which had decayed som 
what in the great crisis of the last ye 
tury of the republic. Everywhere fres 
lands were brought under cultivatioe 
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methods of agriculture were perfected, 
minerals were searched for, new indus- 
tries «nd new branches of commerce 
were opened up. Prosperity and luxury 
increased in every nation, even the 
most barbarous, and in every class, 
even the poorest, which acquired a 
taste jor the iuxuries of civilization. 

“An epoch of rapid increase of 
wealth, of lucky enterprises, of fre- 
yent, close and varied commercial and 
jntellictual intercourse between the 
most distant peoples, began. In every 
part < the empire, in Gaul as well as 
in Asia Minor, in Spain as well as in 
Africs, these new trades, these new 
judusivies and agricultural enterprises, 
gave vise to @ prosperous iniddle class 
and to provincial aristocracies—nou- 
yeaux riches families—which gradually 
came to form the governing class of 
the «mpire, migrated to the cities, 
strove to enlarge them, to embellish 
them. and to make them more comfort- 
table, reproducing in every part of the 
empire the splendors of the urban civi- 
lization after the Greco-Asiatic model 
as perfected by the practical Roman 
spirit of organization. In every prov- 
ince, the example of the emperor in 
Rome found imitators. In the first and 
second centuries, every rich family 
spent part of its possessions on the 
embellishment of the cities, and made 
provision for the common people of 
profits, comforts and pleasures; they 
built palaces, villas, theaters, temples, 
baths and aqueducts. They distributed 
grain, oil, amusements, and money; 
they endowed public services, and as- 
sumed the role of pious founders. 

“The empire covered itself with cit- 
jes great and small, rivalling each oth- 
er in splendor and wealth; and into 
these cities, at the expense of the de- 
populating countryside, where nobody 
was willing any longer to live, it at- 
tracted the peasantry, the village arti- 
sans, and the yeomanry. In these cit- 
jes, schools were opened in which the 
youth of the middle class were taught 
eloquence, literature and philosophy, 
and trained for official posts, the num- 
ber of which increased from generas 
tion to generation, and for the liberal 
professions. Thus, in the second cen- 
tury A. D., the empire spread, in the 
sun of the pax Romana, which illu- 
mined the world, its countless marble- 
decked cities, as our timé spreads, in 
the sun of modern civilization, the con- 
fused and smoky opulence of its cities, 
large und moderate-sized, crowded, dis- 
ordered, a blaze of light by night, brist- 
ling with chimneys and shrouded in 
black fog by day. In other words, the 
most important phenomenon in the 
whole history of the Roman Empire, 
during the first two centuries of the 
Christian era, is, as in the nineteenth 
century, the rapid growth and enrich- 
ment of the cities. 

“The phenomenon was not then so 
rapid nor on so large a scale as it is 
today; not a single city in the empire, 
nol even Rome, ever attained, in my 
opinion, a population of one million in- 
habitants. The cities which seemed 
big in those days would be only of 
moderate size now. Populations and 
riches were smaller. But the phenom- 
enon in itself was the same. 

“From the third century onward, the 
excessive urbanization in the Roman 
Empire, which had been the cause of 
the splendor and apparent wealth of 
the preceding century, began to change 
into a dissolving force, which drove 
that brilliant world back into the chaos 
from which the urbanization had 
evolved it. Little by little, the expend- 
iture of the urban civilization, the cif- 
ies and their increasing luxury, out- 
distanced the fertility of the country- 





side, and, from that moment, the latter. 


began to be depopulated and sterilized 
by the cities. With each succeeding 
generation. the impulse towards the 
cities became stronger. The numbers 
and the requirements of the modern 
population increased. The state and 
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the wealthy classes were inundated 
with requests, prayers and threats, 
urging them to satisfy these require- 
ments, to adorn and enrich ever more 
and more the cities, which were the 
glory and splendor of the empire. 

“In order to feed, amuse and clothe 
crowded city populations; to carry 
thru the construction of the magnifi- 
cent monuments the ruins of which we 
still admire; to provide work for the 
industries and arts of the cities-—agri- 
culture was, little by little, ground 
down by ever-increasing burdens. The 
position of the peasant, in the solitude 
of the depopulated countryside, be- 
came ever more sad and gloomy, just 
as the cities became fairer, bigger, 
fuller of amusements and festivals. The 
impulse toward the cities increased, 
and one day the empire awoke to find 
that its cities were swarming with 
beggars, idlers, vagabonds, masons, 
plasterers, sculptors, painters, dancers, 
actors, singers-——-in short, the whole 
tribe of the artisans of pleasure and of 
luxury. But in the fields, which were 
expected to feed all these men who had 
crowded into the cities to work or to 
idle, there was a dearth of peasants to 
cultivate the land. Also, with the dis- 
appearance of the rural population, the 
problem of recruiting the army, which 
drew its soldiers then, as always, from 
the country, became increasingly seri- 
ous. While the cities tricked them- 
selves out with magnificent} monu- 
ments, the empire was threatened with 
a dearth of bread and of soldiers. 

“It must be owned that the empire 
struggled against this menace with 
desperate vigor. It introduced the vil- 
leinage of the soil. It tried to bind the 
peasants to the land. It established 
heredity of trade or calling. But the 
effort was fruitless. Aggravated by 
one of the most tremendous intellec- 


tual blunders in the annals of history, 
the crisis became insoluble. The agri- 
culture of the empire, and with it the 
empire itself, received its death-blow. 
The east and west split apart, and, left 
to itself, the west went to pieces. The 
vreatest of the works of Rome, the 
empire founded by her in Europe, in- 
cluding the immense territory bounded 
by the Rhine and the Danube, lay a 
vast ruin, a ruin of shattered monu- 
ments, of peoples relapsed into barbar- 
ism, Of perished arts, of forgotten 
tongues, of laws thrown to the four 
winds, of roads, villages, cities, razed 
from the face of the earth, swallowed 
up in the primeval forest which slowly 
and tenaciously thrust out its tentacles 
in that cemetery of a past civilization, 
and entwined the giant bones of 
Rome.” 

Acriculture gets all the attention it 
needs until a civilization enters the 
wealth period. In the Middle or Dark 
Ages, three-fourths of the people were 
farmers, and remained farmers from 
generation to generation. The factory 
system which has been preparing the 
way for the wealth period which we 
are just entering, pulls into the cities 
millions of farmers. Finally, in such 
advanced countries as England, Bel- 
gium and the eastern United States, 
three-fourths of the people live in town. 
The bulk of these people have not the 
remotest perception of the danger of 
their situation. They only know that 
the cost of living every year gets high- 
er. In this present civilization, we are 
getting just the smallest foretaste of 
that which is to come. We have just 
barely entered the wealth period, and 
it is probable that our civilization is 
possessed of such a wealth of vigor 
that it can go on for several genera- 
tions without any serious disaster oth- 
er than a continued tendency toward 
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an extremely high cost of living. This 
high cost of living, mind you, is a nat- 
ural law which is brought into opera- 
tion whenever any civilization over- 
emphasizes the cities. When prices go 
up high enough, they tend to make ag- 
riculture relatively attractive. Weare 
seeing a little of that today. Every 
year, Des Moines and other cities send 
more city youths to the Agricultural 
College, at Ames, to study agriculture. 

At first glance, it seems as tho a real 
back-to-the-farm movement were in 
progress. We look at the farmers in 
lowa, and see that one in every three 
families on the farm owns an automo- 
bile; we see that the land averages 
over $100 an acre in value, while some 
of it is close to $300. We note in 2 
hundred ways the general air ,of pros- 
perity, the buyinz power of our farm 
people. Seeing that agriculture is ap- 
parently healthy financially, and that 
our city people seem to be getting 2 
little interested in it, we naturally 
conclude that out rural problem has 
received about enough attention for 
the time being. 

I will miss my guess, however, if we 
do not hear fully as much about agri- 
culture during the next ten years as 
we have during the past ten. The high 
cost of living is ever tending to bring 
to the attention of the nation the ne- 
cessity of more people living on the 
land. The high cost of living is a 
healthy antitoxin, injected into our 
body politic to counteract the disease 
of urbanism. But the disease of ur- 
banism always proves itself too strong 
for the antitoxin, if the two are left to 
fight out the matter for themselves. As 
a matter of fact, the movement of city 
people back to the farm amounts to al- 
most nothing, and the city boys who 
take agriculture in our colleges almost 
invariably do their farming from the 
cities, or from the professor’s chair; 
or, if they do farm, their thoughts are 
likely to be cityward, and not in har- 
mony with their farm neighbors. 

How many centuries of wealth can 
our civilization stand before it crum- 
bles into the obscurity of the next 
Middle Ages? The answer is not in the 
final analysis a matter of religion, 
morality, or social justice between 
laboring man and capitalist. Funda- 
mentally, the problem has to do with 
the balance between city and country. 
As corn belt farmers, we are vitally 
interested in this balance. Strange to 
say, aS a matter of immediate prosper 
ity, it is to our interests to let the 
cities continue their whirling progress 
unchecked; it means more mouths to 
feed, and, consequently, higher prices 
for farm products. But the final out- 
come of the mad whirl is insanity. The 
alternative is consciously to limit our 
cities in their obstreperous growth. 
The surest way to bring this about is 
for farmers to organize powerfully and 
effectively for the control of the prices 
of corn, wheat, oats, hogs, steers, but- 
ter and milk. Let them hold prices at 
a point which gives them as fair and 
certain a remuneration in the way of 
wages as the union laborers get by 
their organizations, and a return on 
their investment in land, stock, build- 
ings and machinery comparable to the 
return secured by the packers, Stan- 
dard Oil Company, and others on their 
investment. A powerful farmers’ or- 
ganization, able to meet on equal terms 
the city labor unions and city capital- 
ists, should be able to compel recog- 
nition of che fundamental problems of 
soil fertility and the necessity of a 
price for farm products sufficient to 
pay fair wages for raising such prod- 
ucts, and at the same time leave some- 
thing over to apply on maintaining 
that fertility. Without a powerful farm- 
ers’ organization, the cities will eventu- 
ally fall over the precipice like silly 
sheep. And it will be partly our fault, 
because we didn’t organize ourselves 
powerfully enough to slow down the 
giddy whirl. 
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THE SITUATION AT THE LIVE STOCK 
MARKETS 


By E. L. BURKE 


T is of the utmost importance that 
the producers shoutd have a clear 
and comprehensive understanding of 


the live stock market*situation; that 


they should be kept fully posted, not 
only on what has happened, but also 
what future movements are contem- 


plated for the betterment of condi- 
striving in their 
benefit of their 
support. ‘ 


tions, so that those 
behalf may have the 
open aud aggressive 

Just a year ago, after the 
the corn belt had passed thru two ol 
the most disastrous years in their his- 
tory, thru the efforts of the editer of 


feeders in 


Wallaces’ Farmer, the situation at the 
live stock markets was very clearly set 
forth, and at the annual meeting of 
the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, in December, the whole sub- 
ject, with a special reference to the 
monopolistic methods of the large 


packers, was fully discussed, and reso- 
lutions were passed, and, I believe, 
sent to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
which quite fully covered the ground. 
Since then, on the surface, there ap- 
pears to have been a tremendous im- 
provement, and there actually has been 
in so far as prices for live stock are 
concerned. I want to warn you not to 
be misled by the high prices which 
have prevailed for the past few months 
—they are the result of world-wide 
conditions of a most abnormal and 
temporary character. The present de- 
mand for all classes of food products 
is uuprecedented. On the return of 
nornia!l conditions in this country, all 
of our old troubles at the live stock 
markets will return to plague us, un 
less we take the proper steps to pro- 
tect ourselves. The time for action 
is now, while the demand for our prod- 
ucts is so great, and artificial control 
at a minimum. 

What, if anything, has been done 
during the past year to remedy the 
practices of which we complained so 
bitterly? Briefly, omitting the details 
of a somewhat strenuous campaign, I 
shall attempt to give you the main fea- 
and bring the situstion up to 
date. A year ago, the Corn Belt Meat 
Preducers’ Association was not alone 
in its position regarding market condi- 
tions. Resolutions similar to those 
passed by it were passed by nearly all 
the state and nationdl live stock as- 
sociations at their annual meetings; 
but none except the American National 
Live Stock Association took any steps 
looking toward constructive remedics. 
It appointed a committee of five to in- 
vestigate conditions, and, if possible, 
to find ways to improve them. This 
cor mittee, of which I have the honor 
«f being a member, has dore a great 
¢ -1l of hard work, and we believe has 
progress. The questions 


tures 


e some 


: ©o big and so important that no one 
zssociation—nct to mention one small 
committee 
“blaze the way.” 
may do our 


can hope to do more than 
No matter how faith- 


fully we work, the ulti- 


mate success or failure rests with the 
vzreat body of producers. 

An important thing we had to do at 
the outset was to secure the attention 
of the pac’ers and to get them to real- 
ize that back of the live stock which 
flows into the big market centers in a 
never-ending stream are the men of 
flesh and blood, whose welfare must be 
considered, and with whom there must 
be coéperation if prosperity is to con- 
tinue for any branch of the industry. 
To a certain extent, we were success- 
ful in this. In matters such as getting 
the cattle buyers out earlier in the 
morning, making improvements at the 
stock yards, and possibly in preventing 
such violent fluctuations in prices from 
day to day, they have shown a dispo- 
sition to improve the conditions. The 
tremendous demand caused by war 
conditions may have had something to 
do with steadying prices. 

We have been largely instrumental 
in securing an appropriation of $65,000 
for instituting a statistical and public- 
ity service by the Department of Agri- 
culture, with respect to [ive stock mar- 
keting conditions. When this service 
is once installed, we hope that stock 
men will be able to handle their busi- 
ness more intelligently than has been 
possible in the past. 

But, on the fundamentals, the situa- 
tion is unchanged. Their control at the 
market centers is as great as it ever 
was. Big questions, like the following, 
are still unanswered: 

Is there any real competition in the 
purchase of finished stock at the prin- 
cipal markets? If not, was this brought 
about by direct agreement, or simply 
by a community of interests, which 
amounts to a practical monopoly? If 
there is a monopoly, how is it going 
to be broken up or effectively con- 
trolled? How can competition be re- 
stored or monopolistic control be reg- 
ulated? 

How can the channels of distribution 
for live stock products be broadened 
and deepened, so there will be a free 


flow from the producer to the con- 
sumer? 
President Wilson, in a recent ad- 


dress, urged increased production as a 
cure for high prices. What is the use 
of increasing production in live stock 
if the packers have control of these 
channels? Increased production would 
merely make it easier to choke them. 
How are the present wasteful meth- 
ods for distribution to be corrected? 
When methods are improved and waste 
eliminated, either in manufacture or 
distribution, how are we to see that 
the saving is properly distributed be- 
tween the various factors, instead of 











all of it being absorbed by the most 
powerful one? 

What are we to think when we see 
the market value of the plant of the 
largest packing concern double in one 
short year, while values of producers’ 
plants remain stationary? 

liow is the consumer’s dollar being 
distributed between the various fac- 
tors in the live stock industry, and 
what should be the proper basis? it 
seems strange that so little is known 
about this question, and that only re- 
cently has it been barely touched by 
our Department of Agriculture. 

Is not the ownership of the stock 
yards and other facilities by the pack- 
ers, the iron bands and copper rivets 
with which this monopoly is being 
bound and made secure for all time? 

Is there any reason, in view of their 
past records, that we should not ques- 
tion the propriety of allowing the pres- 
ent system to stand unchallenged? 

After very careful study, it has 
seemed to our market committee that 
such questions as these can be dis- 
cussed with any degree of satisfaction, 
or with any prospect of finding a prop- 
er solution, only before some impartial 
tribunal with full authority to go to 
the bottom; after which it would be 
qualified to offer a constructive pro- 
gram on which we could all help to 
build for the future. Fortunately, we 
have just such a tribunal furnished us 
by congress, viz., the Federal Trade 
Commission. They have the authority 
to take testimony under oath, subpoena 
witnesses, and compel the production 
of books and papers, which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has not. As this 
seemed best and most logical method 
of solution we, with the codperation of 
the National Live Stock Exchange, 
have been earnestly striving to get 
congress to instruct the Federal Trade 
Commission to act and to turnish the 
commission with the funds. We asked 
the packers to cooperate with us in 
this. We argued if there was nothing 
wrong or unfair in the present system, 
that there is nothing to fear from an 
investigation, and that a clean bill of 
health from such an impartial tribunal 
would do more than anything else to 
allay the hue and cry of the consumer 
about the high prices for meat, and to 
restore the confidence of the producer 
in his business. 

The packers not only rejected the op- 
portunity to cooperate, but so far they 


have blocked us. To meet their ob- 
jection that they were being singled 
out, we have offered to enlarge the 


scope of the inquiry to include the oth- 
er branches of the live stock industry 
in so far as may be necessary to a full 


understanding of the subject. They jn. 
sist that agitation will hurt their bye: 
ness by decreasing consumption. The 
only answer to that is the sooner x, 
get this whole matter béfore the cor. 
mission, the better, because th: 


‘ e ques- 
tion will never down; it will never pa 
settled until it is settled right. 

In studying this question, econo. 


mists as well as government special. 
ists, in trying to secure data on which to 
base sound conclusions, are contronted 
with a lack of reliable sources of jp- 
formation which is perfectly astonigh- 
ing. They have come up against an 
impenétrable wall of darkness, and for 
much information which ought to be aq 
matter of public record, they have had 
to go to the packers and take what 
they could get. The economics of the 
live stock and meat industry are just 
emerging from the darkness of the 
middle ages. No constructive program 
has ever been attempted, nor ever can 
be, with hopes of success, until the in- 
dustry is opened up from top to bot- 
tom. 

Neither government officials or any- 
body else is going to protect the pro- 
ducers of beef, pork and mutton. If 
they are too lazy or too timid or too 
indifferent to protect themselves, they 
can expect the same sort of treatment 
they have been getting. As a matter of 
fact, the producers have stood around 
for years with their eyes shut and 
their inouths open, waiting for the 
plums to drop in, but instead of plums, 
they lave gotten very sour lemons. In 
the past, a great deal of time and at- 
tention has been given by producers’ 
organizations to railroad questions and 
questions of production, ignoring the 
much more dififcult and equally impor- 
tant questions of marketing and dis- 
tribution. 

What is the reason we should not 
have the same publicity in connection 
with the meat business that we have in 
railroading and banking? The packing 
houses have reached a point where 
they right be considered semi-public 
institutions, and the men who operate 
them as trustees, owing to the publica 
strict accounting. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize 
the fact that no set of men are 80 
deeply interested in the solution of 
these questfons as the men of the corn 
belt. Their whole future depends on 
it. Before we can accomplish results 
at Washington, the foundation of our 
support must be broadened; the aver- 
age congressman must know that his 
constituents are interested in this ques- 
tion, and that they look to their repre- 
sentatives to help in its solution. As 
scon as congress convenes, we expect 
to be actively at work, and the amount 
of pressure you bring to bear on your 
representatives will show to what ex- 
tent you are interested in this move 


ment. Team play is just as essential 
to our reaching the goal as it ever was 
in a football contest. 
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THE STOCKMAN AND THE PACKER 
‘ihe cattle feeder and the packer By L. C. SWIFT 


ure all engaged in the same busi- 


that of feeding the public. 


ness, 

That cach in his respective sphere tol- 
Jows a different vocation, provides no 
reas that any difference should ex- 
jst bot ween him and his fellow work- 
men 

The labors of the farmer, the cattle 
producer and the feeder are so inter- 
wo' that they may be treated as one 
in their essentia!s. That of the packer 
also should be, as he endeavors io do 
efficiently for the producer and the 
consimer, a necessary and important 
service, and in doing this service, he 
makes himself the link that binds the 
stock man with the consumer, and it 
jg the consumer to whom the stock 
man must turn for an adequate return 


on hi Investment. 

In cur conduct of the business of 
Gwift & Company, we are endeavoring 
to maintain a due respect tor the 
rights of ail those with whom we come 
jn contact, and have sought to conduct 
ourse!Vves in a fair and honorable man- 
ner ith everyone. Three hundred 
thousand satisfied dealers who are our 
customers, thru whom we market the 


products of the producer, give evidence 


that we have had a fair measure of 
suece ss, 

We have sought to conduct our busi- 
ness on a basis thut would conserve 


the vutues produced by the stock man. 
Our feeling toward him is of the 
friendliest, and we desire to him 
succeecd, Our interests are entirely in 
harmony, each being a necessary [ac- 


see 








tor in the business of furnishing meat 
10 ihe consumer, and we have served 
him efficiently in our capacity of man- 
facturer and distributer, our service 
jn this respect having been performed 
ata low cost in the shape of profits. 
The farmer and the stock man are 
engaged in a vusiness in which it is 
impossible to eliminate uncertain and 
fluctuating elements. They have their 
full share of the uncertainties and the 
vicissitudes of human life; in that they 
can not know at the outset how much 


they will produce, nor what it will be 
worth when it is ready for market. 

Their welfare is also affected by the 
production of staple farm products, 
and by the supply of sea food and oth- 
er food materials produced outside the 
farm. 

They are confronted with an equal 
uncertainty as to whet the supply and 
demand will be at the time of marketing. 
It can not be too strongly stated that 

any 


the demand for product is what 
the final purchaser is both able and 
willing to pay, and that depends on 


his income. 

It is the supply and the consumer's 
income or purchasing power that de- 
termines what the price shall be, and 
the consumer’s income is subject to 
wide fluctuations, due to general busi- 
hess conditions. 


Situated as they are, removed from 


President of Swift & Company 


their ultimate 
quire some 
ing their 
as meat. 


market, producers re- 
cutside means of deiiver- 
live stock to the consumer 
This service is performed by 
the following middlemen: The com- 
mission man who sells to the packer; 
the packer, who slaughters and deliv- 
ers to the retail dealer; the retail deal- 
er, who delivers to the consumer. 
Thus it is the consumer’s money that 
eventually finds its way to the pocket 


of the producer. 

The middlemen make certain dedue- 
tions for actual and necessary out-of- 
pocket expense, and for the hire of 
cepital in the shane of profits. 

The profits of the business of Swift 
& Company ure too small te affect 
materlaliy either the price of live stock 









or the price of ineat. The following 
summary bears out this stetement: 
“For 1915, Swift & Company's fig- 
ures, as ied by Messrs. Arthur 
Young & Company, pul lic accountants, 
show sales of over $500,000 006; profit, 


$14,000,000. 
the 
for 


Profit on cattle 
sale of beef, hides and by-products, 
1915, was one-eighth of one cent 
ver pound of live weight.” 

Prices and values of fresh meat de- 
pend on two fundamentals, supply and 
demand, They do not depend on the 
averace supply and demand tor a 
month or a year, but on what is imme- 
diately available to fill the immediate 
demand, and how much is demanded 
then and there. The packer tixes neith 
er supply nor demand. The owner of 
the live stock determines the supply. 
income, the supply of 

foods, weather, and 

agencies, determine 


including 


The consumer’s 


y 





other seasonable 
nume other 
the demand. 





TOUS 


Cattle are beef, end by-products; 
they are so regarded by the packer, 
and they shouid be so regarded by the 


and feeder. 
caitle, regardless of 


live stock producer 
The value of the 





the cost of production, can not, of ne- 
cessity, exceed that of the value of 
the beef and by-products. In other 
words, the value of cattle or beef is 
not stedle nor fixed, even tho it is true 
it contains the same quantity and the 


supporting life at 
another time 


same @icments for 
one time or place as at 
or plac 

The packer is unable to set a price 
for beef and get because fresh beef 
is perishable, and must be passed along 


uniformly and rapidly into consump- 
tion. The beef carcass may be kept 
not to exceed approximately four days 


in the packing house coolers; it is then 
passed along to the branch houses, and 
must be marketed within two weeks, or 
it sets stale and loses value. 

The price of beef determines how 
fast or how slow it goes into consump- 
tion. A low price increases, and a 
high price decreases the quantity con- 
sumed. The packer can not get a 
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price higher 
justify, 
into con 
market pi 
than the 
itself by lk 
tion 


A 





ice 


mark 


on 


because beef 
sumption 


et ju 


wh 


stifies 


aving a part of 
his hands to get sta 
A fluctuating price is the 
and only way by 


ich a 


Varying 


than supply and demand 
can not be moy 
at mor 
An attempt to get more 


ed 
e than the 
wil! defeat 
the produc- 
le. 

necessary 


sup- 


ply can be fitted to a varying demand. 
The experience of mankind has not de- 
r method than the mar- 


veloped a bette 
ket price, low 
cess supply be 


spolis, and high 
scarcity to ent 
able all to g 


aveilable. 
es 
mand, or a m 
centuating the 
must 
beef! vi 
values. 
sarily a 
necessity 
fresh 


lues a 
such 


for 
neat 


orce 


% @ 


result. in 


day-to- 


mes 


eno 


oven 


enough to in 
cons 


ugh in 


econoimny 


share 


ent of 


movement 


viol 


nd thru 
fluctuations 
affair, 
action in 
consun 


day 


prompt 
into 


ent fh 
th: 


umed be 


sure an ex- 
‘fore it 
a period of 
and fo en- 
oi what is 


Violent tluctuations in supply or de- 


Ssuppiv ae 
of demand, 
ictuation of 
it of cattle 
are neces- 


because the 
moving 
iption is im- 


perative, and while the movement may 


be delayed a 
thereby 
nounced. 


day or 
becomes a 


two, 
il the 


the urgency 
more 


pro- 


However, prices do not fluctuate of 
their own accord, nor because of the 
desire of the buyers or sellers. 

The buver bids lower and the seller 
holds for higher priees when either 
thinks conditions justify; but back of 
the buyer and seller, and pressing on 
them, are the conditions that justify 
the price movement. The pressure of 
conditions is on the buyer when there 
is a good demand for fresh meat, 
bringing higher prices, and on the sell- 
er when the demand for fresh meat is 
slack, necessitating concessions. The 
extent of the pressure on either side 
will measure the extent of the price 


movement. 
{t is a lay 


that the effect 


on 


prices 


well known to economists 


of a small 


surplus or a small deficit in the supply 


is entirely 
tual change in, 
This 


the 


disproportionate 
total 
is particularly 


to the ace 
quantity 
the case in @ 


perishable commodity like fresh meat, 


and indicates 
study of the 
to the end 
nearly fit the 
This is largely 

The producer 


that 


the 


the necessity 
marketing of 
supply will 
demand, de 
a producer’s protiem., 
* should work 


close 
stock, 
more 
day. 


tor a 


live 
wy DY 


for a sit- 


uation where the supply wil! be better 
regulated to the demand day by day. 
A man will not eat two bee/steaks 
at one time, and he wants his steak 
every day. If two beefsteaks are put 
on the market, the man wil! only be 
interested in one of them and some- 
one else must be found to vurchase 
the other. hat means lower prices. 
Higher prices come when the situa- 


tion is reversed. 


But the higher prices do not as a 
rule fully offset the loss from lower 


prices and a better fitting of supply to 
cemand in such a case would have con- 


served values for the producer. 

That, then, is the producer’s prob- 
elm, to conserve the value of his stock 
by shipping to the market in the quan- 
litv and assortment most wanted. This 
would mean a fairly uniform quantity 
daily, and a tairly uniform assortment. 

We desire to mention the import:nee 


of assortment, by which we 
proper balancing of the 
weights and qualities. 
trade demanding 


mean a 
different kinds, 
The packer has 
weight and quality 
from the finest beef to the com- 
monest grades, and his trade demands 
a fair proportion of each. Excess or 
short supplies of any class will result 
in price fluetu and sacrifices of 
values. 
‘The 
fixed 


steer 


ations 


producer 
on the 2 
business of the 
world, and guide 
some regard to it, because these 
are the foundation of 

A tendency in bu towards ex- 
pension and prosperous times, may 
reasonably be expected to be reflected 
in higher prices bec increased 
demand, and a business 


mind 
the 
the 
with 
con- 
values. 


must keep his 
‘neral course ol 
country and of 
his operations 


ditions 


siness 


ause of 
tendency in 


towards contraction and’ hard times is 
always accompanied by a lower scale 
of values for all commodities. What 
the price is in either case will of 
course depend entirely on the supply 
that is pleced on the market. 

In addition to what the producer 
should strive for in the marketing of 
his live stock, his interest undoubtedly 
lies in larger production of live stock 
and all farm products, in higher qual- 
ity, and in better conservation of all 
that he produces. His interest lies in 
more favorable conditions tov the gen- 
eral business of the country, because 
he must realize that he can not be 
prosperous unless the consumer is 


prosperous 








The consumer's prosperity depends 
on plenty of wort! 2ood wages To 
this end, the producer shouid work to- 
wards the furcishine of arapie supplies 
of food and raw muterials. He should 
work tow:rds frecing business from 
vexatious, hampering laws, from peity 
annoyance and mm Unjust attacks. 
He shovld enectirage capital and en- 
terprise to devclop the ind istry the 
country, that there may be employ- 
ment for all at good waves, 

he interest of the producer lies in 
deiending meat as a wh some, vigore 





producing food, aguinst the “eat lesg 
meat” attacks to which it has been 
subject for many years. 

The producer should realize that the 
rooderation of the packer's fits 


eliminates him from this problein. 

The consumer’s ability to purchase 
meat at good prices is limited by the 
amount of his wages, and the wages 
are determined by the general busi- 
ness activity. 
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STUDYING THE MARKET PROBLEM 


By JOHN J. DILLON 


New York Commissioner of Markets. 


QUITABLE distribution of wealth 
has ever been the great problem 
of mankind. The largest portion 
of wealth is embodied or repre- 

sented in the things we eat, and so the 
greatest problem before the people to- 
day is the equitable and economic dis- 
tribution of that portion of wealth 
which we call food products. 

Our federal and state governments 
spend millions annually to instruct the’ 
farmers in ways to increase the wealth 
of feod products of the farms. The 
state of New York spends more than 
three millions of dollars annually for 
this purpose. Yet there is always a 
surplus of products for which the farm- 
er nas practically no market; and it is 
seldom that he can find a satisfactory 
market for any crop. Under normal 
conditions, the bumper crop sells for 
less money in the aggregate than the 
small crop in years of scanty produc- 
tion in other words, the government 
is instructing and inspiring the farmer 
to grow large crops, and when he suc- 
ceeds, the farmer is punished by re- 
ceiving less money for the large crop. 

A large part of his annual produc- 
tion wastes on the ground, while chil- 
dren hunger in the cities of the state; 
and 65 cents out of every dollar paid 
by the consumer for his products is 
absorbed in dtstribution. The farmer 
must be content with 35 cents out of 
the dollar paid for the goods he sends 
to market. New York City consumes 
annually $800,000,000 worth of food. 
Less than 5 per cent of this comes from 
the farms of the state; and a recent in- 
vestigating commission estimated that 
$100,000,000 could easily be saved in 
distribution, and competent authorities 
believe the estimate is too low. It was 
admittedly conservative. The federal 
government recently made an investi- 
gation and reported that the average 
farmer did not receive an income for 
his labor in excess of the wages of @ 
hired man. In consequence, we find 
abandoned farms, and once well-tilied 
acres left to the care of aged parents, 
while the youth of the family seek em- 
ployment and foriune in town and city. 

Turning to the large centers of pop- 
ulation, we find the cost of living in- 
creasing at a frightful rate, and econo- 
mists tell us that unless we increase 
our food production, in twenty-five 
years our city people will go hungry 
because population is increasing faster 
than production, and we will not have 
food enough to go around. 

The remedy commonly offered for 
this state of affairs is education and 
training to keep the boys and girls on 
the farms. The failure of this remedy 
does not seem to discourage its advo- 
cates. They go on, blindly urging mere 
education and more persuasion. The 
more they educate, the smaller the 
county population becomes in compari- 
son to the growing city millions. So 
long as the city offers greater reward 
for effort than the country, the farm 
boy will find his way to the city, and 
the more you educate him, the surer he 
is to go. Population will seek the level 
of opportunity and reward just as sure- 


ly as water will seek and find its own 
level. Education and persuasion will 
never keep the intelligent boys and 
girls on the ancestral acres. 

In the city we are staggering under 
the burden of the high cost of living, 
and alarmed at the prospect of a still 
higher cost of food. What are we to 
do about it? We can not look to the 
farm for, cheaper food. We have seen 


that the farmer is already deserting 
the farm at present prices. We can 


not expect a still higher cost of food. 
if the falling off in production con- 
tinues, we must face a shortage of 
food. This can only be averted by giv- 
ing the farmer a better reward for his 
services. If the producer must have 
more, and the consumer pay less, it is 
clear that waste must be eliminated 
and the cost of distribution reduced. 

In New York City there are many 
reasons for the high cost of living. The 
railroads have nothing that could be 
called a terminal system. Their make- 
shifts are the most wasteful, extrava- 
gant and expensive that could be de- 
vised. The wholesale merchants are 
equally deficient in facilities for dis- 
tribution. They occupy a whole forest 
of antiquated buildings, deserted pri- 
vate houses, and dilapidated shanties. 
The foods are carted from the various 
terminals, the shipper is charged cart- 
age just the same. When carted to the 
these warehouses; or, if sola at the 
warehouse, it passes from commission 
dealer to wholesaler, then to large 
jobbers, and again to small jobbers. 
From five to seven profits is the aver- 
age before it reaches the consumer. 

Railroads prefer long hauls, and con- 
sequently favor fruit from Oregon and 
Washington over the New York apple, 
because it brings a better revenue to 
the road. Dealers also discriminate in 
favor of distant products, because it 
offers them opportunity for safer spec- 
ulation and better profit. The city 
markets are well and continuously sup- 
plied with foreign products, while the 
fresh products of New York’s nearby 
farms waste on the ground. 

The city exchanges, controlled by 
dealers, are manipulated to establish 
low prices for New York state food 
products. Then the commission dealers 
set up the pretense of paying a pre- 
mium on similar products from other 
states. Settlements are made on the 
basis of the “fixed” quotations; and the 
effect is that New York products are 
sold at a discount. The quotations in 
price currents are dictated by the deal- 
ers, and for the most part are pure fic- 
tion. We need not depend on conjec- 
ture for these assertions. They are 
facts discovered and decreed in the 
courts. Judge Jacocks, in an order 
restraining the Mercantile Exchange 
from making prices, declared that its 
acts were “untruthful, wilful, deliber- 
ate. intentional, systematic and fraudu- 
lent.” Other inquiries and observa- 
tions have confirmed this decree, and 


while the form of the abuse has been 
changed, and the custom yet prevails. 
In addition to the commission deal- 
ers, wholesalers, big jobbers and little 
jobbers, we have nearly thirty thou- 
sand small retailers. They have small 
trade, and pay big rent, and keep a 
family on limited sales. The profits 
are enormous on the volume handled. 
A two-dollar barrel of apples is re- 
tailed out by the piece or quart at $20. 
A head of lettuce costing half a cent 
wholesale is retailed for a dime, and 


beans costing less than two cents a 
quart are retailed at 15 to 20 cents. 
The accumulation of these conditions 


makes living expensive in New York. 
They keep city children hungry and 
farmers poor. 

Confronted by these conditions, the 
leading men in the New York State Ag- 
ricultural Society, the Granges and 
other agricultural organizations and 
farm circles, organized a state stand- 
ing committee to devise a system for a 
more economical distribution of farm 
food products. The writer was made 
chairman of that committee, with au- 
thority to select the membership. The 
chairman organized the committee and 
made a personal trip to Europe, on his 
own time and at his own expense, to 
study marketing systems in the Euro- 
pean cities. Finally, the New York 
State Department of Foods and Mar- 
kets was devised by the committee, as 
a means to accomplish the purpose of 
a ready and profitable market for the 
farmer, and a large and steady supply 
of food to the consumer at a reason- 
able price. 

The best service of the department 
to the farmer has come from the open 
sales of fruit, especially peaches and 
apples. !n the fall of 1915, we had the 
biggest crop of peaches ever grown in 
the country, and, because of the ex- 
tremely wet season, the quality was 
not good. Farmers were greatly con- 
cerned lest they would have no mar- 
ket tor peaches. The department 
opened a public auction sale of peach- 
es, and peaches were sold promptly to 
the highest bidder daily, as fast as 
they arrived. The crop was large, and 
prices never ran high; but there was 
no time during the season that sound 
peaches sold at the auction for less 
than 60 cents to $1 per bushel. In pre- 
vious years, even of small crops, many 
carloads of peaches were dumped as 
waste. That year, practically none 
were dumped. The prompt auction 
sales forced all dealers to sell prompt- 
ly, and waste was in that way reduced. 
The publicity of auction sales and 
prices caused a better distribution and 
a larger consumption than formerly, 
and aiso reduced the price to the con- 
sumer. 

The department exercised a. still 
greater influence on the apple trade. 
During the month of August, 1915, the 
trade papers insisted that $2 per barrel 
would be the highest price paid for the 


A- grade of apples, and that the price 
of the B grade would be $1.50. During 
August, buyers went into the Hudson 
river valley and bought up choice or. 
chards at prices ranging from 90 cents 
to $2 a barrel for run of the orchards 
including A and B grades. ‘ 

The first week of September, the de. 
partment held two auction sales of ap- 
ples in the orchards of the Hudson 
river valley, and one at Syracuse, and 
at once established $2.75 to $3.40 per 
barrel as the price of state apples. 

Following these wholesale orchard 
sales, an auction sale of apples and 
other fruit was conducted in New York 
City. To this market, farmers Ship 
all kinds and grades of apples. They 
are cataloged and sold to the highest 
bidder. The sales run from three to 
ten carloads a day. The bidding is usu- 
ally spirited, and the prices run at the 
high level of the market for the qual- 
ity at that day. Of course, the com- 
mission merchants also receive con- 
signments. They charge usually 10 
per cent and labor and cartage charges, 

The department charges the shipper 
5 per cent, and any necessary labor or 
cartage on samples. Its expense of 
selling runs from one-half to one-third 
of the commission dealer’s charge. The 
auction sales are open and public, and 
the complete records are kept by the 
state. Check is sent the shipper the 
day following the sale. There can be 
no deception and no dishonesty. The 
farmer knows that he gets just what 
the fruit sold for. The commission 
dealer sells at private and secret sale, 
and the farmer often accuses him of 
cheating. The auction sales are, how- 
ever, made in open competition with 
the commission dealers, and no doubt 
exercise a restraining influence on the 
private dealer. It would not serve the 
dealer to return less to a shipper than 
the auction returned a neighbor for 
similar goods. The auction sales stim- 
ulate virtue. 

The requirements of a successful sale 
of food products at auction are steady 
and full supplies of a good grade of 
produce. This will attract a large 
number of buyers and will result in 
prompt sales. The auction cleans up 
the market daily, and no stale food is 
left to block the sales next day, or to 
be dumped. All is sold on the day of 
arrival for what it will bring, and waste 
is eliminated. When the city is pro- 
vided with proper terminals and cold 
storage facilities, all the perishable 
products coming to the city will be 
sold at auction, and a large volume of 
other products also. With such facili- 
ties, the food products could be sold at 
wholesale for two per cent of the cost, 
and a tremendous saving be effected 
in the cost of selling, and also in the 
cost of carting and handling. When we 
do this, and secure retail distribution 
at a reasonable price, the high cost of 
living problem will be solved. The 
publicity of the auction sales will also 
help to reducé the retail distribution. 
Several stores bought peaches and ap- 
ples at the auction, and retailed them 
at an advance of only 20 per cent. With 
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organizations to assemble the food 
products, and to furnish a steady sup- 
ply. we hope to make this example the 
general custom. 

" The department is now selling about 
¢50,00) worth of farm products a month. 
it comes in all varieties and conditions, 
from a quart of berries to a carload of 
apples or wheat. When the volume 
and grade justify, it is sold at public 
auction; otherwise, it is sold by pri- 
yate salesmen, but always under in- 
spection and supervision of the de- 
partment. 

Recently, the department negotiated 
the sale of New York City’s milk sup- 
ply for six months. The price realized 
was 45 cents per hundred pounds in 
excess of prices for the corresponding 
months of last year. At first, the 
dealers refused to pay the price; but 
under the direction of the department, 
the farmers refused to sell at any price 
jndividually, and ultimately the deal- 
ers recognized the right of farmers to 
sell collectively thru the department 


N going from one country place to 
another, one is impressed not so 
much by orderliness and taste, but 


more by the haphazard way in 
which things seem to have come 
about. 


There is a certain picturesqueness 
in a tumble-down fence, when repro- 
duced in a picture, but it almost inva- 
iably impresses one disagreeably if 
seen in reality. What a relief to the 
eye When one may pass a farm where 
the fences are kept straight and whole, 
and where there are no weeds. How 
easy to sink into the ground a mam- 
moth corner post made beautiful as 
you please, and everlasting as well, a 
joy to see, and a buttress of strength 
to the whole line fence for ages to 
come. How cheap to put in, compared 
to the perishable stick planted there 
in a hurry, and often rotten and use- 
less before one has turned around, so 
to speak, causing, in the continual re- 
placement, an enormous waste of time 
and energy. 

Cement will most willingly run into 
its mould, assume any shape desired, 
artistic if you will, and remain thus 
quiescent, like any other stone, till 
blown up by dynamite or earthquake. 
Cement is plentiful and cheap, and is 
the Aladdin lamp of modern construc- 
tion. It is an “open sesame” to prac- 
tically all the beauties of architecture, 
and may be handled by anybody. 

Each farmer may, if he will, build his 
“castle in Spain” right on his own 
farm here in Iowa. If he only finishes 
his foundations one year, he may do 
the rest the next—or the next century, 
the material has only set he more ef- 
fectually. With a small mixer, the 
farmer can, with comparatively little 
labor, build around him in time a veri- 
table little forest of pretty creations in 
the form of buildings, fences and the 
like. If he wishes, he may soon walk 
on conerete floors or platforms. all 
about his yards and barnyards. There 


need be no mudholes about the water 
troughs or barn entrances. His hogs 


may feed on clean-swept floors, and 





as a single agency, and agreed to the 
price and terms. This sale when done 
will aggregate $40,000,000, and an ad- 
vance over previous prices of $4,000,000 
to the farmers. 

Railroad transportation presents one 
of the difficult problems of an eco- 
nomic food distribution in New York 
City. With the exception of the facili- 
ties provided by the Erie Railroad for 
the distribution of California products, 
there is nothing that could be called 
a modern terminal for the discharge 
of food products, and the instance of 
the Erie only emphasizes the prefer- 
ence of carriers for long hauls over 
nearby shipments. This preference for 
long freight hauls is also indicated in 
the shipments of hay from points out- 
side the state, while thru skillfully ar- 
ranged embargoes, the New York hay 
is left in the barns of the state, to be 
shipped, if at all, only when the mar- 
ket is glutted with the foreign product. 

To some extent the railroads are in- 
fluenced by the large receivers of farm 


products who have it in their power to 
direct large shipments over the lines 
that best serve their purposes. ~ This 
means, of course, that they have it in 
their power to punish the roads that 
refuse their demands. The receivers 
and the agents of the railroads are in 
constant touch. A tip from one and a 
service from another create a working 
arrangement between them. The bur- 
den of any neglect or deception of 
either of them is easily shifted to the 
shipper. Under such circumstances, 
how car the salesman of a commission 
house and the dock agent of a railroad 
be expected to dispute over a loss to 
the man three hundred miles back on 
the farm? : 
The economic distribution of food 
products appeals to the farmer because 
it promises a ready and profitable mar- 
ket for his crops. It appears to the city 
housewife because it promises her 
good, fresh food at reduced prices. The 
commission dealers, or middlemen, 
however, oppose any change in the ex- 
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his horses and cattle out of sanitary 
troughs. And if built right, they will 
always remain so, being attractive in 
appearance, and, above all, thoroly 
useful. His tanks will hold water for 
a thousand years, and never look other 
than clean and well kept. 

Life is too short to place our depend- 
ence on “woodenware” more than ab- 
solutely necessary. Whatever is ex- 
posed to the elements should have 
enough stamina inherent to defy them, 








and not only that, but to grow in 
strength as the storms and tempests 
toss and tear. Otherwise, that con- 
tinual repair bill will steadily eat away 
the profit, and spoil vacation time for 
the best regulated household. The pos- 
sibility of much mending should be 
done away with just as much as pos- 
sible, 

Permanency and beauty of construc- 
tion should be the slogan of the lowa 
farmer from now on. The roads should 








Permanency and Beauty Combined in a Seed Corn House. 











A Concrete Corn Crib That Always Will Remain Attractive. 
It is Rat and Vermin Proof. 





isting system; but there are features 
of speculation, not to say gamble, in it, 
and they prefer the excitement and the 
risks and the occasional winnings in 
preference to a stable business based 
on an economic service to the public. 
The state is coming to appreciate the 
need of an economic distribution of 
food. The real big men begin to see 
that the direct benefits to producer and 
consumer are scarcely less important 
than the benefits to the state itself. A 
ready and profitable market will in- 
crease the production of the land, and 
the prosperity of the farmer. These 
new values in chattels and lands will 
be an asset to the state. They will add 
billions to its taxable property in coun- 
try districts, and to that extent will 
relieve the burdens of city taxes. By 
the simple and worthy:process of re- 
ducing the cost of carrying food from 
the farm to the city home, the state 
will save millions for the city consum- 
ers, and add to its own tax revenues 
by increasing the wealth of its farms. 


be—and must be—graveled (this is 
within ovr reach) if the farmer is to 
realize the maximum amount of profit 
and pleasure which might otherwise be 
within his reach. Whichever method 
of road construction is best available 
should be gone at promptly, for with 
illy-kept roads, our improvements in 
architecture and otherwise are left 
without a suitable frame. 

Why, oh, why, do not we farmers 
ask our kind friends at the experiment 
Station to come out to us and show us 
how to lay out our grounds, arrange 
our yards, and set thereon in proper 
array our buildings? It would prove 
both profitable and pleasant. They 
can bring to us the experience of all 
time condensed in a nut-shell. And 
they are taught to apply it accordingly 
as each individual needs or desires. 
There is ample room for variety. And 
there need be no hindering of original- 
ity. A farmer may develop his own 
ideas—-the extension worker merely 
advises and suggests. 

lowa is anxious to be ealled “the 
garden spot of the world”; but before 
she straightens up her fences, pulls 
up the weeds, cleans her littered-up 
yards, grows more flowers, sets out. 
more of the right kind of trees, perks 
up her buildings, and puts gravel in 
the ruts, she will not be worthy of the 
appellation. 

Let us beautify, and develop our 
esthetic sense and not altogether our 
horse-sense, for of such we seem to 
have a fair share, having cleverly 
picked the right spot to live, where 
one may readily acquire the where- 
withal of existence We are rich, but 
we are not artistic. In our chase after 
wealth and comforts, we have forgot- 
ten about flowers and poetry. And 
unless there be music and poetry in a 
man’s soul, there will be no loveliness 
about his -yards or buildings; all will 
be encompassed in the word “utility,” 
with no reference to “art.” But when 
utility and art go hand in hand, there 
ensues the more nearly perfect con- 
dition. 








“Unless there be music and poetry in a man’s soul there will be no loveliness about 
his yards or buildings. 
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IF THE SOUTH FED.HERSELF 


f the south fed what would 
te the effects upon the northern 
corn belt farmer, and the price of 
corn belt land? It is important first 

co consider that the south will not feed 


herself, 


herself until she adopts a system of 
diversified farming. This is a matter 
of education. It must come gradually. 
It is hard to change old-established 
methods and it will be difficult for the 
people of the south to change from a 
one-crop system—the growing of cbdt- 
ton from year 16 year—to a diversified 
system of farming It would seem that 
pests and crop failures come as bless- 
ings in disguise to make us do things 


true that with 
disappointments 


in @ better way; it 1s 
the .aew methods come 
and mistakes 

When the 
and the north 
on every tarm 
the greatest tood 
nation; and farm 
and in the 
impetus Our farm 
ble their productive power. As a peo- 
ple. we will double our purchasing 
power. We will have much to sell and 
little to buy We shall become a large 
exporting nation without endangering 
our own tood supply. We shall enter 
upon an era of prosperity impossible 
under present agricultural conditions 
The worlds tood supply ts the most 
vital question of today. Its production 
measures the prosperity of farm, town, 
city and nation 

The ‘arm is the standard by which 
all human progress is measured. The 
growth of the cities is more rapid than 
that of .the country districts, but the 
populous communities always must de- 


south searns to diversify, 
learns to grow live 
America will become 
and feed producing 
values, both in the 
will feel a great 
factories will dou- 


stock 


north south, 


pend upon the open fields for their 
welfare 
At present, and for the past two 


battle trenches of Europe 
have been filled with 20,000,000 able 
bodied men, who, in tim~ of peace, are 
engaged in useful occupations. These 
millions consume and waste fully 50 
per cent more tood than they would 
under normal conditions. 

Vast areas of rich farming lands are 
made unfit for agriculture. Other areas 
are lying idle, while great civilian pop- 
ulations are largely busy with the man- 
ufacture of war munitions. 

Every day 1,600,000,000 people awak- 
en hungry. and in all the world there 
is not over one-fifth of that number 
who, unoppressed by conflict, are act- 
ively engaged in tarming. 

These conditions are of the 
est importance to the United 


years, the 


great- 
States. 


Never before has American agricul- 
ture possessed so great an opportu- 
nity. The United States should be- 
come the world’s harvest field, the 
world’s dairy, the world’s pasture, the 


world’s orchard, the world’s garden. 
Opportunity brings responsibility. 

We must adjust ourselves to the new 

conditions which are rapidly taking 


place. We must think in terms of ex- 
pansion, in terms of action. 
During the year ending June 30, 1915, 


our exports of grain amounted to 446,- 
000,000 bushels, nearly three times 
what we exported in 1913. Between 
September ist and November 10th of 
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By PROF. P. 


the present year, we exported or sold 
for export, 75,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

Of the 400,000,000 acres of idle land 
in the United States, 204,000,006 
are in the southern The re- 
mainder is dargely tm the far west. 

In providing the world with food, the 
corn belt states are performing good 
service. Seventy million bushels more 
of cereals were grown in 1910 than in 


about 
states 


1900. In lowa, the average yield of corn 
is about 35 bushels to the acre. In 
many instances, one hundred or more 
have been grown. One southern boy 
grew 250 bushels 

The average yicld ot oats to the acre 








G. HOLDEN 


condition. In 1915, the cotton acreage 
was reduced, the yield being 5,000,000 
less bale than in 1914. But in the 
twelve leading cotton states there were 
nearly 15,000,000 more acres planted to 
cereals than in 1909 There was also 
an increase of 87.000 acres of potatoes, 
408,000 head of cattle, 6,512,000 hogs, 
and 1,460,000 sheep. This year another 
11,000,000 bale cotton crop has been 


grown. The price 
$100 a bale. This 
will establish the 
ence of the southern farmer. 

But will the high price of cotton 
prove so great a temptation that next 


probably will reach 
billion-dollar crop 
economic independ- 











1f the South Fed Herself This Rough Lumber Schoolhouse Without Windows 
Could Be Replaced With a Modern Building. 


. 
in lowa is thirty-eight bushels. Many 
instances are on record where oats ran 
from eighty to a hundred bushels to 
the acre. The average yield of wheat 
in Minnesota is about seventeen bush- 
els; in the Dakotas, fourteen bushels. 
In five known cases, wheat has yield- 
ed from 98 to 117 bushels. The cases 
are mentioned only to show possibilities. 

Upon the southern states we must 
depend for the largest increase in our 
food production. This is because that 
great section is now much dependent 
upon the north for its food. During the 
ten years prior to 1910, nearly 25,000, 
000 acres of idle land in the south 
were set to work. About 74,000,000 
more bushels of grain were grown; but 
for forty years the south has not fed 
itself. The south has been sending 
most of its cotton money to the north, 
to pay for food and feed. The Kuro- 
pean war has done much to awaken the 
south. The year 1914 was a record one 
for cotton. In August of that year, the 
south began to market its crop at 12 or 
13 cents a pound. Prosperity seemed 
certain. The war broke out. The 
price of cotton fell to 6 cents. The 
south faced a very serious economic 


year the south will revert to its former 
system, plant every acre possible to 
cotton, and buy its living in the north? 
To guard against this danger, the cot- 
ton state bankers have planned diver- 
sified farming campaigns, and will en- 
deavor to induce the farmers to con- 
tinue the method of “safe farming.” 
The southern farmer has begun to real- 
ize the ever-increasing menace of the 
bool weevil. He knows that Georgia 
and Tennessee have been added to the 
affected district. He half realizes that 
cotton is not the only paying crop in 
these days of war. He should see that 
the world is as keen for food as for 
clothing. Hie should know that corn is 
a tremendously profitable crop; that 
wheat may touch $2 a bushel, and that 
all produce is soaring. He must sure- 
dy observe the high price of potatoes, 
beef and pork, butter and eggs, and 
figure how he would profit if he had 
these things to sell; and what he would 
lose if he had them to buy. 

The average annual food production 
per person in Tennessee, according to 


the latest figures, is only $66. There 
are 45,000 farms in that state without 
cows, 31,000 without pigs, 17,000 with- 














Hauling a Few Busheis of Corn to Market in Alabama—a Metnod 
Wastefu: of Time. 















These Two Men Drive Twenty-eight Miles For Flour and Groceries, Which 
Adds Greatly to the Cost of Provisions. 


out poultry. The ep rural wealth 
in Tennessee in 1914 was $380 Th 
State’s bank deposits average $74 pep 
capita—a fair average for cotton states, 

In eleven cotton-growing or one. 
crop’ states, the total bank deposits 
last year were less than $2,000 000,000, 
while in nine diversified farming States 

-with a population equal to that gf 
the 


eleven southern states—the total 
bank deposits were nearly $5,000,000,. 
600. The combined value of the dairy 


products and the poultry and eggs in 
the United States every year greatly 
exceeds the value of the cotton crop, 
It is interesting to know that the 
farmers of Virginia, on an average, 
annually spend 70 cents per acre for 
fertilizers; the farmers of Alabama 79 
cents, and the farmers of Georgia, 
$1.37; while the farmers of Illinois 
spend but 8 cents, the farmers of Wig. 
consin one cent and the farmers op 
lowa less than a penny an acre’ The 
south is learning that in cottonseed 
meal it possesses one of the greatest 
of feeds for dairy cattle. It 1s begin. 
ning to realize that because of. thig 
fact, and the opportunity for all-winter 
pasture, the southern farmer should 
combine dairy and live stock farming 
with cotton farming, utilizing his waste 
material and maintaining soii fertility, 
The south is learning that it must 
have something to sell every day in 
the year; that it must raise a variety 
of products, so that no crop or market 
condition can cripple it The south is 
learning that it needs not only more 
live stock, but better live stock. Eleven 
states have taken steps to eradicate 
the cattle tick, which now makes the 
improvement of its herds impossible. 
Mississippi has a compulsory tick erad- 
ication law. The south is learning the 
value of alfalfa and other torage crops. 
In the south, 60,000 boys and 50,000 
girls were enrolled in agricultura) and 
home economics clubs. during 1915. 
These clubs had for their purpose the 
growing of winter legumes for soil im- 
provement; maintaining fertility by 
crop rotation; growing gardens, rais- 
ing pigs and poultry, canning fruits 
and vegetables. In eleven counties in 
Georgia, boys’ and girls pig clubs pro 
duced 11,000,000 pounds of cured pork 
last year. In that state, the legislature 
has set aside the 18th day of November 
each year as Georgia Products Day. On 
that day, the people will be expected to 
dine as exclusively as possible upon 





produce grown in Georgia. Southern 
men and women, southern boys and 
girls, are uniting their efforts in a de- 


termination to grow their own food, and 
to keep their cotton money at home 
When the south feeds camel insteat 
of importing a billion dollars’ worth 
of produce from the north, what will ba 
the effect upon corn belt farmers? Will 
the loss of this rich southern market 
affect the price of corn belt land? 
The problem of the world’s food 1s 
constantly becoming more pressing. It 
would become more pressing even tho 
every nation were at peace. With 960, 


000,000 people producing but 7 small 
portion of what they consume, the 
problem becomes more vital. It pre 


sents to America the opportunity ¢f 
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growing a dividend upon every acre. 

fhe enormous increase in the popu- 
Jation of the United States demands an 
ejually increasing production. Yet, 
production along some lines is decreas- 
i In the past fifteen years, the coun- 
try has gained 24,000,000 people, but 
the number of our beef animals has 
decreased 6,000,000; our sheep have 
decreased 10,000,000, and our hogs have 
jycreased only 11,000,000. 

As the population increases the pro- 


ducers become fewer in proportion to 
the consumers. Between 1900 and 1910 
the gain in population of the cities was 
35 per cent; that in rural communities 
only 11 per cent. If America is to do 
its part in feeding the world there must 
either be a much larger increase in the 
number of food producers or an in- 
crease in production. 

For the north to sell its pracuce to 
the south is economic waste. It is like 
taking a dollar out of one pocket and 
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putting it in another. The nation as a 
whole is no better off. But every dol- 
lar received for produce sold ebroad 
benefits the farmer raising the produce 
and adds to the wealth of the nation? 

There is no question’as to whether 
$250 or $300 farm land can be made 
to pay a profit. It will pay a profit. 
But it will not do so under shiftless and 
inefficent methods of farming. 

I believe the south will eventually 
feed herself. I believe the cattle tick 


REMINISCENCES OF AN AUC 


By COL. F. M. WOODS 


OU ask me for a little story for 
your Christmas number. I don’t 
know of anything interesting to 
write, sol will relate a few of the 

funny incidents in my career. They 
will be old to a good many of your 
readers, but possibly new to some. 

{ have passed the number of years 
allotted for man to live, and am now 
living on borrowed time. I am a little 
deaf when a man asks me for a dollar 
that I borrowed from him, but when 
he asks me to have a Cigar, that ear 
hears as well as ever. I feel just as 
young as I ever did, eat as heartily, 
and sleep soundly, and I lay it all to 
the fact that I have spent a good share 
of my time laughing. I can lie in bed 
now and laugh by the hour, thinking of 
funny episodes in my life as an auc- 
tioneer—foolish things. 


Speaking of forgetfulness, I remem- 
ber I once forgot absolutely my name 
when asked it. It was in the old days, 
when we bought scalpers’ tickets. I 
went into an office in St. Louis, and 
asked them what they had for Chicago. 

“IT have a minister’s pass,” said the 
agent, “and if you go to bed as soon 
as you get in the car, and hand your 
ticket out thru the curtain, you prob- 
ably won’t have any trouble.” 

I did so, and got to Chicago all 
right. ‘When the conductor came 
around in the morning with the tick- 
ets, he said to me: 

“What did you have?” 

“A pass,” said I. 

“What name?” he asked; and I could 
not, for the life of me, tell. But I spoke 
up quickly and said: 

“Lower eight.” 

That seemed to satisfy him, and he 
handed me my pass, which I had to 
have to get my rebate; but it was a 
close shave. After that, when I trav- 
eled on a pass, I took the precaution 
to put my name down in my book. 


Nowadays, when I want to laugh, I 
have only to think of old Jim Wil- 
liams, of Iowa. All the old-timers who 
read this knew Jim. He surely was a 
character. He could ask as eloquent a 
blessing as ever fell from the lips of 
man. At other times he could swear 
with a proficiency that would make a 
Missouri mule driver jealous enough to 
commit suicide. 

One night, Jim and I came _ into 
Ames, Iowa. together from a sale, at 
about midnight. We went to the only 
hotel in town, and were told by the 
clerk that all he had left was a room 
with two beds in it. I said: 

“That’s all right for me; but I am 
an awful snorer, and I don’t know how 
my friend here would like it.” 

“! can't sleep where anybody is snor- 
ing,” said Jim; but it was the best we 
could do, so we took the room. 

I told Jim I would go to bed, and he 
said he would*smoke a cigar before he 
came up. Just as I was leaving, I said, 
confidentially to Jim: 

“If I get to snoring too bad, you can 
always stop me by whistling a little 
tune.” 

“All right,” said Jim; but there was 
a@ careworn look on his face. 

I went to bed, and lay there and 
laughed until I cried, thinking of the 
fun I would have when Jim came up. 
Thirty minutes later, he came softly 
into the room, and I was snoring in 
the highest key—just goggling it off. 
Jim listened for a minute; then said: 

“By all that’s holy, I can’t stand 
this.” 

Then he seemed to remember what 
I had told him, and commenced to 
Whistle Yankee Doodle. I immediately 
Stopped. 

“It stops him, sure,” said Jim, and 
finished the tune. 

I waited three or four minutes, and 
then I started in, if possible, louder 
than ever. Jim stood it for a minute, 
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and then started up another-tune. I 
stopped. 

“Well, thank goodness, there is one 
thing that shuts him up,” said he; 
“but I guess 1 am in for an all-night 
whistle.” 

Then I roared and laughed until I 
fell asleep. This was twenty years 
ago, but I am laughing yet, and if you 
happen to know Jim (a grand old man), 
you will enjoy the story, and laugh too. 

Another time, I went to Hastings, 
Nebraska, to attend a fair, with H. S. 
Reed, editor of the Western Resources. 
We had one 1 and two beds. About 
eight p. m ed for bed, and Reed 
went do Street. As I went up- 
stairs, f n a landing a pine stick, 
about two Mches square and about two 
feet in length. It was driven full of 
very sharp wire nails. I took it along 
and put it in the foot of Reed’s bed, 
the nails pointing toward the head. 
Then I smoothed the quilts down very 
sarefully and went to bed. I laughed 
for fully an hour, as [ thought of what 
was coming. After a while, along came 
Reed. He was still as a mouse. Of 
course, I was snoring. He undressed, 
got into bed, pushed his feet down 
toward the foot, and simultaneously 
landed in the middle of the floor with 
a yell of pain. Of course, that woke 
me, and I jumped and said: 

“Reed, what is the matter?” 

“There is a snake in my bed,” yelled 
Reea. 

“Snakes nothing!” said I. “You had 
better come to bed earlier nights, or 
there will be snakes in your boots.” 

“Well, there is a snake in that bed. 
You see my foot is bleeding now.” And 








he walked toward the bed, standing off 
as far as possible, he pulled the quilts 
down until the stick came into view, 
and then I roared, and he swore, and I 
laughed the more, and am laughing yet. 
Another funny thing happened at 
Kirksville, Missouri. A dozen of us 
were sitting at the supper table, after 
a sale. Each one took up a bill-of- 
fare, to give his order. I took mine, 
and made a cross before two or three 
things that I wanted, and laid it down. 
Carey Jones was sitting beside me, 
and took in the situation. Taking my 
menu card (and it was a long one), he 
placed a cross before everything on 
the bill, and put it back by my plate. 
The colored waiter came _ around, 
looked my card over, and said: 
“Boss, do you want all that’s ma’ked 


here?” 

“Yes,” said I; “I want everything 
with a cross before it.” 

The boys gave him the wink, and 
I heard afterward that Carey Jones 
gave him a dollar to help carry out 
the joke. About twenty-five minutes 
later, after everyone else had finished 
his supper, in came four waiters, with 
a tray. about three feet square, a man 
at each corner, and the whole bill-of- 


fare on it, with a bill for $7.50. Well, 
you can imagine the rest. It cost me 
$15 that evening before I was thru 


with it. Oh, those good old days! But 
I don’t quite laugh now when I think 
that for me they are gone forever. 
Another time, I was selling for Jim- 
my Duffield and others, at Dayton, 
Ohio. At noon, some dozen of us 
were at one table. The colored waiter 
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will be eradicated. I believe herds of 
high-grade dairy cattle will be built 
up in the south. I believe diversified 
farming will become general in the 
cotton belt states. But I believe this 
change will take place so gradually 
that the growth of population will so 
equalize conditions that neither the 
corn belt farmer nor the price of his 
land will be affected, except that it 
will increase the value of his land, and 
make him a more prosperous citizen. 


IONEER 


was a good one, and at the close of 
the meal I reached into my pocket for 
a tip. I felt what I thought was two 
nickels and a quarter. I took the quar- 
ter and one of the other pieces, and 
slipped them into his hand. When sup- 
per time came, he danced about like 
a bubble. He couldn’t do enough for 
me, and said: 


“Boss, would you like some fresh 
fish?” 
I said, “You bet, bring me a nice 


order, and I will give you a good tip.” 

He brought me enough for five hun- 
gry men, and everything else in pro- 
portion, but I felt mortified at the 
lion’s share of attention he gave to me. 
About nine o’clock that evening, | said 
to some men sitting near to me: 

“Let’s have a cigar.” 

I remembered that I had a five- 
dollar gold-piece in my pocket, and 
thought it a good time to get rid of it, 
so 1 would not lose it. I called for the 
cigars, and felt for my gold. It wasn’t 
there. I thought for a moment, and 
then I knew that I had given it to my 
waiter at noon. 1 rushed to the clerk, 
and asked who the waiter was, and 
where he was. He said he didn’t know. 
He had just hired him for that day, 
and knew nothing at all about him; 
but he appreciated the joke, and knew 
me, as he used to live in Lincoln, my 
home, and so he wired the State Jour- 
nal, which came out the next morn- 
ing with a heading: “A Nebraska auc- 


tioneer tips the waiters in Dayton, 
Ohio, with five-dollar gold-pieces.” 


I could tell of the many acts of 
kindness extended to me by the breed- 
ers at different times: 

Once I had inflammatory rheuma- 
tism, and was walking on one leg and 
a pair of crutches. I was selling at 
Des Moines for Martin Flynn, as good 
aman as ever lived. When I went into 
the sale tent, I found an easy chair 
and three or four large pillows and 
cushions arranged for me to sit on. I 
said to Mr. Flynn: 

“I can’t do good 
seated.” 

Said he: “Colonel Woods, these are 
my cattie, are they not?” 

“Yes,” said I. 

“And you are my hired man today?” 

“Yes” 

“Well, you sit down in that chair 
and sell those cattle,” and the sympa- 
thetic audience made him a grand sale. 


work when I am 


The old-time breeders and the old- 


time auctioneers are about all gone. 
Such men as Frank Bellows, Harris, 
Gudgell, Funkhouser, Hardy, Flynn, 


Edwards, Harding, Brown, 
Westrope, Vanetta, Pierce, Sawyer, 
Scott, Judy, Muir, Edmondson, Kidd, 
and many other names that my poor 
memory does not recall. They were 
great men in their time, and laid the 
foundation for the great harvest now 
going on. 

In the present-day sale reports, there 
are few names that I recognize; but 
when I read of sales made up entirely 
of calves of my favorite breed, making 
better than a thousand-dollar average, 
I feel as Colonel Harris did, when he 
said: 

“Other breeds may come and go, but 
the Short-horn goes on forever.” 

And other men will come and go, but 
the names and influence of such men 
as I have mentioned, and others like 
them, will live on; and if we are to 
judge them by the measure of their 
achievements in a department of activ- 
ity in which they were conspicuous, 
we can truly call them giants of their 
time. They could see the humorous 
as well as the serious side of life. They 
loved their homes, and were generous 
to a fault. And the young men of to- 
day may well study their lives if they 
would better fit themselves to take 
their places and do their great work. 


Ki) bert, 
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BREAKING HORSES FOR THE ARMY 


By GEORGE FREDERIC STRATTON 


OR two months the past summer, 

there were gentlemen from Eng- 

land, France and Italy at Ogden, 

Utah, who had large and impres- 
sive chunks of experience added to 
the broad, comprehensive stock which 
they brought with them. 

They were officers of the European 
fighting nations, buying re-mounts for 
their armies, and of the many thou- 
sands of range horses brought into that 
market, a large proportion were not 
even halter-broke, a condition which 
those alert, dapper and decisive offi- 
cers had not met in Omaha or Kansas 
City or Chicago. 

Many of the horses had been bought 
in the inter-mountain region, and in 
Wyoming, Oregon and Washington, by 
big dealers who knew the 
exact specifications for 
artillery and cavalry ani 
mals, and the prices that 
would be paid by the va- 
rious governments’ for 
those accepted. But, al- 
tho those dealers knew 
the foregn buyers would 
not look at a horse that 
was not broken in some 
degree, they also knew 
that the buyers for the 
United States were not 
fussy on that 
long as the horses passed 
other inspection. Conse 
quently many horses were 


point, so 





herded from the range 
onto the ears, without 
evel iving felt the touch 
ola rope. 


A week after the great 
market had opened, the 


rane’, men, discovering ls 
that three out of the four \r 
ari buvers would not a 
look at an unbroken 
horse, decided, with the | 
quick adaptability of the | 


breed, to break their ani | 
mals right there at Og 
den All of them had 
brought helpers, expert 


horsemen, and there were 

Many cowboys who had 

come in and could be hired. And the 
ground was there, an immense, open 
stretch of plain right from the corrals 
across to the distant Salt Lake. 

So, day after day, and all day long, 
horses were roped, blind-folded, bridled 
and saddled, and mounted for the first 
time, and the gentlemen with the dark, 
expressive eyes, and closely trimmed 
moustaches, from sunny Italy and 
France, and the blue-eyed, tanned- 
skin men from England, saw a two- 
months’ show of the wildest, roughest, 
uncontrolled riding they had ever seen, 
which was going some. 

Out on that plain, one or two scores 
of such horses would often be seen 
thru the dust, plunging, rearing, wheel- 





furiously racing thru the 
greasewood. Curiously, tho, there was 
but little bucking, and an old Idaho 
ranchman grinned when I spoke of 
that. 

“There's plenty of folks reckon th’t 
no range horse was ever saddled th’ 
first time ’thout buckin’. But they’ve 
got another reckon. Reg’lar buckers 
are some scarce, an’ when we find one 
with a likely disposition that way, we 
just nachully keep Kim at it. Then we 
sell him to the showmen. Git a bigger 
price than any army’d ever pay, now 
or heretofore.” 

In two or three days, those broken 


ing and 








closed, and as the horse reaches it, 
another door closes behind him, and 
he is securely imprisoned. 

The platform boys slip a halter over 
his head, and, with a rope on each side, 
hold the nose opposite a foot-square 
opening in the forward door, thru 
which the captain, L.. Van Leer, and 
Doctor A. B. Baker could look at the 
mouth and teeth. Then the door is 
thrown open, and the released horse 
dashes down the runway, is turned 
back, and so kept on the furious rush 
for five or six turns. During that time, 
the officers have judged the height, 


the weight, the general build, and have 








horses could be put into any of the in- 
spection corrals, and if not sold to the 
first officer, would be run before the 
others in turn, until it was sure that 
the glory and honor of fighting for the 
flag was not to be theirs. 
Fascinatingly interesting as the wild 
work was to the buyers, it was old stuff 
to the ranchmen; but they found al- 
most an equal interest and enjoyment 
in watching the inspections, for the 
handling of the horses in the specially 
arranged corrals, and the marvelously 
quick judgment and decision of the 
buyers, were a revelation to men to 
whom the dicker for one horse often 
took several hours—sometimes days. 
Altho all of the corrals were fitted 
up on the same plan, op- 
erations in that of the 
United States officers, 
where many wild horses 
were brought in, fur- 
nished the thrills, and 
will be described 
Strongly walled with 
heavy plank, the corral 
is about twenty feet 
wide and two hundred 
feet long. At one end, 
leading from an adjoin- 
ing corral, is a passage- 
way just wide enough 
for a horse, close fit. 
Ourside of the six-foot 
walls of that passage- 
way areplatforms three 
feet from the ground, on 
which the attendants 
could operate. Inside 
the runway, in one cor- 
ner, is a small stockade 
with two narrow open- 
ings thru which the 
buyers and the few at- 
tendants could slip, if a 
horse developed a se- 
vere attack of outlawry. 
The operation of in- 
specting and deciding is 
wonderfully expeditious 
and effective. Into the 
big outside corral, a 
bunch of horses has 
been driven, and a rider 
heads one into the nar- 











A Rancher’s Daughter Helping 





to Break. 


passageway. The heavy 
door into the runway is 


Tactics of the Cowboys Bring a Wild One Down. 


also, with the keenest of experienced 
eyes, noted any limb defects. A couple 
of riders gently crowd the animal to- 
wards the inspector’s end of the run- 
way, and if it stands quiet for a few 
moments, they see how its wind is, and 
decide its fate, either by rejection or 
acteptance. 

Altho the owner or dealer is in that 
runway, it is only for the purpose of 
directing his men. Not a word is said 
to the buyers—not a favorable point 
is urged; for the first day’s experience 
with military buyers showed that the 
slightest attempt to press a sale was 
not‘ only useless, but prejudicial to 
themselves. The officers have their ex- 
act specifications, and must rely on 
their own judgement, and 
on that alone. There 
can be no dickering on 
the price, because the 
dealer knows to a dol- 
lar what he will get for 
each class of animals. 


If the horse is reject 
ed, it is turned into a 
corral on one side: if 


accepted, into the oppo 
site corral, where it is 
driven into another nar- 
row passageway, im- 
prisoned, and branded 
with the | S. brand, 
thru) openings in the 
wall. 

The specifications of 
all the buyers are so 
nearly alike that they 
may be practically cov- 
ered by one narration. 
Horses for any branch 
of the service must be 
between five and nine 
vears old. For cavalry 
they shopld be from 15 
to 15.8 hands in height; 
artillery horses, from 
1.100 to 1,400 pounds in 
in weight. Whites and 
xrays are not accepted 
hy the United States 
and England, nor were 
they by France and It- 
aly a year ago; but re- 
cently the latter coun- 
tries have taken them, 
as they are following a 











simple process of staining them brown, 
to eliminate the too visible light colors 
It is difficult to learn the exact 
prices paid by the various governments 
The officers will answer no question: 
except from the dealers; and the dea!- 
ers are not particularly eager to makv«. 
public the prices they receive for 
horses for which they are continually 
combing the country. I learned, how 
ever, from one of these men, that Eng 
land is paying $171 for cavalry re- 
mounts, and $225 for artillery horse; 
or gunners. The United States is pay- 
ing about the same, but France and 
Italy have not been so particular about 
all the points required by the first two 
countries, and have been getting their 
re-mounts at somewhat lower figures. 
The speed in selecting 
and deciding on the ani- 
| mals is astonishing. I saw 
forty horses brought in, 
i inspected and passed.on 
| in an hour. It is true that 
two-thirds of these never 
halted on the trip from 
their entry on down into 
the rejection corral. The 
instant the captain’s eyes 
fell on a horse brought in, 
a defect of color, height, 
weight, or a noticeable 
splint or curb, brought a 
shake of the head, and a 
shout: “Take him out!” 
At the corrals of the 
foreign buyers, the speed 
was not so great, for 
nothing but well-broken 
or halter-broken horses 








were brought in, and 
there was the opportu- 


nity for close examina- 
tion and criticism. It is 
not possible to know that 
the examination secured 
a larger proportion of 
good horses than that of 
the United States men, 
but the statement of a 
big dealer, who sold over 
three thousand horses in 
the sale, gives an excel 
lent impression: 

“T had plenty of opportunity every 
day to size up the horses I was going 
to put on inspection, and 1 knew the 
specifications as well as the officers 
did; and I’m pretty dead sure that did 
not pass or reject fifty horses of my 
whole bunch that they didn’t have good 
cause to.” 

The horses bought by the foreigners 
were sent to New York or to Portland, 
Maine, for shipment to Europe. Those 
bought by the United States officers 
were at first shipped to the re-mount 
station in Montana, but latterly they 
have been shipped direct to the Mexi- 
can border. At either destination, they 
are broken and trained by United 
States cavalrymen. 


—_ rr 4 





A Rancher's Little Son Breaking a Horse. 
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Typical old wooden bridge—the kind threshing machines go thru. Typical standard slab bridge of concrete—Hardin counts 
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Standard concrete box culvert which is permanent, 











A type of unsafe wooden culvert that is disappearing. Pedestal abutment bridge with concrete approach spats. 





In the above reproductions of photographs are shown two of the old style and four of the new style of bridges and culverts. It has been said that during the 
past two years Iowa has been building better bridges and culverts than any other state in the Union. Whether this is true or not, certainly it can truthfully be said 
that no state has been building better. The old dangerous and costly wooden structures are being replaced by permanent concrete and steel culverts and bridges which 
should last for generations, and thru the wise requirements of the present highway law these new structures are being built at fair prices. 
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IOWA AT THE EXPOSITION 


By VICTOR FELTER 


HE dream of centuries was real- 

ized when the Panama canal was 
opened to navigation, in 1915. 

The water route from New York 

to San Francisco is 8,000 miles shorter 
than before its completion. California 
and the Golden Gate cities were to re- 
ceive great commercial impetus, and 
were naturally in a mood to celebrate 
the completion of this huge waterway 
that connects the two great oceans. A 
Congress designated San Francisco 
as the most appropriate place for the 
great celebration, and the city and 
state gladly accepted the responsibility 
of providing for ‘he reception of the 
nations of the world. In a few days, a 
fund of $20,000,000 was raised. This 
was added to by the various states and 
nations until it was conservatively es- 
timated that a total of more than $50,- 
000,000 was expended for all purposes. 
The exposition is now a thing of the 


past, but I have thought readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer might be interested 
in some of the incidents which oc- 
curred in connection with our lowa 


agricultural exhibit 

The much-wanted and seriously-be- 
lated appropriation came in the very 
month of the opening of the exposi 
tion. A sign, “Reserved for Iowa,” had 
stood for months, on the corner of a 
60\60-foot square space, on one of the 
main corners in the center of the great 
Agricultural Pslace, directly under the 
dome, 200 feet 

Special permission was secured, 
granting up to May Ist, for the final 
completion of the agricultural disnlry 
Time was precious. The general p!-"'s 
for the exhibit had been agreed upen, 
and Professor Buchanan, of Ames, was 
sent on to get things under headway, 
while Fred Hethershaw, and the writer 
with a helper, made haste to prepare 
the car of exhibits for shipment. It 
was calculated that 400 bushels of 
corn would be required for all pur-. 
pose Over 300 bushels were pur- 
chased of Mr. Zeller, of Greene county, 
to execute the Horn of Plenty, which 
was to be the central attraction of the 
display. Every ear of this corn was 
wrapped with paper, of which about 
900 pounds were used for that particu- 
lar purpose. 

We left Des Moines March 6th, in a 
typical lowa snow-storm. Three days 
later, we rolled up the curtain at day- 
break, and from the Pullman window 


above. 





had our first view of the wonderful 
land of flowers—California. We were 
nearing Los Angeles, and the roses, 


geraniums and oranges ‘were stretch- 
ing away on every side, in pleasant 
contrast to the lowa weather we had 
just left behind 

Our car of exhibits arrived at San 
Francisco after two weeks of travel 
over mountains, plains and desert. The 
car was switched right to the corner 
of the Agricultural Building, and the 
barrels and great boxes were taken in- 
to the building by electric “jitneys.” 

Few people realize the labor re- 
quired to install such an exhibit. The 
main attraction was the big Horn of 
Plenty, pouring out its wealth of gold- 
en corn over a pile 32 feet high and 
65 feet in diameter. Some forty bush- 
els of corn were strung on wires, after 
boring out the pith with a brace and 
bit. These corn ropes were then laid 
over the big cone in a criss-cross fash- 
ion, thus making a rough surface to 
help hold the corn in place. All of 
those barrels of corn had to be un- 
wrapped, which task alone would re- 
quire ten or eleven days’ labor for one 
man. The sheaf grains had been 
cured from many different exhibitors, 
and had to be re-tied, to make their 
appearance uniform from a decorative 
view point. 

The painting had been completed, 
and our many signs and claims had 
been arranged in conspicuous places. It 
soon became apparent that some of 
these claims would be challenged, and 
proof would be necessary. Before the 
display was half finished, a big, tall, 
eruff Texan came up and asked if | 
was working for lowa. When I told him 
I was. he immediately indulged in 
some typical western profanity, and 
said that “your big yeller sign around 
there lies.” When asked what part 
he objected to, he explained that it said 
that Iowa stands first in the produc- 
tion of beef. He said that Texas could 
beat Iowa a mile on cattle. I admitted 


se- 


that Texas had something like a mil- 


lion more cattle than Iowa, but said 
that their cattle were sent north in 
large numbers, to be converted into 


beef by eating our good Iowa corn. He 
admitted that there was some differ- 
ence between “beef” and “cattle.” 
The manner of making the awards 
at such an exposition is very different 
from that employed at ordinary fairs. 
The awards were made by a jury of 
seventeen men, two-fifths of whom 
were from foreign countries. These 
seventeen were divided into several 
groups, one for corn, one for small 
grain, one for tubers, one for sugar- 
producing plants, ete. The judging 
sys- 


was done entirely by the merit 


a ae 





sugar-producing plants, and New York 
on dairy products. 

Many visitors were looking for sou- 
venirs of every description. The great 
pile of golden corn was a suggestion, 
but we usually refused to shell off just 
a few kernels for those who asked. A 
refined, wealthy-appearing lady polite- 
ly asked and then begged for just one 
ear of corn to plant on her ranch. She 
explained that she would have all the 
seed cared for, and would soon have 
enough to plant quite an area. I finally 
got an ear from our surplus, and 
wrapped it up for her, and enjoyed her 
appreciation of the gift. In further con- 
versation, I finally asked how large a 
ranch she had up the valley. Imagine 


te Bar w RR 


Horn of Plenty Pouring Out Its Wealth of Corn. 


tem, not competitive. Our samples of 
corn, small grain, potatoes and such 
did not come in competition with those 
of other states, but were given a mark- 
ing based on 100, representing perfec- 
tion. A mark of 85 or over entitled 
the entry to a gold medal; 75 to 85, to 
a silver medal, and so on. Only the 
groups and collections came into com- 
petition with those from other states 
and nations. 

The judging lasted for two weeks, 
and we were then kept in suspense for 
many days before the secretary to the 
superior jury handed us the list of our 
winnings. There were several sheets 
of the winnings, and it was found that 
we had won the grand prize on col- 
lective exhibit of corn, two medals of 
honor, fourteen gold medals, eighty- 
four silver medals, one hundred and 
sixty-one bronze medals-—-two hundred 
and eighty-four prizes in all. The re- 
sources of the state in the grain line 
were displayed in a very attractive 
manner, and no other state ever won 
such honors at any exposition. 

Montana won the grand prize on 
small grain; Oregon on forage crops; 
Kansas on sorghums; Louisiana on 


an lowa farmer's surprise when she 
answered, “An acre and a half.” 
An arrangement was made so that 


school children were admitted for five 
cents each when accompanied by their 
teacher. Hundreds of these children 
were there every day. A bright little 
lad of ten politely asked if he could 
have just one “piece of corn.” I asked 
what kind of a piece of corn he meant, 
whether an ear or a kernel. He said 
he wanted a piece like we had some 
letters made from around in front. It 
was a slice of corn cut from an ear for 
decorating purposes. He explained that 
they were making maps, and were to 
put on the map of each state one of the 
leading products of that state, and he 
wanted to stick a piece of corn on the 
map of lowa, because TI had told his 
class a few days before that lowa was 
first in corn production. I gave him 
the corn, and he ran away delighted. In 
a few minutes, he returned with forty 
classmates, all wanting corn. I got out 


the corn cutter and supplied them, 
thinking it a good advertisement. 
The one question that was asked 


more than any other was, “Mister, how 
much corn is there in that pile?’ There 














iowa is the Foremost State in Draft Horse Production. 





was much amusement having visitors 
guess at the amount. There was a va- 
riation of about five thousand bushels 
in their estimates. One former Iow an, 
who had lived in California for thirty 
years, remarked that he never had ag 
tall a pile, but had more corn than that 
in a single year when he farmed in 
Iowa. He reckoned there must be any- 
how three thousand bushels in the pile, 
When told that there were only three 
hundred bushels, he thought that we 
were fooling the public by misrepre- 
sentation. I! explained that the corn 
was like beauty, only skin deep, and 
the surface was all that would be seen, 
even had it been corn all the way to 
the floor. 

Another question that was frequent- 
ly asked was, “How do you make the 
corn stay up on that pile?” TI usually 
explained about the corn ropes, and 
also about the hundred pounds of big 
nails that had been driven into the 
wood to help hold the corn. Every ear 
had been carefully placed, so that it 
would not slip off, and in such a man- 
ner that the effect would be that of a 
natural flow from the Horn of Plenty. 

In June there was a very noticeable 
earthquake one night, that did shake 
some ten bushels of corn from the 
cone. This was replaced with consid- 
erable difficulty. After this had hap- 
pened, I told the inquirers that we 
were not accustomed to earthquakes 
in Iowa, and that we had not planned 
against such accidents. 

Karly in the season, a fine-looking 
Frenchman engaged us in conversa- 
tion, and we had much difficulty in 
making each other understand. So the 
Frenchman turned to leave, saying he 
would be back soon. He returned with 
an interpreter, and we had a very in- 
teresting conversation about the agri- 
culture of our home countries. Our 
display was wonderfully attractive to 
him. My visitor was in charge of the 
French government exhibit, that had 
just arrived on the ship Jason, the 
same boat that had taken Christmas 
presents from lowa to the suffering 
Belgians the winter before. While the 
ship was being unloaded, the French- 
man was called home to take command 
of his fighting countrymen, he being 
a trusted officer. In a few weeks more 
I read with sadness the report of my 
friend’s death in his first battle. Such 
are the tolls of war. 

One of our signs that caused some 
surprise. but was not contradicted was 
the one that read: “Iowa has within 
her borders the largest tillable land 
area in the world—95.3 per cent.” 

A western editor read and re-read 
the sign: “Iowa, the only billion-dollar 
state,” and then asked just what was 
meant by it. It was explained that 
Iowa is the only state whose total agri- 
cultural produce, together with her live 
stock valuation, ever exceeded the bil- 
lion-dollar mark in any one year. He 
thought that surely the poultry or fruit 
or something must have been over- 
looked in comparing Iowa with such a 
state as his. I assured him that there 
had been no oversight, but, to furnish 
convincing proof, asked him to go with 
me to the United States government 
agricultural exhibit, and get statistics 
from headquarters. The man in charge 
assured my friend that the sign was 
correct, and told the editor that his 
state was twelfth in total agricultural 
valuation. 

lowa cattle, and all others east of the 
Rocky mountains, were barred by the 
quarantine restrictions; but the Iowa 
horses made history never before 
equaled by any other state at any eX- 
position. Iowa won two championships 
on Percherons, two on Belgians, one 
on Clydesdales, two on Morgans, and 
one in the pony class. Iowa won every 
grand championship prize for which 
her horses competed in the draft horse 
division. lIowa stands first in dralt 
horse production. 

Iowans and former Iowans number- 
ing over a hundred a day registered 
as visitors at our booth. One hundred 
and fifty thousand former Iowans now 
reside in California. Many old-time 
acquaintances were renewed at the 
foot of the corn pile. The Iowa corner 
was much used as a meeting-place for 
friends. All expressed delight and sat- 
isfaction with lowa’s participation 1 
this greatest of all international expo- 
sitions. 
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LEARNING FROM OTHERS 


7 is an old saying that experi- 
ence is a dear teacher; and so 
it is, especially if it is our own 
experience, The men who get 

ahead in this world are the men 
who are able to profit from the 
experience of others. It is as- 
tonishing what a small percent- 
age of men are able to do this. 
Most of us have to have things 
beaten into us thru our own hard 
knocks; but it is those men who 
can profit by the experience of 
preceding generations, and the 
experience of their own genera- 
tion, who become successful and 
who stand out above their fel- 
lows, whether this success be in 
money matters or in any other 
field that attracts the ambitions 
of men. This is the story of one 
of these men, who started out 
with the notion that he did not 
know it all, and who was willing 
to learn wherever he found peo- 
whom he considered knew more than 
he did. 

Mr. J. M. Hussey started as a hired 
man on a farm in 1896. He received 
$180 tor the year’s work. The next 
year he got $19 a month, and the year 
following, $20 a month. By practicing 
economy, he saved $500 in these three 
years, and he said it came the slowest 
and hardest of any $500 he ever accu- 
mulated. That it was real economy 
must be evident when we note that his 
total earnings for these three years 
were $648. 

The last year that he worked as a 
hired hand, he managed the farm, and 
he made for the owner $1,809, after 


paying his own salary and expenses. It’ 


seemed to Mr. Hussey that if he could 
do that well for another man, he ought 
to be able to do fully as well for him- 
self. So in 1899, he started out with 
his $500 and a wife. About the first 
thing he did was to negotiate a loan 
of $2,200. With this, he bought stock 
and farm equipment. He rented a 220- 
acre farm, agreeing to. pay $2.75 per 
acre for it. At the end of six years, he 
had paid off his loan, was out of debt, 
and had as profit for his six years’ 
work ninety-six head of cattle, two 
hundred and fifty hogs, and a full 
equipment of farm machinery. 

During this period when Mr. Hussey 
was a tenant, the landlord offered to 
fix up the porch on the house and make 
sone other minor improvements. Mr. 
Hussey said: “You rent me the farm 
for a term of years, and I will pay for 
all the improvements out of my own 
pocket, provided you do not raise the 
rent on me. If you sell the farm with- 
in this time, you pay me for my labor 
and the money I have spent on im- 
provements. Otherwise, I will do the 
work for nothing.” 

They talked it over. Mr. Hussey ex- 
plained the sort of improvements he 
had in mind, and they made an agree- 
ment in accordance with his proposi- 
tion. The money he had saved up to 
this time had been invested in stock. 
So he borrowed $1,100, at 6 per cent. 
Among the improvements he made was 
a good hog house with a concrete floor, 
He tiled out a thirty-acre field which 
was wet. He put down a deep well, 
and piped the water into the 
house as well as into the barn 
and outside water troughs. 

He figured that the new hog 
house would enable him to make 
More money on his hogs; that 
the tiling would increase the 
the crops and make that field a 
sure producer; and the water 
System would lighten the labor 
both in the house and out. He 
was right. The permanent im- 
proveinents added not only to the 
productive power of the farm, 
but they added three times their 
cost to the market value of the 
Place, The result was that a man 





looking for a farm, made an of- 
fer ich the owner did net feel 
like refusing. So Mr. Hussev was 


Paid tor the 
had made, and also paid 
ally for his labor. 

Now, after a period of fifteen 
yea: Mr. Hussey figures that 
he is ahead $50,000; and he at- 
tributes most of his success to 


improvement. he 
liper- 


his willingness to learn from oth- 
ers Incidentally he says the help 
he had from Wallaces’ Farmer 





A Ne 
during this period Was worth more to 
him than the help he got from any 
other source. When the writer was on 
his farm recently, a hog was suffering 
from partial paralysis. In the house, 
Mr. Hussey took down a scrapbook and 
turned to a page on which was pasted 
a clipping taken from Wallaces’ Farm- 
er a good many years ago. 


“That one clipping,” said he; “has 
saved me more dollars than I ever 


spent for subscriptions in all my life. 
I don't try to remember the formula 
from one sick hog to the next; but I 
know right where to find it, and it 








w Modern Home With Conveniences Has Replaced the Old Shack. 








field where clover had been grown. 
Then, when Wallaces’ Farmer began 
to talk alfalfa, Mr. Hussey had an 
open ear. He had profited greatly by 
its advice on growing clover and car- 
rying on other farming operations. A 
neighbor who had tried to grow alfalfa 
told him it would not succeed on that 
farm; but Mr. Hussey told him he 
could depend on Wallaces’ Farmer, and 
he followed its instructions. He used 
lime; he inoculated according to in- 
structions, and he sowed in August. 
He found that alfalfa was even better 
than clover. He uses it as hog pasture, 


Manure is Handled in an Efficient, Economical Way. 


has cured many hogs that otherwise 
I would have lost.” 

He makes it a practice to file away 
for future reference everything that 
he thinks he may need sometime. He 
said the way Wallaces’ Farmer con- 
tinued to talk clover growing finally 
made its impression. Iifteen years ago 
almost every issue emphasized the 
value of clover, and finally he became 
a convert. The more clover he grew 
and ted, the better he liked it, not 
alone because it made good feed, but 
because he got larger crops from every 


but is careful not to over-pasture it, 
and he cuts it for hay regularly. 

Back in 1902, he saw an article in 
Wallaces’ Farmer on hogging down 
corn. He wondered whether the Farm- 
er was not going a little too fast. It 
seemed to him that hogging down corn 
would be a wasteful practice; but he 
thought it worth a trialeand he hogged 
down a field of corn that year. He 
found that the advice on this was just 
as good as on Clover and alfalfa, and 
he has been hogging down corn every 
year since. 





Silos and Cattle Have Helped to Accumulate a Small Fortune. 








Another thing he learned from 
Wallaces’ Farmer was to use 
rape. He said he did not even 
know what rape seed looked like 
—and would not have known the 
plant if he had seen it; but he 
was willing to take a chance on 
advice trom this authority. So he 
ordered some seed. This was in 
the days when he was renting. 
When his landlord heard of it, 
he almost forbade planting it. 
He said it looked iike mustard 
seed, and he did not want to in- 
troduce mustard on his farm. Mr. 
Hussey agreed to confine it to a 
certain field, and said it must be 
good, because Wailaces’ Farmer 
said so. So permission was giv- 
en to sow it. This was back in 
the early 1900’s. That year he 
harvested two crops from the 
same tield, a crop of corn anda 
crop of rape. The combination 
worked splendidly, as it has con- 
tinued to do for the last fourteen 
years or more. He seeds the rape at the 
rate of four or five pounds per acre, late 
in June, when the corn is laid by. 

Fach year he has fed some cattle. 
Formerly he fed steers, but he has dis- 
continued this now for baby beeves. 
Those he raises, he keeps on growing 
from the first, and tries to buy stuff 
good enough to go with them. He gets 
his calves to eating grain just as soon 
as they will take it, and they have 
constant access to a self-feeder, which 
contains a mixture of corn and oats, in 
the proportion of one bushel of oats to 
two of corn. For every fifty bushels of 
this mixture, he adds 200 pounds of 
oil meal. He says he has no trouble at 
all in keeping his baby beeves thrifty 
under this plan. 

Iie milks some cows every year. The 
barn is not fancy, but it is practical 
and comfortable. Swinging steel stan- 
chions hold the cows. He has a con- 
crete feeding floor and a silo. Mr. 
Hussey’s son, a lad of only fourteen, 
operates the milking machine, and 
milks fifteen to twenty cows in about 
an hour and a half. Mr. Hussey tests 
his cows, and when he finds one which 
is not profitable in the dairy, she goes 
in with the beef stock. Outside the 
the barn stands a manure spreader, 
into which every pound of manure is 
dumped as it comes from the stable, 
being carried out by a litter carrier. 
The manure is hauled direct to the 
fields. Mr. Hussey appreciates the 
value of manure, and has concrete 
floors around his self-feeders, so as to 
save all of it. He is planning now to 
put a concrete floor over his entire 
barnyard. 

Mr. Hussey’s present farm, in Buena 
Vista county, lowa, was bought four or 
five years ago. The only improvements 
at that time were an old house, a poor 
corn crib, and a fair barn. Mr. Hussey 
leased it to another man for two years 
on a share basis. The first year, it 
brought him $2,400 in cash; the next 
year, $2.000. Then he took hold of it 
himself, and spent about $8,000 for 
improvements, which include a silo, a 
cattle barn, a new granary, a good hen 
house, a new modern house, and a 
water system, along with some tiling 
and other permanent improve- 
ments. The old house was con- 
verted into a sort of power and 
storage house. In one room of 
this he has a gasoline engine, 
with which he grinds his grain. 
The same engine runs a dynamo 
that gives electric lights to the 
house, buildings and yard, and 
furnishes power for the milking 
machine, for pumping, and for 
some other light work. 

One of the things which has 
contributed to his success is the 
fiet that he has always kept his 
credit good. He has realized the 
importance of having enough 
working capital, and, by keeping 
his credit good at the bank, he 
has had no trouble in borrowing 
money when he needed it. 

This is not a very complete 
story of Mr. Hussey’s farming 
operations during the past six- 
teen years, but it shows what 
one man can do, if he has an 
open mind, a_ willingness to 
Jearn from others, together with 
a willingness to work hard him- 
self. 
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THE WAY THE FARM LIGHT LED 


By EDGAR L. VINCENT 


IFE and | both loved the farm 
always did like it, from the 

time we were old enough to 

know how beautiful it is. 
Somehow. however, we were both of 
us shunted off the main line of life, 
and brought up in quite a different 
atmosphere from that of the farm. She 
went to a normal school, graduated, 


and became a teacher She was a 
good one, too, just such as you would 
expect a farmer girl to be. I took a 


notion to newspaper work, and got a 
good start in that. Then, very unex- 
pectedly, an opportunity came to me 
to go to the capital and work as a 
government cimploye. Just as most 
young men would do, if they should 
be brought face to face with a propo- 
sition of that kind, I went, and fol- 
lowed the service for six years. Part 
of the time | was in the main office, 
and part of the time traveling about 
the country. The pay was good, and 
as regular as the tick of the clock. 

But I never really liked the govern- 
ment employ. I worked as hard as I 
ever did in my life, but no one ever 
seemed to know or care. It did not 
secm to me thst I wanted to be a work- 
ef for the public, fine as that might be 
in theory. It must be that a spirit of 
freedom, born out on the farm, kept 
calling me back to the fields and the 
woods. So one day I surprised the 
men “up above” in the office by say- 
ing that I was going back home, and I 
was going tostay. They mostly thought 
me foolish, but the man at the head of 
the bureau said, when I told him: 

“That's right. This is no place for 
a live man. Here you never will be 
heard of. Out there, you can do any- 
thing you like.” 

That sounded good to me. Of course, 
that man did not really know what he 
was taiking about, never having 
worked on a farm, but it helped me to 
decide the matter for good and all. So 
I took the wife [ had married when I 
was appointed, and the little boy who 
had come to us, and started for the 
country. 

Things had changed a good deal 
since wife and I had been on the farm 
before. Work was no longer done as 
it used to be. The change had made 
it rather difficult for us to find our 
places right off, and we looked about 
for some time before we found the 
farm we wanted, but we found it alll 
right, a little place of sixty acres, ten 
miles from a railroad, but in a fine 
neighborhood, and with a fine, strong 
soil which had never been overworked. 
It was almost as if we never had lived 
on the farm at all for a while. We 
had nearly everything to learn, except 
that I had not forgotten how to milk, 
and wife knew how to make the best 
butter a man ever put into his mouth. 
She could cook well, too, and do all 
kinds of housework in a way to make 
a man happy, if he had a spark of 
love for home in his make-up. 


HIS is the title of a poem that 
was published in one of our mag- 
azines at Christmas time. The 
thought is that, to the grass, that 

had grown so quietly and so modestly in 
the Judean fields and had been made 
into hay by humble Judean peasants, 
came the high honor of beine used for 
the manger bed of the Holy Child. 
“The humblest thing that grows on 
earth, 
You gave Him comfort at his birth, 
And kept Him warm, and made a nest 
Wherein His tiny limbs might rest. 


“Still with strange blindness have 
we trod 

Amongst the common fields of God 

Seeing but dimly as we pass 

The ancient glory of the grass.’ 


There is nothing spectacular about 
the grass; beautiful as it is, we are 
scarcely conscious of its loveliness. A 
tree is far more imposing, more impor- 
tant looking; we demand mountains, 
cataracts, rivers and precipices before 
we will talk about scenery; yet it is 
by the grass that we are nourished; 
upon the grass our physical life de- 
pends. It was not only to the infant 
Christ that the grass ministered, but 
for all the race of which He was the 








We Remodeled the House and Set Out Some Shade Trees and Shrubs. 


We started with three cows, twenty- 
five hens, and one horse. Folks thought 
it a little peculiar that we should be 
setting up a “one horse” business, but 
we said little, and kept on with our 
knitting. The cows were good of their 
kind, and the kind was as good as any- 
body had at that time in the neighbor- 
hood in which we lived. In all the 
country roundabout, there was not then 
a single pure-bred cow to my knowl- 
edge, and | hunted the district over 
pretty well for the cows I finally pur- 
chased. The hens, too, were just such 
as the neighbors had. In fact, we 
bought them of the man who owned the 
place before we went on it. There was 
a little, old, weather-beaten barn on 
the place, twenty-four by thirty-six 
feet in size, and a hen house sixteen 
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by twenty. The house was old, and 
needed a good deal of repairing to 
make it really comfortable. Lots of 
work ahead, and we with muscles all 
let down and soft from the years in 
the oftice. 

We made up our minds that the 
stock ought to have a good place to 
stay, even if we did not. We could get 
along. but the cows would be cold and 
uncomfortable, and we knew enough to 
know that it takes comfort to get the 
most out of .cows. So we made our 
first big job the enlarging and improv- 
ing of the barn. We moved it about 
ten rods nearer the house, raised it 
up, put a basement under it, added 
fourteen feet to the length, sided it 
with surfaced lumber, painted it red, 
trimmed with white, and placed a nice 
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Today We Have About 800 Hens and Two Good Poultry Houses. 


“THE GLORY OF THE GRASS” 


By MARY BARRON WASHBURN 


type, it provides comfort and susten- 
ance, And, similarly, it is not by what 
we call the great things, the great 
events, that life is built up, but by the 
small, the petty, the unnoticed, and the 
unreme« mbered. 

All of our Christmas symbols were 
originally common, ordinary things. 
Each year, trees and other greens are 
shipped by the trainload from the quiet 
country places where they have grown, 
te far-off, bustling cities, and whole 
industries are devoted to providing 
what are supposed to be the appropri- 
ate decorations for Christmas. But the 
people whe started the custom of 
Christmas trees found them growing 
all around; they lived amongst such 
trees, and it was a common, every-day 
tree that once a year blossomed into 
beauty for the children, and so to them, 
for all the rest of the year, every ordi- 
nary little fir was a potential, an in- 
cipient Christmas tree. It was no fan- 
tastic, out-of-the-ordinary receptacle 


that Saint Nicholas filled with gifts, 
but the stocking, or in some countries 
the shoe, that had been worn all day. 
It was not to the king upon his throne, 





nor to the governor in his palace, that 
the first Christmas revelation came, 
but to the humble shepherds, 
“Simply chatting in a rustic row.” 
I used to picture the angels as float- 
ing in the sky, with the shepherds gaz- 
ing up at them, but a careful reading 
of the account reveals that the angels 
“stood by” the shepherds while chant- 
ing their joyous song. A great painter 
once painted a picture of a monastery 
kitchen in which the monks, return- 
ing from their prayers in the church, 
are amazed and overcome to find angels 
at work preparing the meal, and doing 
the homely tasks. ‘God must like com- 
mon people,” said Abraham Lincoln, 
“or He would not have made so many 
of them.” Our very nation is founded 
upon the assumption that average peo- 
ple. people not of extraordinary but of 
ordinary qualifications and equipment, 
can be trusted to meet responsibility 
adequately and to act righteously. 
“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When duty whispers low, 
must, 
The youth replies, I can.” 


Thou 


cupola on the top. Then we begin 
to gather up a few more cows. Fight 
was about as many as we could wel] 
keep at that time. For a while, wile 
made the cream up into butter—and | 
never saw finer butter than that was. 
We had a deep-setting creamer, and 
took lots of pains to have the butter 
the very best possible. It always sold 
well, too, which is about as good proof 
as I know of that it was all right. 

The next season we went at the 
house; raised that up, too, put a bay 
window on the west side, set out some 
shade trees aid shrubs, and, in fact, 
changed the appeorance of things 
around there so that you would scarce- 
ly have known it. But we were not 
yet satisfied. We wanted to do still 
better. Another boy came along; the 
oldest one was getting so he could do 
quite a lot of work, and we ventured 
out by adding fifty acres to the place. 
There was a good deal of work to do 
on that, too, in the way of clearing out 
old stumps and carting off ctones. 
“On the newly-bought place, we built 
a fine barn and made many other im- 
provements. These, together with the 
other changes we had made on the two 
farms, in the way of cutting off brush 
and subduing wild land, made it prob- 
able that we could keep more cows. A 
farm of one hundred acres adjoining 
the home place, came into the market 
thru the death of the old man who had 
settled there a long time before, and 
we bought this, making now more than 
two hundred acres, all told. 

To make a long story short, today 
we have thirty head of horned cattle, 
four horses, and about eight hundred 
hens. To house the hens, we have 
built two new houses, each a hundred 
feet in length, with cement floors and 
other modern improvements. We were 
compelled to enlarge the stock barn, 
too, and put a cement floor under the 
whole of that, besides building a silo. 

Now, it may be somebody will say 
that this could be done because of 
the money earned while in the gov- 
erument employ, and that if we had 
Seen compelled to depend on what 
‘ve grew on the place, we never could 
1ave accomplished what we have. But 
when we hade the first sixty paid for, 
we were about down to bed-rock. What 
we have done since has been done with 
our own hands. And I will say that if 
| had not had a good, true, faithful 
wife, and two good boys, I never could 
have come anywhere near reaching the 
goal 1 have. : 

And we never have been sorry we 
made the move we did. As the man 
back in the oftice said, we have been 
a part of the life of the community in 
which we live; we have helped to 
shape things to no small extent. We 
have worked hard, had many trying 
days, and still are happy. It seems to 
me yet that the farm is the best place 
in the world to live, especially if one 
has buoys to bring up, or girls either. 


To us farmer folk, occupied like the 
erass in feeding the race, busy with 
all sorts of petty details, and pressed 
upon by crowding tasks until some- 
times it is hard to see the meaning of 
it all, hard to see the woods for the 
trees, it ought to come as a great in- 
spiration, this revelation of the glory 
of common things, this knowledge thet 
however circumscribed our lives may 
be, they lie open to the infinite reach- 
es of the sky. 

During recent years, Christmas has 
been more called into question thai 
ever before. If it is, as some maintain, 
merely a season of empty sentim ntal- 
ity, of hurry and worry and irration I 
expenditures, if it leaves in its wake 
only dissatisfaction, and envy, and dis- 
content, and unpaid bills, and nervous 
prostretion—then we can well afford 
to dispense with it. But if we can 50 
organize and relate it that, as we tread 
the common fields, we can see even 
dimly the ancient glory of the grass, 
and may now and then, as we are busy 
with our daily tasks, have our eyes 
opened to see that angels are standing 
by us, praising God, Christmas will be 
the crowning beauty of the year, the 
true red-letter day in our whole cal- 
endar. 
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CHRISTMAS FOR TWO 


O outsiders, Paul and Nellie Shir- 
ley were just an ordinary young 
married couple on an lowa farm. 
He was big and brown, with a 

twinkling eye which made children 
adore him. She was little, blonde, 
plimp, and possessed of that most un- 
common of virtues—sound common- 
She would have told you that 
she had the best husband in the world, 
and he was ready to swear that his was 
the best wife on earth. 

On one point only did they radically 
differ: Nellie hoarded things as a 
miser hoards his gold; Paul kept only 
what he had definite use for. Nellie 
liked fussy rooms; Paul preferred to 
heave rooms with necessary furniture 
only. Nellie delighted in her parlor 
cosy-corner; Paul would have enjoyed 
pitching out the heap of dainty cush- 
ions, too delicate for use, and substi- 
tuting one every-day pillow. 

On her mantel-piece, Nellie treasured 
ornaments and postcards which she 
carefully dusted and rearranged each 
doy. Paul hated posteards. She dearly 
loved the plate-rail in her dining-room, 
with its rows of odd plates, under 
which were hooked fancy pitchers and 
cups. To her husband’s mind, every 
piece belonged on the pantry shelf. 

A friend, on moving away, gave Nel- 
lie two spidery-legged chairs, minus 
rounds in both legs. 

“Aren’t they just the dearest, odd 
chairs!” she gushed. 

Paul looked at them scornfully: 

“Very odd chairs,” he agreed. 

These differences were not. vital, 
however, for Paul gave Nellie free rein 
in the house, and she recognized his 
undisputed rule on the farm. 

From half-past five in the morning 
until after supper, the two were kept 
busy. Nellie kept a garden and raised 
chickens, made delicious butter from 
the milk of their one cow, and, if occa- 
gion arose, helped Paul in the field. 

n addition to his own work, Paul 
corried water and coal for her, turned 
the machine on wash-days, and often 
wiped the dishes. They were two part- 
ners, working together. To have squab- 
bled about the way in whicheach should 
help would have been to put their part- 
nership on the plane of barbarism. 

Sometimes Nellie’s folks visited the 
couple. 

“Nell seems happy,” was the report 
a sister carried home; “but I don’t see 
how she can be. She drives the horse 
to the hay fork, and works in the gar- 
den like a man.” 

Paul’s relatives also came. 

“Youll spoil your wife waiting on 
her.” his mother scolded; “wiping dish- 
es isn’t a man’s work.” 

They only laughed at their respec- 
tive families. There are young people 
who each guard jealously his or her 
own rights. Nellie and Paul asserted 
the right of each to do the work of the 
other, and so love had dwelt with them. 

A fortnight before Christmas, they 
packed two boxes of canned fruit, dried 
corn and apples for their families. To- 
gether they took the boxes to the sta- 
tion, stopping at the grocer’s to pay a 
bill which shortage of eggs and butter 
had placed on the debit side. aul 
drove on to the barn and finished his 
choring before he came in. He found 
his little wife staring gloomily at their 
joint account book. 

“We've spent all our money,” she 
said tragically, “and I haven’t a Christ- 
mas gift for you.” ° 

Leaning over her 
checked her figures. 

“Ry jove, you’re right.” 

“We've had so little to sell—the cost 
6f living is so high.” 

“Tt sure is,” he agreed. “Two dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents for flour 
wouldn’t matter so much if our bins 
were full of wheat. Fifiy cents a dozen 
for eegs would look good to us if our 
hens were laying. Forty-eight cents ¢ 
pound for butter would seem easy 
money if our cow wasn’t about dry.” 

“Dut our cow is dry; the hens won’t 
lav; we hadn’t enough wheat to pay 
the rent—and I haven’t a cent to buy 
you a Christmas gift,” she wailed. 

“What of it? Christmas is more than 
atime to give and take—Christmas is 
a feeling.” 

_ “You can’t have a Christmasy feel- 
ing without Christmas giving.” 

“Sure you can,” he affirmed. “One 
Christmas, father and mother were 
called east by her mother’s serious ill- 


sense. 


shoulder, he 
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ness. They sent me a box and a letter. 
{ got the letter Christmas Eve—the 
box was lost, and I didn’t get it until 
February, but my feeling of being re- 
membered was satisfied. I didn’t mind 
waiting.” ; 

“Td rather have my present at 
Christmas,” she insisted. “It’s horrid 
to be asked, ‘What did you get for 
Christmas”? if you didn’t get a thing.” 

He looked at her soberly. ‘“‘Would 
you like a Christmas gift bought with 
borrowed mongy ?” 

“No.” she said, honestly, “I wouldn’t. 
I don’t Mind having no Christmas for 
myself; I just hate to have the day go 
by without giving some expression of 
my love for you.” 

“An I. O. U. might settle our diffi- 
culty.” 

“How ?” 

“On Christmas morning, I might, for 
example, say to you: ‘Lovey, here’s 
my |. O. U. for a beautiful table at 
Olmsteads, payable when I market my 
hogs.’ ” / 

“IT see,” she pondered, “and then I 
might say: ‘There’s a Morris chair 
which matches that table. I will have 
them send you the chair C. O. D.’” 

“And I would exclaim, ‘How did you 
know just what I wanted?’ ” 

“You would more likely ask: ‘Where 
is an engineer to run the thing?’ ” 

“Joking aside,” he argued; “there’s 
no getting around the point that we 
are short of money, have not bought 
our Christmas gifts, and ought not to 
buy a thing now. Let's postpone buy- 
ing gifts till we have gotten the better 
of the high cost of living.” 

“Would you play fair, or would you 
buy me a gift on the sly?” 

“T wouldn’t buy you a thing, and you 
are not to buy me a thing. We will de- 
termine what our gifts are to be, and 
present them when we have a balance 
in the bank. Is it a go?” 

She held out her hand: “It’s a go.” 


Now, it is one thing to talk glibly 
about having no Christmas when the 
Christmas feel is not in the air, and 
quite another thing when the whole 
world seems charged with Christmas 
spirit. When holly wreaths make 
round O’s in every window, when snow- 
erusted Christmas bells fairly ring out 
Christmas carols, when Christmas gar- 
lands and Christmas trees meet the 
eye in every store, in the pages of 
magazines, on the covers of farm pa- 
pers, when glorious Christmas poinset- 
tas blaze amidst Christmas greens, and 
everyone else of the happy, jostling 
Christmas throng carries bulky parcels 

then it hurts to have no share in the 
giving and receiving. 

Both Nellie and Paul felt a sinking 
of the heart at having no part in the 
Christmas cheer. As she washed dish- 
es, she puzzled over getting for Paul a 
gift which should not cost money. 

As he cleaned the stables and milked 
his cow, Paul pondered what he could 
do without money to express his love 
for his wife. What his I. O. IU. would 
be had long been determined—a cup- 
board for her steadily increasing col- 
lections, not only of souvenirs, but also 
of things which are ‘too good to throw 
away,” and “might come in handy 
sometime.” 

To refrain from Christmas giving be- 
cause one is conscientiously a S. P. U. 
G., and because one must, are differ- 
ent propositions. Paul brought in some 
branches of evergreen and decorated 
the windows and porches. Nellie did 
some extra baking. Both missed the 
mystery of Christmas giving. 

“T was in Arnold’s today,” Paul said, 
“Their rooms are even smaller than 
these. 1] don’t like it—I want a feeling 
of space.” 

“These are not small rooms,” she 
protested; “they are larger than the 
average.” 

He buried his nose in the paper 
again: “Potatoes are still going up. 
The market report says they are not 
up to the average in size.” 

She sigbed wearily: “I’m sick and 
tired of small potatoes; but I suppose 
T ought to be thankful for any kind. If 
between now and spring I find a pota- 
to that is big enough to bake, I'll put 
it on the mantel to look at.” 

A twinkle of amusement, possibly of 
illumination, shone in his eyes. 


“If IT had my way. you’d have noth- 
ing but big potatoes,” he asserted. “I'd 
give you a fine, new house, with big 
rooms, and a sun parlor. I’d get you an 
automobile—-—” 

“If the bins were full of wheat, and 
the hens were laying, and the cow was 
fresh,” she interrupted. 

Only two days to Christmas, and no 
surprise planned for Paul. Nellie 
leaned on her broom, thinking for the 
thousandth time of the tragedy of a 
Christmas without a surprise. Thru 
the window, beyond the snow-covered 
fields, she could see the roof of the 
Arnold house. What was it Paul had 
said about their rooms: “I want a feel- 
ing of space.” She went into the par- 
Jor. “If | were looking with Paul’s 
eyes, what would [| call this room?” 
she asked herself, and, as her eyes 
roved over the pillow-burdened cosy- 
corn, the giti toaster on the walls run 
thru with photographs, the multiplicity 
of pictures and fancy work, she an- 
swered it, honestly, “I would eall it 
cluttered.” Pe 

Her hips closed in a thin, firm line. 
She went into the dining-room, the 
same question in her heart: ‘What 
would Paul think of this? Littered 
with what I have thought orderly dis- 
order,” she decided. “Fit only for the 
junk heap,” she labeled the spidery 
chairs. ‘Medicine bottles half filled 
vith prescriptions | would never dare 
to use,” she admitted, as she looked 
over the pantry shelves. 

Moodily she stood staring thru the 
window. “in the time [| have taken 
lusting jim-cracks the last three years, 
1 could have read all of Diekens and 
Scott. Thackery, Tennyson and Long- 
fellow,” she aceused herself. “What 
if I do like them? I can give to Paul 
the space that unnecessary ornaments 
take in the house. ‘A feeling of space’ 
will be my Christmas gift to him.” 

With Nellie Shirley, to think was to 
act. Back of the barn was an old 
stock well which Paul was filling up. 
Quickly, lest she change her mind, she 
grasped a spidery chair under each 
arm. 

“Why not burn them, and 
wood?” her thrifty soul suggested, but 
she would not listen. “I will not break 
them up for firewood—to handle the 
pieces one at a time would give the 
twitches of pain that come from pulling 
a porous plaster off a bit at a time.” 
Plunk! they dropped down the well. 

In the attie were trunks overflowing 
with clothing “too good to give away.” 
She bundled it all into parcels, and 
marked them for the Salvation Army. 

‘There were bureau drawers filled 
with trimmings which she had saved 
from girlhood; stacks of papers and 
magazines which they never looked at. 
All were piled with the things for the 
Salvation Army. 

The trunks and boxes emptied, she 
-arried up the pillows from the parlor, 
leaving only a gay wash chintz which 
invited use. 

When she had finished, the parlor 
was like another room. Plain white 
curtains, drawn dway from the glass, 
and connected by a valance at the top, 
gave the impression of breadth. The 
cosy-corner was an inviting lounge— 
the chairs moved back gave floor 
space. Just two good pictures hung 
on the walls. 

She viewed the room with growing 
satisfaction. Then she opened her 
clothes rack before the door, spread- 
ing freshly ironed clothes over its bars 
(Paul never ventured where her clothes 
rack stood), and began on the pantry. 
The dining-room she saved until the 
last minute. Ordinarily, Paul was in 
and out of the house frequently. On 
December 24th, he was mostly out. He 
carried buckets of water down cellar. 

“Tm afraid that storm cave is not 
frost-proof.” he worried; “if you'll give 
me some oid rags, I'll stuff the cracks. 
No, don’t come down; it’s too cold for 
you.” 

Cold it must have been, but he re- 
mained down till Nellie called him to 
supper. She was laying the table in 
the kitchen. 

“What’s the matter with the dining- 
room?” he queried. 

“I’m cleaning it for Christmas.” 

After supper, she left the dining-room 
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in darkness, drawing their rocking 
chairs into the kitchen. 

“Didn't you finish your room?” Paul 
asked, in surprise. 

“Yes. But I had to stuff my chicken 
here, and I thought it would be pleas- 
ant to have you with me. Christmas 
Eve is a poor time to be alone.” 

“I know,” he patted her hand gently. 
“Seems kind of funny not to be keep- 
ing secrets Christmas Eve, doesn’t it?” 

“Kind of.” 


“Merry Christmas!’ 

It seemed to Nellie she had barely 
closed her eyes when she heard it. 

“Merry Christmas!” she answered, 
“Do we have to get up so early?” 

“It isn’t early; it’s almost six o’clock. 
I've been down and started the fire.” 

“You have! How do you like the 
change?” 

“Change in what?” 

Quickly she tumbled into her clothes. 

“Come!” she ordered. 

In the dining-room she struck a 
match. Soon the light from the big 
lamp streamed out on bare plate rails, 
unencumbered mantel, empty corners. 

“My Christmas surprise for you—a 
feeling of space,” she cried, dramat- 
ically. 

“Where?” he asked, stupidly. 

“Goosie!” she grasped him by the 
arm with one hand, and with the other 
took the small lamp he carried from 
him. 

“The space where my spidery chairs 
were, where the postcards were.” She 
marched him into the parlor, “ 
the space my pillows used to occupy, 
the spots the jardinieres and stools 
stood on, the walls covered by calen- 
dars and mottoes.” 

“You gave up your fixings for me 
he gasped. 

“For you. Do you like it?” 

“Like it,” he echoed: “like it? Like 
to know that you have sacrificed your 
own tastes for mine. ! never had so 
good a gift.” 


Here, 


In the middle of the kitehen floor, 
an orange box was carefully covered 
with brown paper. An envelope on top 
was addressed to Mrs. Paul Shirley. 

“My J. O. U. is inside the envelope,’ 
Paul said, leading her to the box 

She took off the wrapper. “What is 
it,” she faltered, looking at the rows 
of paper wrapped objects inside. 

He handed one to her. Slowly she 
removed the paper. 

“Potatoes!” she gasped. 

“Potatoes,” he answered, complacent- 
lv. “Potatoes for baking—as near a 
size as [| could get them, and every 
one washed until you can eat the skin. 
Why-—why,” he faltered, for her eyes 
had filled with tears, “What’s the mat- 
ter? A real Christmas gift is coming, 
honey. Honest, it’s coming.” 

“TI don’t want another thing,” she 
wept. “I’m not crying because I’m 
sorry. I’m go glad, glad and thankful 
for a husband who remembers little 
things. I’m crying with joy to think 
of the love which prompted you to 
take hours washing potatoes in that 
dark storm cave—of the time and care 
you spent in wrapping and packing 
them for me. Don’t you dare to get 
me another present. This one is per- 
fect.” 

“Then that’s all right,” he heaved a 
sigh of relief. “You had me scared 
for fear I had hurt your feelings.” 


They opened their I. O. U.’s together. 
“A cupboard, Paul. How lovely!” 

“A trip home on your egg money, 
he repeated. “That’s some gift, Nell.” 

“T'll change it to a trip for the two 
of us on my cupboard,” she laughed. 
“In giving you a feeling of space, I 
have cut down so much, I don’t need a 
cupboard.” 


Christmas was almost a day of the 


past. Such a happy Christmas as it 
had been. Never were such baked po- 
tatoes—never such a feeling of unlim- 


ited space. The four walls of home 
seemed to enclose all that was worth 
while in the whole, wide world. 

“IT hate to have this day come to an 
end,” Nellie sighed, at bed-time. 

“There’s a postponed Christmas 
ahead,”’ Paul reminded. 

“T wonder,” she said, drowsily, “if 
everyone knows that money isn’t need- 
ed to make a Merry Christmas—just 
love.” 
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GRANDMOTHER'S CHRISTMAS STORY 


open hearth, Grandmother sat knit- 

ting. Knitting with her had become 

a habit. In the early day, it was a 
necessity, and now, her hands trained 
to toil, found idleness irksome. Her 
grandchildren flitted about her in glad 
anticipation of fhe morrow’s joy. Their 
wants were many, and their confident 
expectations as large as their desires. 

“Not much like our pioneer days,” 
mused grandmother, as she dropped 
her spectacles to her eyes from her 
forehead, to catch up a fallen stitch 
She recalled again what to her had 
been the happiest Christmas of her 
childhood. Santa had visited their 
humble home, and left for her a little 
tin horn, two ‘ticks of “O. K.” candy, 
some doughnuts and an orange. The 
generosity of Santa on that outstand- 
ing Christmas Day was never to be 
forgotten 

Suddenly her musing was interrupt- 
ed with a clamorous request from the 
children for a Christmas story. The 
boys wanted a story out cf grandmoth- 
er’s own experience with Indians and 
wolves, but the girls objected to har- 
rowing tales for the Christmas season. 

“I'll tell you a story,” said Grand- 
mother, as she placed her knitting on 
the stand. Soon the children had gath- 
ered abcut her. 

“You know that the Good Book tells 
us that one of the notes of praise in 
the song of the Christmas angels was 
‘good-will’. Well, my story is a story 
of good-will. It is a legend which 
comes from an early day, and tells us 
of the transforming power of the 
Christmas spirit. 

“In the early part of the second cen- 
tury. an old general of great wealth 
was sitting in comfort before the warm 
fire which glowed upon his hearth. His 
abode was a castle with all rich fur- 
nishings. His every want was met by 
a large retinue of servants. It was 
early winter, and a cold north wind 
brought an untimely snow. The old 
general bade his servants pile the 
wood high on the blazing fire. With- 
out, could be heard the feet of hurry- 
ing servants ground in the snow, mak 
ing the crunching sound which betok- 
ens bitter cold. 

“A feast had been prepared, and 
when the banqueting room was ready, 
the grizzled old warrior sat down to 
eat. No wife or child was his to enjoy 
with him the food. No invited friends 
shared his elaborate banquet. Sud- 
denly there came a tap at the window. 
Looking up, the selfish man beheld the 


AN 


ONG ago, before the time of the 
white man, a little Indian girl, in 


|: was Christmas Eve, and before the 


what is now Mexico, sat in the 
shade, watching her mother hoe 

the bean patch. Tiring of sitting in one 
place, she ran away. Her mother called 
in vain for her, and, fearing her little 
girl was lost, she roused the lazy men 
folks to hunt for her. All afternoon 
they tramped up and down the hills, 
searching for little Shepi, the lost In- 
dian girl. Finally they found her fast 
asleep, holding a strange seed in her 
hand. it was a small ear of corn, but 
no one had ever seen corn before, and 
so they all asked Shepi where she got 
it. Shept pointed up to the sky, and 
said the Corn Mother had given it to 
her. The old women looked at that 
first ear of corn, with its red, blue and 
white colors. It was only as long as 
the middle finger, but there were twen- 
ty or thirty grains on it, and the old 
women said they were seeds. They 
convinced Shepi that it would please 
the Corn Mother to plant the seeds so 
that more seeds would result. The 
medicine man said the old women were 
Tight, and when bean-planting time 
came, he prayed over the corn Kernels 
and planted them where the soil was 
richest. Shepi and her mother were 
appointed to watch over the young corn 
plants. Every day Sheni pulled out 
the weeds and stirred the soil around 
her precious plants. They outgrew any 
bean plant, and finally sent out plumes 
-—which Shepi called her mother’s hair. 
The medicine man directed the har- 
vest. Feenine several ears for the Corn 
Motic:, several tor seed, and parching 


‘his feast, he found the food had ceased 


By E. E. HIGLEY 


face of a little child, beautiful enough seen. This time the voice was tremu- 
to have been a model for Raphael’s lous and more low: ‘The Christ-child 
cherubs. Suddenly the child cried out: is cold.’ And again the old general 
‘The Christ-child is hungry.’ Then the gave orders to have the child driven 
grizzled old man cursed his servants, from the premises. This time, return- 
and sent them forth to drive the child ing, he found that the fires on his 
away from the window. Returning to hearth had gone out, and the cold of 
the out-of-doors began to creep in and 
make the old man shiver. 

“The third time the child appeared. 
This time his voice was scarcely more 
than a whisper: ‘The Christ-child is 


to be ambrosial, and was as tasteless 
as ashes. 

“Again there came the tap at the 
window, and the face of the child was 
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Who call to me day and night. 
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Then I think me of how many women 
Have never a baby to hold, 

Who, thru the swift flight of the seasons, 
Watch no tiny blossoms unfold; 

Whose homes, howsoe’er grand and costly, 
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homeless.’ Now the warrior, enraged, 
rushed forth himself to drive the of- 
fender from the castle, but, returning, 
he found his magnificent abode had 
shrunken into a miserable hut, which 
afforded but little protection from the 
cold. 

“His food had become tasteless, hig 
fire had ceased to give warmth, hig 
castle had become a cabin.” 

Grandmother waited some minutes 
before she continued. The children 
were already half guessing the mean- 
ing of the legend. 

“Yes, his food had become tasteless, 
his fire had ceased to give warmth, 
and his castle had become a cabin. 
Then something broke in the old man’s 
selfish heart, and he mused: ‘Why 
showd not the glorious child, wander- 
ing in the snow, shivering in the cold, 
illy-clad and hungry, why should he 
not share my comforts, sit at my table, 
be warmed at my hearth, and find 
shelter beneath nty roof?’ 

“Then the old warrior rushed out in- 
to the gloaming. He followed the 
child’s tracks across the hills, came to 
a far-off hut like unto that to which 
his castle had shrunken. In the hut 
was an old apostle, caring for some 
little children who had been exposed 
because they were orphans, or came 
to unwelcome homes. Some were 
maimed and malformed, but all were 
receiving the best care which the o'd 
apostle, out of poverty, was able to 
give. 

““Come with me, all of you,’ said the 
old warrior. 

“He then started back across the 
hills to his own home. As he ap- 
proached it, the hut became again the 
castle; as he entered, followed by the 
company of children and the old apos- 
tle, the ashes upon the hearth leaped 
into flame and gave warmth to all; 
and as they sat at the feast, the viands 
upon the table smoked again with ap- 
petizing odors. 

“The halls wherein had reigned 
naught but somber silence, now echoed 
with the laughter of happy children. 
Again the Christ-child had been born. 
This time, not in a manger, but in a 
castle. The heart of the warrior be- 
came a Bethlehem over which the an- 
gels of a new-found joy sang their song 
of ‘good-will.’ ” 

Grandmother’s story was concluded, 
but its lesson had continuation in the 
minds of the children, who were im- 
pressed with the thought that our pos- 
sessions are most truly ours only as we 
share them in the spirit of good-will. 


INDIAN CORN STORY 


the kernels of several, to see if they seed, and that if this was not done, 
were good for food. worms would be sent to eat the seed 
Many years passed by, and Shepi_ in the ground. These people loved the 
was married and had a son. And all Corn Mother, and always did as the 
the tribe said: ‘We will have Shepi’s corn priest directed. 
son for our corn priest, and his son One day, the corn people came to 
after him.” what is now Montana and North Da- 
Every year more land was put into kota. The corn now grew only waist- 
corn and less into beans. And the. high, and some of it scarcely knee- 
tribe grew in numbers and wealth be- high. In the old days, these women 
cause of the great food value of Shepi’s could barely reach the ears by stand- 
plant, the gift of the Corn Mother. ing on tip-toe, but now they had to 
Shepi’s son loved plants, and he stoop nearly to the ground. Frost came 
worked and prayed with corn until he as late as June in the spring, and as 
had developed pure white, blue, red early as August in the fall, and so their 
and yellow varieties. He had hard Corn must ripen in two or three moons. 
corn and soft corn. Then the white man came, and the 
Shepi’s great-grandson was the corn corn people traded for horses, and be- 


priest when fierce tribes from the gan to chase the buffalo more and 
south forced his people northward. An- more. The old women still loved their 
other generation passed, and the peace- corn, but the men said buffalo meat 


able corn people were again forced was better than corn. And the old wo- 
north. Other tribes stole kernels of men mourned, for they knew that to 
their sacred plant, but none of them forsake the Corn Mother meant the end 
learned to know and love the plant like’ of the tribe. The last corn priest died, 
Sheni’s people. The corn priest was’ leaving his knowledge and authority 
always a man, but the women did the’ in the hands of his daughter, who was 
planting and hoeing, because there was’ the corn woman. A white man talked 
a tradition that corn was a woman’s’” to the corn woman, and she told him 
plant how corn should be grown. 
Continually the corn tribe was ‘When the geese fly north to the 
pressed north, and all the time their Corn Mother in the spring, we rake up 
corn plant was changing. In the old the old corn stalks and weeds, and 
days it had grown taller than any man burn them. We pull out the corn stubs 
could reach, even on tip-toe. It had and break up the ground in little cir- 
then taken six or seven moons to ripen. cles, about a foot in diameter, with a 
But now the corn people came into the sharp pointed digging stick. These 
land of frost, and the corn priest saved hills of broken-up corn ground come 
only the early, ripe ears for seed. The about every four feet. In May, we 
corn priest said that the Corn Mother’ plant seven kernels in each hill. Then 
required the most careful saving of we hoe until the silks come out. A buf- 


falo shoulder or horn on the end of a 
stick made a good hoe until the white 
man came with his iron hoes. The wo- 
men do the planting and hoeing in the 
early morning, before it gets hot, and 
when they get the horse work done, 
they like to sit and watch the corn 
grow. Each woman has two or three 
white man’s acres to care for. When 
the ears are in the milk, a great feast 
is held. The Corn Mother tells us when 
the corn is ready, and for many days 
we joyously feast on roasting ears. 
When the frost comes and the corn is 
ripe, we all go into the ftields—men, 
women and children. We pull off the 
ears with their husks on, and pile them 
on the scaffold floor to dry. The larg- 
est, ripest ears, with straight rows, we 
save for seed, turning back the husks 
and braiding them together. Our braid- 
ed seed corn hanes on the sides of the 
scaffold to cure in the wind. Our other 
corn, when dry, we put into cache pits 
dug in the ground, in the shape of a 
jug, as deep as a man’s height, and @ 
long step across. Each family has 
three or four cache pits. No one can 
find the cache pits unless he knows 
where they are, because the mouth is 
filled up and smoothed over. One cache 
pit is in the house, to be close at hand 
in the cold winter weather. 

“We have always known corn. The 
Corn Mother gave it to us. We have 
given it to many tribes and to the 
white man. Our Corn Mother has 
made the whité man strong. We, the 
corn people, are no longer strong, be- 
cause we have forgotten the Corn 
Mother and her gift.” 
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PIKE’S PEAK BY BURRO 


By ANNABELLE WALLACE 


HE town of Manitou, which lies 
at the foot of Pike’s Peak, dur- 
ing the summer season is 
thronged with thousands of well 

dressed tourists, afoot and in autos; 
and occasionally one sees a procession 
of “wild and woolly” individuals on 
bpurros. If you have come west in the 
hopé of seeing what you had imagined 
to be typical westerners, your first 
thought is that finally here they are. 
But if you are learned in the way of 
tourists, you give this procession only 
a pitying wlance, for you know that 
they are but common travelers like 
yourself, dressed up for 
a trip by burro to the 
summit of Pike’s Peak. 

This was my first visit 
to our American Rockies, 
but my first impressions 
did not give me any 
great feeling of the im- 
mensity of the moun- 
tains. Of course, I knew 
that the bigness was 
there, but I wanted to 
fec] it, and thought per- 
haps the best way to ac- 
complish this would be 
to climb Pike’s Peak. To 
go by train or automo- 
bile seemed too artificial, 
and the experience I had 
had with some of the 
smaller hills led me to 
believe that to undertake 
to walk up the peak 
would require consider- 
able more time and more 
breath than I felt like 
using. So we decided to 
strike a happy medium 
and go by burro. Every- 
one we talked with about 
it spoke discouragingly. They told us 
terrible tales of the hardships of such 
a trip. But my sister, my cousin and 
myself were not to be daunted by any 
such tales, and, since the others of our 
party refused to join us in what they 
were pleased to call a foolhardy and 
uncomfortable journey, we _ betook 
ourselves tc Manitou and arranged for 
the trip. We wanted to make a night 
trip, so that we might stand on the 
sunmit of the peak and see the sun 
coming up over the great plains to the 
east. 

The management of the burro fur- 
nished us not alone with burros, but 
with big Mexican hats, divided skirts, 
a pair of blankets and a poncho (a big 
square of oilskin, with a slit in the 
middle for the head to go thru). The 
blankets and the poncho were neatly 
rolled up and strapped behind our sad- 
dies. Our extra sweaters and coats 
were strapped in front, and our lunch- 
es were stowed away in the bags car- 
ried by the little pack burro, Rabbits. 
We started about 2:30 in the afternoon 

a rather tough-looking bunch——feel- 
ing quite conscious of the stares of the 
people on the streets, and secretly 
hoping we would not meet anyone who 
micht recognize us. We had a guide— 
at least he was called a guide—but his 
chief business was to keep the burros 
moving as rapidly as possible for bur- 
ros to move, and for this purpose he 
rode behind us instead of in front, 

It was not long until we were out of 
the city and starting up the trail; and 
from this on, we no longer cared how 
we looked, but gave ourselves up whol- 
ly to the beauty of the scenery and the 
noveity of the experience. For the 
most part, the trail is just wide enough 
for a single burro. It leads along the 
side of the mountain above the cog 
road, and until we reached the Half- 
Way House we were in sight of the 
track most of the time. Pedestrians 
are permitted to walk along the track, 
but burros are forbidden. We were in- 
terested in watching the pedestrians, 
of whom we saw a great many walk- 
ing down. Few seemed to be actively 
ascending; they were mostly sitting 
down to rest. As we got higher up, 
we could overlook the city of Colorado 
Springs, the Garden of the Gods, and 
the vast plains to the east, with the 
wonderful play of light and shadow 
Over them. 

Burros are wonderful little creatures 
n it comes to mountain climbing. 
Altho the trail is wide enough for but 
One animal, and altho in many places 
there is a drop of many feet straight 
down, still one feels not the least bit 
énxions; for the burro’s reputation for 
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sure-footedness is well earned, and it 
is said that one has never been known 
to fall in this part of the mountains. 
They seem, however to take an un- 
canny delight in getting as near the 
edge as possible. 

Our burros were all named, and the 
guide kept the air full of shouts to the 
different ones, to keep them moving 
at the proper gait. I had been surprised 
that he did not head the procession, 
but I could now see the reason why he 


the burro drivers ever since as a means 
of keeping the little beasts moving. 
We reached the Half-Way House 
soon after 4:30, and rested there an 
hour. From there on, we left the cog 
road completely, and followed a deso- 
late looking valley, full of what ap- 
peared f be dead and dying popular 
trees and aspens. All t once, clouds 
began to pile up in the sudden way 
they have in the mountain regions; 
and about ten minutes before we ar- 
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‘‘Below us was an almost solid mass of white, billowy clouds.” 


staid behind. My little sister, who hap- 
pened to draw the lead burro, “Horse 
Jinney,” led the way. Rabbits, the little 
pack burro, which has been going over 
this trail for fifteen years, and is be- 
ginning to get a bit stiff in the knees. 
was inclined to saunter along uncon- 
cernedly, not having a rider to kick 
him in the ribs. But a crack of our 
guide’s big blacksnake, and the shout, 
“Powder River, the longest river in 
the world!” would bring him to in a 
hurry. When our guide first men- 
tioned “Powder River,’ I thought he 
was referring to the little mountain 
stream that was gurgling along beside 
us: but he explained that it was mere- 
ly an expression which a Manitou bur- 
ro driver had picked up the year be- 
fore, and which seemed to have some 
seemingly magical effect on the bur- 
ros. It had consequently been used by 








rived at our camp, it began to sprinkle. 
It was quite dusk by this time, and 
we were glad enough to reach the wa- 
terproof tent. Our guide soon had a 
fire going in the stove; and we un- 
packed our lunches and enjoyed the 
sensation of being warm and dry and 
well fed. By this time the rain was 
pouring down, but the guide encour- 


aged us by telling us that it would 
probably clear up by midnight. So we 


all rolled up in our blankets and tried 
to get a little sleep. It was not easy 
to sleep under such unusual condi- 
tions. 

When they called us, at a quarter 
to twelve, it was still raining quite 
hard, but by the time we had put on 
our heavy sweaters and coats, with our 
ponchos arranged on top of these, the 
rain had ceased. Our burros stood pa- 
tiently while we mounted. Then the 


Pike’s Peak and a View of Hermit Lake. 
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guide wrapped each of us by taking 
a blanket, winding one end of it around 
each leg, and tying the foot up in it 
before putting it into the stirrup. We 
were told that, without this precau- 
tion, we might frost our feet, altho 
this was August. When everyone was 
properly bundled up, the guide called 
to “Horse Jinney” to start on. I must 
say that it made me a bit nervous to 
have my young sister on “Horse Jin- 
ney,” start out to lead us up Pike’s 
Peak in the dead of night, and a dark 
night at that. But “Horse Jinney” 
seemed to know her way without any 

question, and our burros 


followed with no more 
trouble than if it were 
broad daylight. 

Before long, the sky 


began to clear, and we 
caught glimpses of the 
moon. In about an hour, 
we came out above the 
timber line, and _ then, 
when the moon shone, 
the effect was marvelous. 
Below us we could see 
any number of smaller 
mountains, with clouds 
rising here and _ there 
among them, and beauti- 
ful little mountain lakes. 
Way off in the distance 
were the lights of Cripple 
Creek, looking much like 
stars, while back in the 
other direction we could 
see the lights on Mount 
Manitou, far below us. 

It was much colder 
now, and we _ realized 
that while it had rained 
below, it had snowed 
up here, and there was 
fully three inches of it on the rocks. 
Our trail picked its way among these 
rocks, which are piled on top of one 
another. as carelessly as grains of sand 
in a sandpile. It was stiff climbing, 
but our little burros did not seem to 
mind that. It grew steadily colder, but 
the ponchos kept out the wind, and 
the warmth of the burros kept us 
from getting too uncomfortably cold, 
even tho the thermometer was below 
the freezing point. It was about 3:30 
in the morning when we reached the 
house on top of the summit, and we 
tumbled in beside the stove as fast as 
we could. After toasting ourselves 
and taking a cup of hot bouillon, we 
felt as good as new. 

The sunrise was truly wonderful. 
When we stood on the summit, it was 
fairly clear, tho now and then a cloud 
would sail over us, going at almost 
incredible speed. Below us there was 
an almost solid mass of white, billowy 
clouds, with here and there a mountain 
poking its dark head thru like a big 
rock in the ocean. The whole effect 
was more like that of the sea than 
anything else I can think of. The 
streaks of red and orange lights in 
the east grew brighter and brighter, 
and finally the edge of the sun ap- 
peared. Then the dainty, fleecy white 
clouds spread out below us and took 
on touches of rose and silver, and 
seemed fairly to comé to life. The ef- 
fect was magical and indescribable. 

We were especially fortunate in 
striking a clear morning. Many tour- 
ists make this trip thru the rain, only 
to find the sky overcast and the sun 
wholly invisible. One must take a 
chance on this. It is just as likely as 
not to be rainy. They told us that the 
morning we were there, the sunrise 
was the finest it had been for a long 
time. 

About six o’clock we took to our bur- 
ros and started on the down trail. The 
snow still covered the rocks, and the 
burros had to pick their way carefully 
over the slippery surfaces. However, 
we made good time, and reached the 
camp at about eight o’clock. Here the 
burros had their breakfast, and after 
a little rest we started down again, 
and reached Manitou at about eleven 
o'clock, about eighteen and a half 
hours after we had left there. Of 
course we were a bit stiff and sleepy 
but even if we had been twice as tired 
we would have considered the trip well 
bought. I have never experienced any- 
thing so wonderful as that climb up 
the side of Pike’s Peak, in the quiet- 
ness of the night. It is at such times 
that one realizes best the majesty of 
nature. 
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A WAR CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY 


By DR. ADELE FUCHS 


ROST in the air, a flurry of snow, 
gaily decked show windows, bring 
to my thoughts Christmas time 


of a year ago, which I speni 
across the seas, in Germany. I! had 
been with relatives and friends along 


“he Rhine and at Weisbaden during the 
summer and early fall, but on the ap- 
proach of winter, I turned my way to- 
yard Berlin, curious to see how the 
war had affected the life of that great 
and wonderful city. As the close of 
the year approached, J] had found my- 
self asking again and again, “What 
will the German Christmas be like 
during war time? Will it be greatly 





changed?” Germany without its Christ- 


mas would be unthinkable, for | know 
that in no other country is so much 
made of this festival. A German, no 


matter how far distant he may be from 
his native land, will make an attempt 
to observe the festival in somewhat 
the same manner that he knows mil- 
lions of his compatriots are observing 
it at home. Christmas has become a 
part of his training, of his tradition, 
bound up with the tenderest memo- 
ries; to him it seems the day for which 
ll other days are made. 

But how would it be this year? Could 
a warring nation have the heart to 
celebrate? Could they forget for a 
time their tears and suffering, their 
sorrows and burdens, their widows and 
orphans—yea, even their dead? Could 
they open their hearts to the Christ- 
mas spirit, and let it bring comfort 
and strength to them? 

Preparations for Christmas begin 
early. ‘The first signs welcomed me 
one morning, early in December, when, 
on walking down to the square near 
my boarding-house, I found a veritable 
forest of evergreen trees piled up, that 
had apparently grown up there over 
night. And with each succeeding day, 
more of these “‘Weihnachts—Baeume,” 
upon which were to hang the toys and 
§oys of childhood, were brought in from 
the country and stacked up on street 
corners, on the steps of public build- 
ings. in the market-place, or wherever 
space permitted—so many that I could 
not help wondering whether there pos- 
sibly could be a demand for such & 
number. But it meant something to 
supply a city of almost two million in- 
habitants with trees, as even the hum- 
blest home ‘would secure a cheap little 
tree, or at least a branch or sprigs to 
decorate with. For Christmas is essen- 
tially a children’s festival, and the lit- 
tle,ones must not be disappointed, even 
if the hearts of their elders are heavy. 
For, war or no war, they have prattled 
about the “Christ kindchen” and St. 
Nicholas for weeks, have written their 
letters containing their dearest wish- 
es, and they have supreme confidence 
thatthe dear Christ-child will not dis- 
appoint them. F'or them it will be a 
“Froliliche’ Weihnachten,” just the 
same, and they will not even notice 
that the gifts are fewer and less ex- 
pensive, and the goodies not quite so 
abundant, and that there is a different 
look on the faces of father and mother, 
than at previous Christmas-times. 

About the beginning of December, 
the shop windows in the Leipziger, 
Friedrich and Potsdamer strasse put 
on gay holiday attire, and attract great 
crowds of people. It had always been 
the custom for the leading department 
stores to make a special exhibit for the 
children with their toys Five years 
ago, at Wertheim’s—the big store of 
Berlin—I had seen a most amazing ex- 
hibit. A space about fifty feet 
and a hundred feet long, directly in 
front of the grand staircase, had been 
cleared for this exhibition. A mammoth 
Santa Claus, thirty feet high, and laden 
with toys in proportion to his size, 
iowered in front of the staircase as 
presiding genius. To his right was a 
scene from the torrid zone, with tigers, 
giraffes, lions, reptiles and other ani- 


wide 


mals of the jungle grouped about. 
These were about three-fourths tife 
size, as were also those represented 


in the Arctic landscape of snow and 
ice, to the left, with polar bears, seals, 
whales, ete. Along the sides was a reg- 
ular menagerie of toy animals in cages 
most ingeniously arranged, and these, 
too, were about three-fourths life size. 
The monkey cage was the center of 
interest, for there the monkeys, pulled 
by invisible strings, were made to per- 
torm all sorts of antics, to the great 


the real 
two-ring 


delight of the onlookers. But 
vonder of the show was the 


circus in the middle. In the first ring 
toy animals were performing in all 
sorts of ways, according to the wo1 
derful mechanism in their insides 


while in the other ring, a regular circus 
performance was going on. Doll circus 
‘riders galloped around a race course 
on their toy horses; “clowns tumbled 
about, and ringmasters guided the va- 


rious acts. And, to compiete the scene, 
there, high up in the balcony, sat the 
spectators—hundreds of gaily dressed 
dolls, among them court ladies and 
gentlemen, in some of whom it was 


even possible to find a resemblance to 
certain royal personages. 

{t is needless to say, however, that 
there no such ambitious show to 
be seen in the year 1915, in any of 
the stores; for there would be no one 
to buy such toys, and the personnel 
was lacking to make the show pos- 
sible. Nevertheless, there were many 
interesting displays to be seen in the 
windows. War toys were the order of 
the day. Many of the marvels of mod- 
ern warfare were reproduced in toys, 
cannon, war ships, submarines, trench- 
es, fortresses, besieged towns and vil- 
lages, barracks and hospitals, with toy 
soldiers, sailors and nurses grouped 
about in a most lifelike manner. Kkven 
naval fights, with war ships and sub- 
marines in action, were shown, while 
Zeppelins and air ships maneuvered 
about in the air—all in most interest- 
ing and instructive fashion. 

But, in number and variety, the gifts 
intended for the soldiers excelled all 
others—-warm scarfs, wristlets, gloves, 
hoods, knee-warmers, foot-warmers, 
woolen bandages to protect against the 
cold, necessaries, toilet cases, eating 
kits, knives, flashlights, wrist watches, 
bags, books, together with all sorts 
of good things to eat, packed in boxes 
ready to mail. There were even tiny 
Christmas trees, which could be folded 
and tucked into boxes, ready to carry 
the love message of Christmas even into 


was 


ihe trenches where the fight was rag- 
ing. It was plain to be seen that the 
pennies aud marks this year would be 


spent on the “Feldgraven”’—the boys 
in gray —and I felt sure that not one 
of them would be forgotten. And, in 
anticipation of an overtaxed parcel- 


post patronage, the postoffice authori- 
ties had ordered that all packages to 
soldiers and sailors were to be mailed 
not later than a week before Christ- 
mas, prowising to hold the packages 
at their destination, and not deliver 
them until the day before Christmas. 

Another feature of the holiday sea- 
son, and one which interested me very 
greatly, was the Christmas markets 
or tairs and bazaars, which were erect- 
ed in different parts of the city, in 
pubiie squares, about the middle of De- 
cember. fiere the poorer people did 
much of their buying. The rows and 
rows of booths were gaily decorated 
and brilliantly lighted at night. There 
could be found a wilderness of cheap 
playthings--trees, wax candles and 
gew-gaws of all descriptions, to deco- 
rate the trees. There were piles of 
cakes and gingerbread in queer shapes, 
with names and mottoes traced in su- 
gar frost-work. A few pennies went a 
long way here, and my friend and I 
were able to purchase a tiny tree and 
candles and decorations for our room, 
besides some gingerbread and cheap 
trifles for jokes, to be bestowed upon 
our fellow boarders, with the expendi- 
ture of a few marks. As gift-giving is 
a universal custom in Germany, these 
“Weihnachts maerkte” made it possi- 
ble for even poor parents to buy some- 
thing for their children. 

Thus the coming of the “Christ-kind- 
chen” was heralded in various ways, 
and by all sorts of mysterious prepa- 
rations at home. The “Christ-kind- 
chen”, to the German child-mind, is 
the loving, rewarding, spirit, an angel- 
child sent by Christ, and is sometimes, 
in a confused way, thought to be the 
Christ as a child, very near and dear 
to the child-heart, about whom the 
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children love to talk and dream. St, 
Nicholas also is a part of Christmas, 
but in a much more material way, like 
our Santa Claus, only that he distrib- 
utes the gifts that the Christ-child has 
sent, and often thru his servant, Ru- 
precht, is the punishing spirit for the 
naughty children. 

I was to spend Christmas Eve with 
my cousin and her family. “Our Christ 
mas will not be as it was five years 
ago, When you were last with us,” 
said. “Then we were all together, and 
now it is so different. But Klara is 
coming with the children, and we must 
give them a happy time. You will help 
us, won’t you?” 1 promised to come. 
My cousin had lost her husband two 
years previously, after a long and pain- 
ful illness. And then the war had 
broken out, and her eldest son had to 
Zo, soon to be tollowed by the second. 
The eldest, who was a young officer, 
had been killed in one of the early en- 
gagements, and all that remained to 
her of him was the iron cross that he 
had won, and the picture of his lonely 
grave in a foreign land, marked by a 
simple wooden cross. The second son, 
Karl, was at the front in East Prus- 
sia; her youngest son, William, twen- 
ty, had just enlisted as ensign in a 
pioneer regiment, and was in for six 
months of preliminary training. The 
boy had preferred being with the “‘pio- 
neers,” altho there the risks were the 
greatest. William was to come home 
for the holidays, perhaps his last fur- 
lough before he would be sent to the 
front. Klara, the oldest, had married 
a lawyer, who was now serving in the 
ranks, and could not be with his wife 
and children, of which theres were two 
boys, nine and six years of age, and a 
little girl of seven. Eva, my cousin’s 
other daughter, was nursing in one of 
the Berlin hospitals, but would be 
home Christmas Eve. 

At five o’clock Christmas Eve, I 
was due at the celebration which was 
to take place at the American church. 
Upon arriving in Berlin, early in No- 
vember, I had immediately identified 
myself with its activities. 

At the outbreak of the war, many 
Americans had left the city, so that the 
once large, prosperous society was now 
in a greatly reduced condition. But 
the little band of workers which re- 
mained, with true American pluck, de- 
termined to keep up the services, and 
had done the unusual thing of giving 
the pastorate in charge of a woman 
minister from England, a friend of 
mine—Miss von Petzold. This brilliant 
woman preacher had been installed for 
many years in the People’s Church of 
Birmingham, England. She had been 
educated in England, had lived there 
most of her life; but because of her 
German birth, and in spite of the pro- 
tests of her devoted congregation, she 
was compelled to leave the land where 
her work and interests lay. A similar 
fate to hers was that of many others 
who were employed or in business in 
hostile countries, and were sent back 
to the land of their birth, or put into 
concentration camps. Miss von Petzold 
decided to go to Berlin, and enter the 


she 


university there for further studies, 
and when the offer came from the 
American church, to conduct their 


services, she gvladly accepted. 

I was cordially received by the peo- 
ple of the church, and immediately 
joined the Ladies’ Aid Society, which 
had been busity preparing all year for 
Christmas donations to the poor, in the 
shape of warm clothing, food and mon- 
ey. Twice a week, we met and sewed 
on articles of clothing which two ex- 
pert cutters had gotten ready for us, 
and at the close of the afternoon’s 
work we were rewarded by a social 
cup of tea with cakes, contributed by 
one of the ladies. I was surprised and 
pleased to learn how generously this 
small group of American people were 
helping out. Tach woman had been 
given charge of several families, where 
the men were English, French or other 
foreign birth, and who were interned 
until the end of the war. Of course, 
many of these families soon were in 
dire straits, and the help which the 
Americans were able to give them was 
most welcome. 

On Christmas Eve, the plan was to 
carry hundreds of packages, fifled with 
clothing, food and toys, into the dif- 
ferent households. The afternoon fes- 
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tival at the church, however, was for 
some hundred children of the poor, 
who had already been made father- 
fess thru the wur. The names of these 
families had been secured by a com- 
mittee from the authorities, and the 
mothers and children had been invited 
io attend. In the body of the church 
sat the children, many of them too 
young to realize their loss, with faces 
full of expectancy of the things to 
come. Along the wall on both sides 
of the church sat the mothers, clad in 
black, many of them unable to control 
their tears as the services proceeded. 
At the close of the exercises, each child 
was wiven gifts and goodies, as they all 
filed by the distributing committee, 
and each mother received a gift of 
money in an envelope. At the head of 
those who helped distribute stood Mrs. 
Gerard, wife of the American ambas- 
sador, who was well known for her 
Zenerous Charities. However, the beau- 
tiful decorations of the church, the tree 
and the gifts, were largely contributed 
by the generosity of one man, a 
wealthy American, who was doing 
business in Berlin. 

from the church, I hastened to my 
cousin. Darkness had set in, people 
laden with packages were hurrying 
home, for the Christmas festival begins 
about seven o'clock. 

The supper was all ready to serve 
when I arrived; altho more simple than 
in former years, there was plenty of 
good things. But the children could 
hardly wait for the meal to be over, so 
impatient were they to get to the 
“Bescheerung,” for they knew that be- 
hind those closed doors was hidden 
all the Christmas mystery. A _ jolly 
bachelor uncle, with a friend, were 
also guests for the evening, and short- 
ly before eight o’clock, he and my cou- 
sin disappeared into the front room. It 
was not long before the ringing of a 
bell gave the signal for the folding 
doors to be thrown open, and there in 
the center of the room stood a fir tree 
ten feet in height, illuminated by some- 
thing like a hundred and fifty little 
wax tapers, fastened to branche: liter- 
ally loaded down with toys, golden 
apples, nuts, dolls and glittering orna- 
ments. The effect was lovely, and the 
harmony was increased by the figure of 
the “Christ kindchen” hovering above 
the topmost branch. After the first 
exclamations of “wunderschon” and ‘“o 
wie reizend,” someone sat down to the 
piano, and the whole company, sur- 








rounding the tree, joined in singing “O 
Tannenbaum, O Tannenbaum,” and 
then came “O du fréhliche Weihnachts 
zeit,” and at the close of the evening, 
before the children were sent to bed, 
we all again surrounded the lighted 
tree and sang that loveliest of all car- 
ols, “Stille Nacht” (Silent Night). And 
as we sang, I knew that there was 
hardly a home in Germany where, on 
Christmas Eve, these songs were not 
sung. Our attention was next directed 
to our gifts; on the tables, under nap- 
kins, they were piled up. The verses 
and sentiments which accompanied the 
various gifts were read aloud, and 
caused quite a litthe merriment and 
comment. The children were soon 
busy with their toys and games, in 
which the older folks took part, until 
it was time for the children to go to 
bed, when we sat down for a social 
chat, which turned into reminiscences 
and talks about the two absent sol- 
diers. How were they spending their 
Christmas Eve? Would their pack- 
ages reach them? These and many 
other queries arose; but the mother 
heart kept asking, “When will my boy 
return? Shall I ever see him again?” 
A letter from Karl, which came a 
few days later, and which his mother 
showed me, told us that the “Christ- 
kindchen” had found its way to him. 
“Dearest Mother,” he wrote; “I can 
not let this Christmas day pass—the 
first one I ever spent away from home 
—-without writing to you and thanking 
all of you for the gifts of love that 
found me far away in Kast Prussia, in 
my underground quarters. We were all 
remembered. Our packages were giv- 
en to us yesterday, and in the evening 
we unpacked them. That was great 
fun; and how the boys shouted when 
I took out the little toy tree that you 
had sent, and set it up in the center of 
the little table, and lighted the tiny 
sandles. You know there are eight of 
us in our “Unterstand”—our caves un- 
derground—and after we had admired 
each other’s gifts, we had a spread— 
such a spread, with the good things to 
eat! And then we sat around and 
smoked some of the good cigars that 
the ‘Christ-kindchen’ had brought, and 
talked of home. One of our men has 
his violin here, and we sang all the 
home songs—some of them made us 
homesick—and then we talked of home. 
“We had so many goodies that we 
filled a large basket, each of us giv- 
ing something, and this morning we 
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sent it back to the village in. our rear, 
where there are so many refugees who 
have lost everything, and who are 
waiting to be sent to Kd6nigsberg. 
There won’t be much Christmas for 
them, but you will be glad to know 
that a few, at least, had a taste of 
Christmas. I was told that they were 
going to fix up a tree in the officers’ 
quarters in the village, and have the 
children in. 

“We are getting ready to go forward 
and relieve the front trenches tomor- 
row. ‘There seems to have been a lull 
in the fighting, perhaps because of 
Christmas. But don’t worry, dearest 
mother; it is’ right that I should be 
here and do my part in defense of the 
dear Fatherland. Please God, I shall be 
with you soon, surely next Christmas 
we will be together.” 

William walked home with me. Late 
as it was, the streets were brightly 
illuminated, for in every window the 
curtains were raised and the lights 
streamed forth, and very often one 
could see the Christmas trees within. 
We passed a large church into which 
many people were going. 

“What are all these people going in- 
to the church for, so late at night?” I 
asked William. 

“This is the cathedral,” he said; 
“there is always a midnight mass cele- 
brated here on Christmas Eve. Let us 
go in; we are just in time.” 

I was eager to do so, and we entered 
the fine cathedral. To my surprise, | 
found a great many children in the 
audience, and men in uniform, with 
pale faces, some with a sleeve hang- 
ing loose, or a head bandaged, or with 
crutches. There were older men with 
serious faces, and many women; but I 
missed the young men. While listen- 
ing to the beautiful service, I appre- 
ciated more than ever how great the 
religious element is in all that pertains 
to the German Christmas, and that 
perhaps is the reason why, just this 
year, in their time of stress and trou- 
ble, the Christmas observance answers 
a deep need of the hearts of the people. 
Perhaps the ringing of the cathedral 
bells and the pealing of the great or- 
gan, might for a brief period drown 
out the roar of cannon and the rattle 
of musketry. Surely it did relieve their 
hearts to join in singing “Ein feste 
Burg ist unser Gott,” and “Nun danket 
Alle Gott.” The altars were made 
beautiful with myriads of glowing ta- 


BLACKIE—A COW THAT MADE 


T the 1915 Dairy Cattle Congress, 

held at Waterloo, lowa, Blackie, 

a grade Holstein, attracted 

some attention because she was 
exhibited in the cow testing associa- 
tion display as the poorest cow. Dur- 
ing that year she had produced only 
105 pounds of butter-fat, and she had 
lost her owner $3.56 for the year. At 
the 1916 show, she was there again, 
but this time she was among the profit- 
making cows, her profits having been 
$51.41. made possible by a more thoro 
system of feeding. ; 

After being shown last year, the cow 
was bought by R. FE. Farrand, of Butler 
county. Ile bought the cow for about 
what she was worth for beef, giving 
$61 for her. He believed her loss was 
due to something else besides the cow 
herself, and that if he would feed her 
properly, he could make her yield him 
a vrolit, which she did. At any rate, 
he thought it was worth while to give 
the cow a chance. 

On the first of January, 1916, he put 
her on a balanced ration, and started 
a record. The result was that during 
he first eight months the cow pro- 
duced 244 pounds of butter-fat more 
than twice the amount she had_ pro- 
duced the year before. Besides paying 
for her feed, Blackie returned a profit 
of $51.71. She received the same feeds 
as the rest of those in Mr. Farrand’s 
herd, the aim being with all his cows 
to feed in proportion to the amount of 
milk they yield. Kach month’s record 
showed the cow to be giving a good 
account of herself. While neither her 
record nor profit was exceptionally 
high, both are good enough to make 
it worth while keeping the cow. 

There are thousands of cows in the 
state which would make records simi- 
lar to that made by Blackie in 1915, 
simply because of improper feeding 
and care. Before condemning any cow, 
one should make sure that she has 
been given a chance, Otherwise, many 


really good cows will be condemned. 
Some cows, of course, will show no 
profit, regardless of how they are fed. 
Every man who milks cows should 
know how to feed them for milk pro- 
duction. 

Kach cow should be regarded as an 
individual manufacturing plant. The 
raw product is the feed which she 
consumes, and the finished article is 
the milk or butter produced. Just as 
cream separators have different capac- 
ities for skimming milk, so different 
cows have different capacities for man- 
ufacturing feed into milk. If one at- 
tempts to feed a separator much in 
excess of its rated capacity, some of 
the cream will be separated, but much 
of it will go out of the skim-milk 


spout. An attempt to run the sepa- 
rator beyond its rated capacity will ba 
decidedly unprofitable. This is largely 
the same with cows. One cow may 
have a capacity of producing 250 
pounds of butter in a year, and another 
cow a capacity for producing only 150 
pounds of butter in a year. It will pay 
to feed the former cow enough feed to 
produce 250 pounds of butter-fat, but it 
will not pay to crowd the latter cow 
with the same amount of feed, because 
she does not have the capacity. The 
low-capacity cow may consume enough 
feed for 250 pounds of butter-fat, but 
she has the power to utilize only part 
of it. The excess will either be put on 
her body or be passed thru the system 
in the excrement. 
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pers; beneath the tree had been built 
a miniature representation of the Holy 
Child in the manger, showing the fig- 
ures of the little Jesus and the Virgin 
Mother, Joseph, and the animals. But 
most beautiful of all was the effect 
made when an angel Christ-child was 
revealed in a blaze of light high above 
the altar, just as the service was clos- 
ing, giving an unspoken benediction 
and a promise of better days to come. 

At ten o’clock the next morning, I 
hurried to the hospital where Eva was, 
with a few little gifts—my contribu- 
tion to those that were to be distrib- 
uted there that morning. The nurses 
had decorated the wards, and set up 
a small tree in each one. Shortly after 
ten, one of the royal princesses, with 
her ladies, appeared, with servants 
carrying large baskets. The ladies 
made the rounds of the wards, stop- 
ping at the bedside of each wounded 
soldier, to give him some token and a 
word of appreciation and cheer. It was 
a gracious service, and the soldiers 
seemed greatly pleased. Other gifts 
had come to them, with messages of 
thanks for having risked their lives 
for their country and for those at 
home. One soldier showed me with 
pride a searf which his little daughter 
of eight had knitted for him, and the 
childish letter accompanying the giff€. 
In a week, he hoped to be allowed to 
zo home. He would go on crutches, 
to be sure, but he was alive, while 
most of the other men of his village 
would never come back. 

Christmas night, | took dinner with 
a dear friend and his wife, an older 
gzentlemen of means and position. 1 
afterwards learned that these two eld- 
erly people had packed seventy-nine 
packages with their own hands and 
sent them to the sailor boys. Each 
package contained some practical gift, 
some good things to eat, like a fine 
sausage, a box of figs, chocolate, cakes 
and gingerbread, cigars, tobacco, and 
a bottle of wine. No doubt others, in 
proportion to their means, had done 
just as well as these friends of mine 
in remembering those fighting for the 
“atherland at the front, for the report 
of the field-post showed that millions 
of packages had been conveyed to the 
front. 

Thus the real spirit of Christmas 
was observed in this supreme effort 
for the soldiers and sailors, and in the 
spirit of love and self-sacrifice in the 
hearts of the men and women at home. 


GOOD 


It is essential, therefore, that one 
find out the capacity for his individual 
cows. This can be done by feeding a 
well-balanced ration liberally, and 
weighing or measuring the product. 
The time to limit the amount of grain 
given to a cow is when she fails to re- 
spond by a profitable increase in milk 
yield. If one is not familiar in plan- 
ning balanced rations, he should con- 
sult his experiment station for advice. 
Wallaces’ Farmer is glad to be of serv- 
ice in this way. In writing for advice, 
our readers should state the feeds 
which they have available, prices of 
them, and the approximate yield of 
their cows. Having this information, 
we frequently can suggest rations that 
will reclaim such cows as Blackie, 
making their returns yield a profit in- 
stead of a loss. 

As noted elsewhere, Blackie is not 


an exceptionally good cow. She does 
not have the markings of an excep- 
tionally good cow. The interesting 


part about her is that she was unjustly 
judged the first year. She had not had 
a chance to show what she could do, 
and her loss was due to the method of 
feeding rather than to the cow herself. 
She did have the markings, however, 
for a better cow than her record indi- 
vated, and it is to Mr. Farrand’s credit 
that he gave her another chance under 
more favorable conditions. It will be 
worth while for many dairymen to 
think over what Mr. Farrand has ac 
complished with this cow. They should 
put each cow of their herd thru the 
same kind of a test, first providing 
suitable feed in the form of a well- 
balanced ration, and then letting the 
cow’s record be the judge. This test 
should be applied to pure-breds as well 
as grade stock. The farmer who is 
milking a few cows simply as a side- 
line, often is as much interested in 
yields and product profits as he is in 
pedigrees. 
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Review 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for December 31, 1916.) 

The lessons of the last quarter of 
the year agaln take up the life of Paul, 
following immediately the events re- 
corded in the lessons of the preceding 
quarter. With the exception of the 
Temperance Lesson, from the Epistle 
to the Romans, the first eight lessons 
Acts. The thought running 
these perfect loyalty 
His 


are from 
thru 


to Christ, 


lessons is 
faith in 


meaning. 


and resurrec- 


tion and its 

Lesson one deals with a plot to mur- 
der Paul, showing to what lengths men 
will go in the name of religion. Tl orty 
men bound themselves to taste nothing 
Paul. They laid 


their plan before the chief priests and 


until they had slain 


elders. Vaul’s nephew, however, heard 
of their plot to ask the chief captain 
to bring Paul down to the council, 
under the pretense of trying him fur- 
ther. He went to the barracks, and 


told his uncle about it privately. Paul, 
in turn, called a centurion, and asked 
him to take this young man to the com 
manding officer. Claudius gave him a 
private interview, and then, without 
revealing his plans, enjoined secrecy. 
That night Paul was sent under a 
strong escort of cavalry to the gover- 
nor at Caesarea. This lesson shows 
the danger of disassociating religious 
worship or theological study from the 
practical, every-day duties of life. 
Whenever we fail to work in our reli- 
gion, we are tempted to do just what 
these Pharisees did—to do evil that 
gzood may come. 

I.esson two takes up Paul’s defense 
before the governor at Caesarea. He 
answers the three charges of causing 
disturbances thruout the kingdom, of 
heresy and of profaning the temple. 
His defense seemed reasonable on 
its face, and corresponded so well with 
the dispatch the governor had received 
from the chief captain, that Felix could 
not convict Paul; neither could he turn 


so 


him over to the Jews. So he post- 
poned judgement. Later on, Felix came 
with Drusilla, his wife, and sent for 
Paul, and listened to him tell of the 
“faith in Christ Jesus.” Paul preached 
of righteousness, the duty of self- 


eontrol, and of the judgment to come. 
Felix trembled, but put off repentance, 


saying he would see Paul again. Paul 
staved in prison two whole years, until 
Felix was removed. We draw two les- 


sons—the power of truth spoken by an 
honest man even over a judge with no 
moral principle whatever, and the aw- 


ful danger of refusing to do at once 
what conscience tells us is the right 
thing. 

In lesson three, two years have 


passed, and Felix has been succeeded 
by Festus. Tho a prisoner, Paul had 
evidently had a good deal of freedom 
and enjoyed the fellowship of all the 
Christians in Caesarea. He was now 
about fifty years of age. When Festus 
went on down to Jerusalem, the lead- 
ers of the Jews at once went to him 
with their accusations against Paul, 
and demanded that Paul be brought to 
Jerusalem for trial. This request Fes- 
tus refused, but told them that all who 
wished to bring accusations against 
Paul could go down to Caesarea with 


him when he returned there in a few 
days. This they did. The prosecution 
soon exhausted itself, as they had no 
real evidence to introduce. Festus 


could not understand what all the fuss 
was about, not being familiar with 
their religious history, but he was anx- 
ious to please the Jews, and asked Paul 
if he would go to Jerusalem and be 
tried there. On Paul’s refusal, he con- 
ferred with the council, which con- 
firmed Paul's right to trial in a Roman 
He was kept confined, awaiting 
a favorable opportunity to send him to 
Rome 
During the 
until he could be 


court. 


time Paul was being held 
sent to Rome, King 











Agrippa II, with his sister, Bernice, 
came to pay a formal visit to the new 
governor. In the course of conversa- 
tion, Festus speaks of Paul, and prob- 
ably tells him that his case has puz- 
zied him a great deal. Agrippa, being 


a Jew, had no doubt heard of Paul, 
and said he would like to see him. 
Lesson four tells something of this 


interview the next day. Festus makes 
a speech, and Agrippa tells Paul he 
may speak. Paul is glad of the oppor- 
tunity to talk to Agrippa, who, a Jew 
and a member of the royal family, is 
an expert on the customs and doctrines 
of the Jews. He tells of his past life 
and beliefs, how he was converted on 
the way to Damascus to persecute the 


Christians. That since then he has 
taught and preached Christ and His 
resurrection, and godly living. If he 


did not succeed in convincing either 
Agrippa or Festus of their sinfulness 
before God, he convinced them that he 
was unjustly accused, and they would 
have set him free had he not already 
appealed to Caesar. 


Lesson five tells of the storm while 
on the way to Rome for trial. They 
had left the small coaster in which 


they started and embarked in an Alex- 
andrian grain ship. After failing to 
reach their winter harbor, they came 


to Fair Havens, where aul urged 
them to stay. The owner and pilot 
were unwilling to do this, and, in 


rounding the cape of Matala, they were 
struck by a violent northeast wind. 
The next day, a leak having apparently 
sprung, they threw out part of the 
cargo, and next the furniture and some 
of the rigging. All save Paul gave 
themselves up for lost. He put new 
life into them by telling them of his 
vision, assuring them that no lives 
would be lost. He ate a full meal, and 
told of his faith that God would keep 
His promise. He had the power of the 
man who has supreme faith in his 
mission. Hie believed that nothing 
could interfere with the fulfillment of 
the Divine purpose, and that it was 
the will of God that he should stand 
before Caesar. 

(Lesson six) It was now two weeks 
since they left Fair Havens. At night, 
the sailors heard the roar of the water 
on the rocks, terrible to them in their 
disabled ship. They let down the four 
anchors. When the sailors tried to 
escape from the ship, having lowered 
the boat, Paul tells the centurion that 
unless they abide with the ship they 
ean not be saved. The ropes are cut, 
leaving the sailors on board to work 
the ship. He then urges them to take 
some food, as they have not eaten for 
fourteen days. He assures them that 
they are safe. Suiting the action to the 
word, after giving thanks to God, he 
himself ate bread. The rest followed 
his example. They landed on the 
island of Malita. The natives collected 
wood and built them a fire, showing 
them “no little kindness.” When Paul 
was gathering wood, a viper fastened 
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itself on his hand. The superstitious 
natives believed he must be a mur- 
derer, escaping drowning, but meeting 
retribution. When Paul simply shook 
the viper off into the fire, they con- 
cluded he must be a god. The chief 
man of the island entertained them 
for three days. His father was down 
with dysentery, and was healed by 
Paul thru prayer and the laying on of 
hands. This opened up the way for the 
most effective missionary work on the 
island for the three months spent there 
while waiting for another ship to take 
them to Rome. Paul ministered to 
bodily needs, and this opened the way 
to the healing of the soul. 

Lesson seven is from Romans, and 
deals with the duty of the Christian to 
his weaker brother. That brother may 
be weak; he may be narrow; his no- 
tions may seem altogether foolish. 
Nevertheless, for his salvation Christ 
died. Why, then, in things indiffer- 
ent to you, but in which you see no 
wrong, offend and grieve this man? 
There may be nothing wrong in your 
conduct; but so act that your good be 
not evil spoken of. He says, in wener- 
al, in all our dealings with these breth- 
ren with different ideas, follow after 
those things which make for peace in 
the church, and that tend to build up 
character among all with whom we are 
associated. Every man exercises an in- 
fluence over those with whom he 
comes in contact; he can not, avoid 
this if he would. The Christian will 
many times find it necessary to ab- 
stain from doing things which to him 
are perfectly proper, because of the 
misconstruction which may be put up- 
on his actions. 

In Lesson eight, we go back to Paul’s 
journey. The winter was spent in 
Malta, and they had come to the sea- 
port of Rome on the ship named The 
Twin Brothers. They tarried seven 
dayves at Puteoli, where they found 
Christians, and then started for Rome. 
At the Three Taverns, another band 
met them. Thru the kindness of the 
centurion, Paul is permitted to rent a 
house, instead of being cast into a 
common jail. Nero is now emperor. 
Knowing that he can not be tried for 
some months, Paul begins his work 
systematically. He calls together the 
heads of the Jewish synagogues, and 
explains why he, a Jew, has appealed 
for justice to a heathen emperor. The 
elders adopt a conciliatory tone, and 
say they are anxious to hear him. A 
meeting is appointed, and Paul preach- 
es that Christ is the true Messiah. As 
everywhere else, some believed and 
some did not. As the elders departed, 
Paul announced to them that hence- 
forth he would feel perfectly free to 
preach the gospel to the Gentiles, since 


they had rejected it at his hands. For 
two years le preached here. 
Lesson nine is from Romans, and 


tells sumething of what is expected of 
the followers of Christ in their daily 
life, in their dealings with other peo- 
ple. They must show their Christian- 
ity in the home, in the shop, on the 
farm, as parents and children, as em- 
ployers and employes, as neighbors and 
friends, in business and in social in- 
tercourse. We are to present our bod- 
ies “a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable 
to God.” We are not to live for our 
own pleasure and profit, but to con- 
sider other people, remembering that 
we are members one of another, and 
should therefore use our own peculiar 
gifts, whatever they may be, for the 
good of others as well as our own 








Uncle Henry’s 


the west. 








Next week with our issue of December 29th, we begin the 
publication of Uncle Henry’s life story, told by himself. 
in the form of a series of letters written at odd times during 
the past five years, and addressed to his great-grandchildren. 
Nothing which has ever appeared in Wallaces’ Farmer can 
compare in interest with this charming and intimate story 
of an unusually active and helpful life. 
with Uncle Henry’s boyhood life in Pennsylvania, and trace 
the development of civilization and agriculture as they swept 
west across the great central valleys. 
esting personal experiences, and character sketches of men 
who have played a prominent part in the development of 


Every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer, man or woman, young 
or old, will find these letters of absorbing interest. 
will appear in our issue of December 29th. 


Reminiscences 


It is 


These letters begin 


They are full of inter- 


The first 
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highest good. We should study to know 
the will of God, abhor evil and hypoc- 
risy, and cleave to that which is good. 
We should be industrious, hopeful, pa- 
tient, prayerful, hospitable, charitable, 
generous in giving. We should rejoice 
and sorrow with others, live peaceably 
so far as possible, and not seek for re- 
verge, but “overcome evil with good.” 

Lesson ten-is from the first chapter 
of Revelation, to which John gives the 
title, “the Revelation of Jesus Christ, 
which God gave him.” Over sixty years 
have passed since Jesus ascended from 
Mount Olivet, and John is now a very 
old man. He was at Patmos, a lonely 
isle to which he had been banished. 
The message he received on this Lord’s 
Day, now observed by the Christians 
as the proper Sabbath, was addressed 
to the seven neighboring churches, the 
varied moral conditions of which are 
taken as typical of the development of 
the church universal. We must bear 
in mind that John was a very old man; 
that his study had always been in the 
Jewish Scriptures, and their symbo- 
lism was ever present in his mind. We 
must also remember that the Jews con- 
sidered both painting and sculpture as 
forbidden, so they had only word-pic- 
tures. When John was “in the Spirit,” 
he heard a voice, and, lifting up his 
eyes, saw the risen Christ, and in the 
lesson he tells what he saw. The evi- 
dent object was to impress upon the 
mind of the apostle that he was now 
in the presence of Jesus, clothed with 
all power in heaven and in earth. Na 
wonder that the beloved apostle fell 
at His feet as if dead. How gracious 
must have been the “Fear not,” bring- 
ing comfort, as have the “fear nots” 
of the Bible ever since. 

Lesson eleven is also taken from the 
book of Revelation, and deals with the 


message that Christ sends thru John 
to the churches at Ephesus, Smyrna 


lle commends them 
for some things, and rebukes them for 
others. He commends them for their 
«ood works and patience thru tribula- 
tion, but he holds against them the 
fact that they are not as full of love 
and zeal for His work as at first. The 
thought is brought out that He watch- 
es over His churches, and knows what 


and Pergamum. 


they do. In cach message is empha- 
sized the fact that the reward is to 


him that overcometh: “Be thou faithful 
unto death, and I will give thee the 
crown of life.” The kingdom of heav- 
en shall prevail. 

Lesson twelve is the last of the three 
lessons from the book of Revelation, 
and is taken from the next to the last 
chapter of that book. This chapter 
follows immediately after a descriptionw 
of the final judgment, and describes 
as fully as human language can de- 
scribe it and human mind comprehend 
it, the future life of the saved or per- 
fected humanity. We are told not so 
much what this life will be as what 
it will not be. There will be neither 
sin nor tears nor death; the pains and 
sorrows of earth will have vanished: 
everything will be new. There will be 
no temple, for God Himself dwells 
among Hlis redeemed people. Neither 
is there any need of sun nor moon; for 
“the glory of God did lighten it.” But 
this city is for the righteous alone, for 
those whose names “are written in the 
Lamb’s book of life.” For the Lord 
knows His own. 

The last lesson of the quarter is the 
Christmas lesson, and is taken from 
the prophecy of Isaiah, concerning the 
Messiah to come, and the reign of 
peace upon the earth. It shall be es- 
tablished gradually, developing in pow- 
er thruout the ages following the birth 
of the Savior, until the kingdoms of 
this earth shall become the kingdom of 
God and His Christ. The work has as 
yet only begun. It would seem as tho 
it were set back by the terrible war 
now being waged, but God’s purposes 
will be worked out, and good will come 
out of it. 


That Dose of Oil 

Castor oil may be made less distaste- 
ful if care is taken in giving. Have 
the patient fill the mouth with cold 
water before taking. Squeeze half a 
lemon into a glass, and shake around 
to wet the sides. Pour the oil in the 
lemon juice, and take a little soda on 
the end of a knife, dissolve in water 
enough to wet it, add to the oil and 
lemon, and stir vigorously. Drink while 
the mixture is foaming. The oil may 
be taken in hot coffee, or between two 
mouthfuls or lemon or orange juice. 
Hold the nose while swallowing. 
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: Hog Prices and Receipts 
4 Beginning with our issue of December 
2, 1st, we have, week by week, printed 
6 tables which have shown the average , 
7 daily receipts of hogs at Chicago dur- 
” ing the past ten years; and in a paral- | & | HE GREA i 
r lel column we have printed a predic- 
" tion of the daily receipts for the week | 3 
m following. As we have explained, our | 2 
m predictions have been arrived at by as- | & 
'y suming that the heavy hog run of the | 2 
7 first ten months of 1916 would be con- | & 
"g tinued during December. Of course, | 2 
is fluctuations in the daily runs are to be | 3 | IVE S | Or K 
d expected, some days exceeding our pre- 
ve diction, and some days falling below. 
of We are not trying to accurately fore- 
ar cast the exact number of hogs that will 
1; be received in Chicago, but to indicate 
4 the number we might expect from day 
Je to day; and, with this as a basis, to = 
= consider whether the packers bring 
“ erage stig Re, Just closed, surpassed in magnitude and interest any previous show of the 
as about price fluctuations not justified | 3 * d h ¥¥ h U a S 
\e by the daily receipts. : in e in the Unite tates. 
Hs The following table gives the actual | 3 
is etc cogP rang theelinehucdponienl | A complete report prepared by well-known authorities has just been pub- 
he 10g run day by day for the first twelve | 3 
= ‘days of December; and also gives the lished by The Breeder's Gazette, Chica 0, which gives in addition to descrip- 
vi 
he Se a _ Reece tions of the showring events, details covering the sensational sales of breeding 
yw ays, tne =) Ho | . é 4 eC ‘ 3 = ° 7 ‘ ‘ 
+4 << week in ane: and fat stock and reports of all of the live stock association meetings held 
oa TABLE 1. during the week. 
e eee ——E———— 
= Z a This sixty-four page Report Number together with the beautiful one hundred 
3” SB a 3 page Holiday Issue, which contains matter of interest to every member of the 
° oA 
we bi go &, 3 farm home, will be sent free to new yearly subscribers at $1.00, or three years 
he = (|ec& |g for $2.00, if orders are sent at once. Old subscribers who have permitted 
es 23 lge2% their sulecrigtions to lapse can also take advantage of this offer. 
é - Ow 
om = w Saga ° : . : : ° 
tse | 22 |228: At no time has the interest in live stock farming been so exterfive, and there 
e aa im bist . . . . . . 
eir tit is no publication that presents anything like the amount of entertaining and 
a ee © asic | 153491 23.4°1 instructive matter dealing with that subject as does The Breeder’s Gazette. 
5 OC. OW sis awieene es 58,506 | 55,600 
ve siege m e e ° ; 
he ee oreo 43,794 | 51.708 In sending remittance your personal check will be accepted if not convenient 
Be Wns 20 ois Seren I US0 99,10 
oot Gee 7 ........2.. | 59,715 | 49,623 to send money order. Address 
oe ie We wikesuceens | 61,584 | 39,059 
a = peer | 25,270 | 23,491 
2 2c ie THE BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
“ge ere «-| 45,429 | 47,260 
av- ag, ee ..-| 474,181 | 465,233 : 
ome Room 1120, 542 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ree It will be noted that on some days | 3 
nvr the actual run and the predicted run Agents wanted in unassigned territory. 
nail are very close together, and that the 
ter total receipts for the first twelve days 
iow were less than 20,000 in excess of our 
hes predicted receipts. On December 2, 5, 
ae 6 and 11, the actual run in each case 
ond was more than 5,000 under the run we | § esti ! AETUYAETEDECEEROERLATULEEHT i nun Munna. de 
er- predicted. Prices responded to this aulieaies 
so a P On raghon — peed Seas vailing. With No. 2 corn selling for 91 
hat sevence CORE ON eney ts Je neuren cents in Chicago, hogs should fetch an F tt y t Ww t 
her day; on the 5th, 13 cents; on the 6th, average of $10.65 or almost $1 above | atten our oc on ater 
12 cents, and on the 11th, 20 cents. On a SRL ES EA ESS 
re the 7th and 8th, the runs were con- ee guineas: nereated: 28 the Boost Your Profits <M 
| be pin ge rg ng Pa the age ‘ed TABLE 3. Fatten Feeders Faster—Make Cows Milk 
ells pis Oe ae ae ie ie 4 conta nee) —= | More. This Tank Furnace will supply your 
he « cents, é e , , : . i 2 
: : It is interesting to note that on the bs a —— pee eee Sree: 
or t. 4th, 9th and 12th, when the actual 2. Pay for it out of the money that you are los- ; 
But Ast, | pred hoes = Pirsig hes ~ 000 = 25% | ing by fooling with ordinary tank heaters and letting 
for and a —— dar Pong bs or one i oF Bx @ | your stock drink ice water. The most efficient, most 
~ ae at agro cas sankenah ‘vats aa sue reliable, the surest, safest, longest-lived and best - 
ore , é > ened. as . 15> 5 | tank-heater value made. 
would seem to indicate considerable ont [32 P a — . : 
fundamental strength to the market. If bo ee = [oun r) Write Today. Get fall particulars about this és 
the ; . “hog #45 1/58. | new invention. Cold weather is here. Every day’s 
rom the present enormous demand for hog 034} delay means dollars lost. 
e products keeps up, apparently all that Fao 1Ss6o0 ‘i ae 
the J : i : a Je ag) Ae 
. of is needed is a slight decrease in the run SS: —“Seee 1 39.78 The Fatten-Stock Mfg. Co., Davenport, lowa € _ Wanted — 
eg- to bring about a pronounced advance | Dee. Friday ea ati ey =) aoe 
ow- in prices. We would not be surprised a 23, Saturday ere Pm * | pt | 
j see such a decrease beginning after Cee pies a eal ea t 
~~ oo a he ” “ Dec. 27, Wednesday ...| 6.71 | 9.80 e un eam an ea er 
; a : s »¢, 28, T saay ....s!] 6.68 9, ° 
nm of Below we give the average receipts Dee. 28. rhureday wir 2 The Last Word in Tank Heaters—Burns kerosene 
$s as for December 22d to 28th, and the the- —- | gas. Saves money. It burns the cheapest fuel—kero- 
tho oretical receipts, figured on the basis i sene; a gallon burns from eight to fourteen hours. 
war we have heretofore adopted: Fair Managers Meet Saves time. It is always ready for operation. Can be gen- 
oses TABLE 9 ’ erated in five minutes by any eight-year-old boy. Requires 
ee = TABLE 2. The year 1916 was a profitable one for No altention after being lighted. 
i = —— oe fairs, according to a report of Secretary Saves worry. Nosparks to burn your buildings. No night 
: a‘ ‘ | firing. The Sunbeam will be on the job in the morning. It 
A. R. Corey, of the state department of never tires or forgets. Sold under an absolute guarantee. 
uw uo ; agriculture. The Association of County Write for descriptive literature and prices. 
= = : Fair Secretaries and Managers met in } = 2 Bain F Bros. . Mifg. Co Co, I Dept. D, Cedar Rapids, lowa 
aste- Se oe o Des Moines on Tuesday of last week. = _~— — 
lave as < a a Seventy-seven counties of the state con- | per cent increase in premiums, and an in- | mer County Fair, at Waverly, $2,785; 
cold ie e “as ducted a total of ninety-nine fairs, and ! crease of 22 per cent in expenses. ‘The | Johnson County fair, at lowa City, $2,243; 
¥ See |S = sixty-seven of the fairs‘ made a net profit total expense was $626,870.14, and of this | Union District Fair, at West Liberty, 
lf a TR E|/¢Y%e 0 $62.2 oe ; ae the state paid $56,870.67, which is nearly | $2,268; Lyon County Fair, at Rock Rapids, 
ound fz le 29 mE GOR.200,99, We Ceeky-toe reported $9,000 more than given a year ago. The $2,126; Clinton County Fair, at De Witt, 
the aa. DE a, Pris eames mI: 300 1 49 067 loss of $18,895.06. Figures indicated that | maximum appropriation from the state to | $2,030. 
a on : 99S oN ny Demet peas 5° “a » “4 paises + the attendance erached a total of 1,272,479 fairs offering premiums of $2,000 or more At the business meeting, J. C. Beckner, 
ee ter Es cer eee maT. «x's 4 i. Ms 2 of as m4 persons, or more than half the population | is $860, and thirteen of them qualified for for nine years secretary of the fair at Cla- 
ip a Dec. 2 “Tue BSQGV ...ee- rae ee j 09.028 of the state. The average attendance at | this sum, as follows: Burlington Tri-State, rinda, was elected president; C. H. Bar- 
and Dec. 27 LW edne day -++| 35,000 | 48,650 each fair was 12,858, which is a big in- | $10,925; Sioux City Live Stock Fair, $8,755; ber, of Mason City, vice-president, and Q. 
vhile Der. 28. Thursday .....! 29,800 | 41,422 | crease over the 1915 season. Gate receipts | Waterloo Dairy Cattle Congress, $5,283; q. Lauer, of Waverly, secretary-treasurer, 
may a aes - age RE a showed an increase of 24 per cent over North Iowa Fair, at Mason City, $5,024; the latter two already holding their re- 
two Ii Table 3 we give the average price the preceding year. Cedar Valley Fair, at Cedar Falls, $4,204; spective offices The association voted 
uice. on these duys for the past ten years, More liberal premiums encouraged Marshall County Fair, $3,875: Southern not to hold a spring meeting, but in the 
and the probable price this year, based | stronger exhibits, which, in turn, helped | Iowa Fair, at Oskaloosa, $3,188; Henry | future to) make the annual December 
on the prices which have been pre-]} to bring out the crowds, There was a @g | County Fair, at Mt. Pleasant, $2,812; Bree | meeting three days in length, 
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better adapted to conditions than an Ohio Bulletin No. 282 indicates very 


. A 18 or a 20-rowed corn. In three differ- | clearly that while it is easily possible 
elling “= ield O nN “al O ent places in Ohio, they compared 14- | to fix a type of corn by selection, yet 


Corn By Its Looks 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“About a year ago you published an 
article on some Ohio experiments with 
corn, the tests being to see what effect 
Various sizes and types of ears have 
on the yield. I have lost this article, 
and wish that you would publish it 
again, as I have a friend to whom I 











would much to show it.” 

In 282, of the Ohio sta- 
tion an excellent account 
is give ber of years’ work in 
the e1 nd out what type of 
ears For ten years, long 
ears el planted in one ptot and 
shert e: in another, the short ears 
being about t and a half inches 
shorter than the long ears. During 
seven of these years, there was a con- 
tinuous selection on the one hand for 
short ears year after year, and on the 
other hand for long ears year after 
year. It would surely be thought that 
after seven years of continuous selec- 
tion in such opposite directions, that 
some effect would be noticeable. Nev- 
erthel: the last year the long ear 


plot averaged 65.65 bushels to the acre, 
while the short-ear plot averaged 66.43 
bushels to the acre. As an average of 
the entire ten-year peried, the long 
ears averaged 69.55 bushels to the 


acre, and the short cars 65.16 bushels 
to the acre. The ears produced on the 
short-ear plot averaged about three- 


fourths of an inch shorter than those 
produced on the long-ear plot. In spite 
of th difference, the yield was al- 
most identical lest of us like to se- 
lect for a seed ear an eir nine or ten 
inches long, but the evidence indicates 


that seed ears six or seven inches long 
are probably just about as productive. 
Some seed corn men are strong for 


a cylindrical ear, which c«rries its cir- 
cumference well out toward the tip, 
while others are just as strong for a 
tapering ear. In the Ohio experiments, 
as an average of nine years, it was 
found that the plot planted with taper- 
ing ears vielded at the average rate of 
65.29 bushels to the acre, while the 
plot planted with cylindrical ears av- 
eraved 66.64 bushels to the acre. This 
difference is small enough to be within 
the limits of probability of error, and 
does not prove that a tapering ear is 
decidedly better than a cylindrical ear. 
The indications are, however, that the 
shape of the ear has just as much in- 
fluence on the yield, if not slightly 
more, than the length of the ear. 

Corn show men believe thoroly in 
ears which are well filled out toward 
the tip. We never saw a bare-tipped 
ear take a prize in a corn show. In 
1907, the Ohio people began planting 
one plot of corn with ears which had 
an average of a little more than an 
inch of cob sticking out at the end, 
while the other plot was planted with 
corn which was completely filled out 
at the end. Year after year, for eight 
years, bare-tipped ears were selected 
from the bare-tipped plot, while well 
filled ears were selected from the oth- 
er plot. But in spite of this constant 
selection in opposite directions, the 
yield. as an average of the eight years, 
was almost exactly the same, being 
62.42 bushels for the bare-tipped plot 
aud 62.76 bushels for the well-filled 
plot. But, while this selection for well- 
filled ears was not successful in in- 
creasing the yield, it was successful in 
bringing about a prettier type of corn, 
the bare-tipped plot averaging fully 
three-fourths of an inch of cob pro- 
jecting at the end in the crop harvest- 
ed, while in the case of the well-filled 
plot, there was only about one-third of 
an inch of cob projecting in the aver- 
age ear of the crop harvested. 

Many seed corn men denounce the 
smooth type of kernel, because they 
think that it is an indication of short- 
ening of the grain. Others denounce 
the rough type of kernel, because they 
think it means excessive starchiness. 
In these Ohio experiments, as an av- 
erage of seven years, it was found 
that the rough corn produced an aver- 
age of 63.56 bushels to the acre, while 
the smooth corn produced an average 
of 65.32 bushels to the acre. The 
weight and length of the seed ears 
used in the two plots were almost ex- 
actly the same, but the percentage of 
grain to cob was nearly 2 per cent 
higher in the case of the rough corn. 





row, 15-row and 18-row seed ears over | it is very difficult, if not impossible, to 
a period of five years. In two locali- | increase the yield by selecting for 
ties, the 14-rowed ears yielded slightiy | such points as length of ear, type of 
more than either of the others, but in | kernel, tapering or cylindrical ears, 
the third place, the 16-row corn yielded etc. In fact, these Ohio experiments 
somewhat more than the 18-rowed corn | seem to carry with them the conclu- 
Nearly all of us are much in favor of | 4),q decidedly more than the 14-rowed | sion that our corn shows are good, not 


selecting for a deep kernel, because | eorn. It was found possible by selec- | only by encouraging @ more. pro- 
we think that it soidigs -sexdloge high percent- | tion to gradually increase the percent- | ductive type of corn, but because they 
age of shelled corn. These Ohio people age of ears in the crop harvested, | bring farmers into social contact with 
planted in one plot seed that shelled which would conform to a certain defi- | each other, giving them the inspiration 
out an average of 8% per cent shelled nite type as to number of rows. Of | which comes from meeting their fel- 
corn, and in another plot seed that course, even after selection, the 18- | lows and learning new ideas. We have 
shelled out an average of 76 per cent | rowed ears will still grow some &, 10, all along suspected that show-yard 
shelled corn. In the crop which was 12, 14 and 16-rowed ears. After selec- | standards, both in crop and live stock 
harvested, there was an average of 86 | {jon, however, there is a tendency for | products, did not mean so very much 
per cent of shelled corn in one plot | more and more ears in the crop har- | frem the standpoint of yield, that they 
and 81 per cent in the other. The type | yested to be like the seed ears. were essentially artistic rather than 
of seed was fairly efficient in deter- Another interesting experiment in | practical in the end they had in view. 
mining the percentage of shelled cori | these many interesting Ohio experi- We believe that it is possible to 
in the crop. But it was not efficient ments had to do with the height of the | breed for more productive corn, but 
in effecting the yield, for the sh&allow- ear on the stalk. Seed was selected | such breeding will be done by men 
grained corn actually yielded more | from stalks whose ears were only a | Who are doing careful ear-to-row work 


bushels of shelled corn to the acre | foot or two from the ground, and also | and by men who are studying both in- 
than the deep-grained corn, the yield, | gr9om stalks where they were six or | breeding and cross-breeding in corn 
as an average of six years, being 64.64 | ceven feet above the ground The low- | It is not likely to be done by those 
bushels for the deep-grained corn and | eared corn proved considerably earlier | who spend their time working only 
65.06 bushels for the shallow-grained | than the high-eared corn, and as an | With the superficial ear characteristic 


















corn, This difference, of course, is 80 | ayerage of five years, outyielded the | of corn. 
slight that it really means nothing. | pjigh-eared corn by two bushels to the - ~-—- 
iKevidently, all you do when you breed acre, altho the high-eared corn yielded Ohio Farmers’ Week The fifth annual 
for deep kernels is to reduce the size nearly twice as much stover ‘to the Farmers’ Week in Ohio will be held iy 
of your cob; you don’t increase the | gere.” It was noticeable that in yearg | Columbus, January 2¢th to Februz 2d, 
shel: : Alle . > ae oF ee een ee inclusive. The various farmers’ organiza- 
bushels of shelled corn. of drouth, the low-eared corn was de- | 4), z ae tian watt noid th i cae 
; r " nn ) \ rit weir annus neet- 
j rw Cen, . . >» rs t 4 F t = *} , yr r > me -@% ao) . i . . ¢ 
A few 3 eed corn breeders pay atten cide (ly superiol to the high ( ired corn ings during that week There will be 
tion fo the nuniber of rows to the ear, while in years of plentiful rainfall, some sixty lectures and demonstrations o1 
for instance, in northern Iowa, they | the high-eared corn had a decided ad- | agriculture and home economics, and a 
claim that a 14 or 16-rowed corn is vantage. corn and judging show. 
ce aciebiacdianescetal . abegisenoces 





ain the Master 


















WALDO THOMAS, sweepstakes winner in three 
previous plowing matches at Big Rock and Wheat- he, ih 
land, Illinois, wins again this year in both matches gee CRS SLE oe 


ANESVILLE PLOWS 


with the Famous S. & S. Auger Twist Moldboards 


V ALDO THOMAS was born and Stubble was buried; the furrows are even, and of the 





ail ach % Ae age fame depth ail over the field. The secret is in the 
raised on the farm. He is a prod- Janesville S. & S, Auger Twist Moldboards and their 
a hing t “ iy i nego 7 . ys riage Slexible movement through the soil, 

“fs REtET. 580 CS. AakS ay €X- The plow fits the pull of the soil. Curls the furrow 
rte neat aa wants it. ove ‘= atone BweCD, //. 3 a dr: = and the al} 
is makes the third successive year that Mr. Thomas oad on the team his fleribility is foun 

pee in both of these world-famous plowing matches, ow in a single bail plow such as the Janesville. 
nd he was the only man who had won twice in a - 
= ssion 1 pote m: vo s. ) eve 7 ne atch, he rode Write for Catalog 
anesville Plow, an to tell it in Mr. Thomas’ oon if 
words: ** The furrow: 8 just rolled outof the plow. I and Lape how wi a an do on at mea Le ptatm 
simply drove the team.’ ae ‘of 4 ile , fo “3 vi vornelf pea egg tt sor 
© ig fo e. 
Yet, as you can seein the photographs, all trashand your plowing in on time. ; 


The Janesville Machine Co., 34 Center St., Janesville, Wisconsin by. 


















Our plow book—= 
filled with photo- 
grapilis and hints 
on plowing. 
Gives secrets on 
slowing with 
lenssetn team 
or tractor plows. 


Janesville Tractor Plow 


will handle soil properly at any speed. S. & S. Moldt roards, 



















Single bail, flexible frame. Two or three bottoms. ‘The only ¢. 
JANESVILLE PLOW tractor plow that can be set for 12, 13 or ]4-inch furrows i 


8. &S. Bottoms can be put on any make of Janesville Plow, including walking plows without changing bottoms. Power lift. Write for catalog. 
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THE IOWA STATE GRANGE 


(uestions of vital importance to farm- 


« vere discussed at the forty-seventh 
nual convention of tt Iowan State 
( ave, held last Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
lay, Thursday, and Friday, at Des 
nes. There ire about » subordinate 
Granges in the tie, and more than three- 
fourths of these had delegates at the con- 
Vention, Amooug the live agricultural 


questions consitered were the eight-hour 


law, the embarse on food-stulfs, taxation 
yrrens system of land ansfers, aud 

< ‘ inatters of importance to farmers 
State Master Judson reported the Grange 
i i very healthy and prosperous condi- 


tion at the present time, and he said that 


at no time in its history had the prospects 


been so bright for a perm nt and steady 


rrowth of the order as thev are today, 


Since the last sess:on of th 


at Ottumwa, ten new subordinate 


state 





Granves 





with an average membership of fi 
have been orgar'zed. During the vear, 
some of the Graunzes reported a slight loss 
in membersh‘y but for the most part 


there was a substantial gain. In summayr- 


izing the inspection work of subordinate 





Grange Mr. Judson said there were only 
a fer hich were near perfect In all nes 
of Cra work, and that roany were quite 





deficient in the ritualisti'e work He em- 





phasized the necessity of efficien and 
thoroness in all lines of work, because 
ucl: Granges are always prosperous und 


interests. 


s 
live factors in community 


Cood-sized classes were initiated on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Fridas ights 
The first and second degrees were con- 


ferred on Wednesday 
Jasper county; third 
on Thursday nicht, by 
and Mahaska 
fifth and sixth 


night by teams from 
and fourth 
degree teams from 
counties; and the 
degrees on Friday night, 


de grees 


Jasper 


by « Mahaska county team and the state 
oft vg Following the degree work on 
Thoeeday night, a big banquet was held 
at the Chamber of Commerce rooms 


The State Gronge was organized at Des 
Mo'nes, January 12, S71. Since that time 





it has been a strong factor in developing 
and raising to a higher standard the busi- 
ness of farming in the corm belt. It has 
worked for legistation which would be ben- 
efielal to agricultural interests, and to 
give farmers a fair chance with other 
great business enterprises, 

Several matters of vital importance to 


state and nation are 


slature and in 


farmers of both the 
com ng up in the state leg 
convress. Mr. Judson’s recommendations 
are as follows: 

In all labor disputes, we would 
that the principle of arbitration be en- 
forced, and that a law to that effect be 
enacted; to oppese the enact 
Whelly in the interest of or- 
organized capital, and 
farmers of 
cost of diés- 


insist 


ment Ob iy 
law that is 
ganized labor or 
which places «a burden on the 
the conntry hv increasing the 
trib:von, We should oppose ary embargo 
on food-stuffs, we should demand of our 
stute jegislature the following: A law 
yuaranteeing brerik denosits; the repeal of 
the five-mill Il-vy on moneys and credits, 





and that they te assessed the same as 
other propert e repeal of the insurance 
laws which legslze a trust or combina- 
tion: insist ov a revision of the is cvence 


laws of the state: favor the tos7ens sys 











teni of land tr sfers; favor the use of 
Col t labor the publ highway of 
the state; and Gnopse the poussapge of what 
is hLnown as the Stevens-.\shurst bill, ol- 
low -g the m racturers to’ regulate the 
! ! f eir product 
the Torre tem of land transfers 
given tt ong endorsement of the 
ao 4 Seve is akers pointed out’ the 
1 deficie of the 3 t svstein, 
2 it Vo 1! too m needless ex- 
p in lav fee a tinat even wt! ! 
‘ ir done Ways fe re ¢ ! 
t With tt orrens 1, the s ‘ 
‘ t} t en } he | 
< ‘ of ‘ t ned ‘ 
fer nj b cCost Of 
> it part come to term 
ul ‘ le ean rccon ’ l 
tt Our, ! here ‘ ) 
1 te oO Ss Ca { \ La 
! ) i ! u ¢ 
l t in: t r 
1 the ~ Op 1 for h 
' 5 eae . 
rane a? 
ft ee 3 ; 
© ! oa ) 
estab dl I 
legish ‘ommitt vi : i- 
ed ce it enee in \ r th : 
ce ire law retained, and to get a iaw 


| 
} 


passed which 
of freieht 


would prohibit the 


cars on side tracks. 


holding 
Crangers 


pointed out how the present car shortage 
is partially caused by holding cars too 
long. Chis pract , the speakers declared, 
brings about delays in distribution, and 
helps to add to the high cost of living. 
Some of the members told of how they 


had been handicapped by not being able 
tog gel when 
were passed expressing the attitude of the 
Grance on both the fare and freight rates 
and the holding of cars. 


ears ordered. Resolutions 


itecently the federal board of survey 
made a recommendation that the two-year 
short course at Ames, for young men from 
the eighth grade, be abolished. The State 
Grange took a decided stand against such 
j and a resolution passed unan- 
imousivy urged that the short course in 
question be strengthened. The Grange be- 
lieves that this is one of the most 
tical courses which the Agricultural Col- 
lexe hos, and that if it is abolished, hun- 
dreds cf young men will be robbed of an 
opportunity to get a limited amount of 
eollesate training. Those wo take this 
cours? do not necessarily have to qualify 
ty a hgh school training, as they do in 
the regular four-year course. To those 
who hive time and finances for this limit- 
ed college work only, the fills a 
special need, the Grangers be! eve, and 
the organization, Which ineludes more 
than 8,600 members in the state, will u 
its intluence in every possible way to have 
two-year short cen- 


a procedure, 


prac- 


course 





the present 
tinued, 


course 


The Grange took a decided stand against 
any embargoes being placed on food-stuffs 
in an effort to reduce the cost of living. 
In recard to farm products, it was pointed 
out that prices are governed entirely by 
the laws of supply and demand in the 
markets of the world, and that when the 
farmer is compel'«d to sell his product at 
almost nothing, he has no chance to get 
redress ner reduction in prices in anything 
that he buys. For this reason, the Grange 
believes that it is decidedly unfair when 
the farmer is getting a fair price for what 
he ra‘ses, to place an embarro on his 
products, in an effort to lower prices and 
ultimaiely to reduce the supply. If any 
emberso is to be established, if was sug- 
gested that it might be extended to man- 
ufactured goods 2s well as to farm prod- 
ucts, when all wold have an equal show. 








The Grange is decidedly in favor of 


good roads or efficieney in road work. 
Roads used by the producer, or, in other 
words, market roads, that accommodate 


people, should rece've first at- 


The state master 


the most 


tention. who has been 


a close observer of road work in lowa for 
a number of years, says that urder the 
new ‘stem, we are getting better work 
done thin we dd under the old system, 
but that the cost has increased by leaps 


bourds. lie further said that the 
road law is a great improvement 
system, and that it should 
‘rcumstances, be repealed 


and 
presert 
over the old 
not, uvder any ¢ 








but amended, if necessary to make it even 
more efficient. The most practical road 
in most sections of the state, he believes, 
is a well-graded, well-drageed, and well- 


drained dirt road, with permanent bridges 
and eulverts. The question brought out 


a tong discussion, with differert opin- 
ions. The resolution finally passed is as 
follow “We favor the coustruction of 
better roads, but demand preater results 


money ¢ them. We 
also favor the formation of special road 
building distriets, the voters in which 
hell say what kind of road they desire, 
they wish to spend 


from the pended on 


and how much money 


eon,”’ 








Ir evard to t automobile tax, the 
irangve took a stand favori: stem 
wt h would empower counties to collect 
nd expend all taxes on automoliles with- 
in their counties. A resolutis irged th 
levislacive comm tree to atten oxo the 
resent s tem changed \ t ro resolu 
tion ! ard » avttomobile » demned 
the 1 of the st higl t speed 
th for ero ountr ‘ er The 
a“ ! ttee NOW ‘ out th } heen 
ton fr rent a practice for ad ‘ to 1 
the tate roads for speed cont ts, espe 
ciall those from river to river, and it 


ended legishition wh vould pro- 





hibit uch contest against «an 

l rard iyation, tl ite master 
tou that all property, visible 
i! visible, ysuld bear ts fair share 
of ¢t burdens of taxation. Tie believes 
ome system should be devised and en- 
icted into a law which would provide a 


tax on all property, whether real or 
Sone aceording to its earning capacity. 
For «ample, of property is earning 10 per 
rest, he believes it should be 
much as another piece of 


per- 


taxed twice as 











which is only earning 5 per cent 
Hie submitted for the considera- 

what is called the dual 
system, 


property) 
interest 
tion of the Grange 

tax and assessment 


The Grange went on record as opposed 
to the eight-hour law established by con- 
gress at months ago. It said the pres- 


ident had made it 
the best-paurd empioves in the 
of, 000,000 4a year 


100,000 of 
world to 
which 
producers. 


possible for 


receive bonus, 
would have to be paid by the 
An eight-hour day was opposed 
the grounds that, under present 
tions, it shifts the burden to the 
ducers. 


Oouly on 
condi- 
pro- 


\ report of Juvenile Granges was given 
by the state master. He said this work 
should be encouraged in every way pos- 





sible \t the present time, there are only 
three or four Juvenile Granges in the 
and the people interested in these 
are loud in their praise for them, says 
Mr. Judson. lowa has no Grange law pro- 
viding for or governing these juvenile 
organizations, and it was recommended 
that the committte on constitution and by- 
draft suitable by-laws for Juvenile 
Granges. Mrs. Sitler, of Jasper county, 
has done a great deal in the interests of 
Juvemle Granges. 


state, 


laws 


The report of the committee on good 
of the order brought out the following: 
“Wea have too manv Granges that exist 


merely in name, and do little to interest 


themselves, or to attract new members, 
meeting only at long intervals; whereas, a 


Grange, to be worthy of the name, should 
be aci've asd atert, doirg the work so 
promptly and well that the meetings will 
be attractive and the chief center of in- 
fluence ard interest in the community. 
“Visits froin the state and national of- 
ficers are wood, and should be within easy 
every struggling subordinate 
but self-help should be the chief 
reliance, and should be brought to bear in 
every practical way, for where a Grange 
depends entirely upon the outside for as- 
sistance (o keep up the interest, it lacks 
is therefore as helpless as 


access of 
Grange, 


backbone, and 
a cripple. 

“Tt is well to resoive and declare to the 
world what our intentio: s are, but in ad- 
dition to that, we should ‘do things.’ The 
gvood of the order demands the doings of 
thines rather than the saving of them. We 
firmly beleve the Grange 
the positon of 


should assume 
leadersh'p, and 
upon alt 
legitimate 


aBperess ve 


keep fully abreast of the times 
questions that fall 
field or 


within the 
activity of the New 
that come up and new problems 
affecting the interests and rights of the 
farmers, are constantly arising, and the 
Grange should not hes tate to tackle them 
as they arise in a stuatesmanlike 
manner. Asa state Grange, we must deal 
with the state-wide problems. 


Grange, 





broad, 


‘If the Grange is to prosper in Towa, it 
must «o the things the farmers of the 
state want done. If the Grange in this 





state 1s to continue to grow, it must be 
active in solving the economic problems 
that are vital to the state. If the Grange 
is ever to recover its lost power and in- 
fluence and Teadersh'p in this state and 
the central west, it must put its hand to 





the plow and its bran to the work upon 
the thir that are nearest to the heart 
of the farmer, who is the force of this 
local't 


Granges 
organize a 
union meetings 
talk over the 
and then help 


“Where there are three or more 
in ore county, they should 
g or have 
twice a vea 


Pomona G 
at least 
needs of the weak 





and 


(ranges, 








them in some way There are many ways 
in whieh they ean be helped by their 
stronger brothers and sisters, ‘In union 
there strength’.”’ 

The action of the state game warden in 


propagatine Monvolian ring-neck pheas- 





ants for the tute gutne preserve was not 
upheld {t Was claimed that these birds 
are of in’sor importance as pame, and 
that ene ‘ hould be centered on prop- 
agiating eho pame as aqua’l, prairie chic 

ens acd ld ducks, which tll imhab‘t 
the fields of town The establ'shment of 
more game preserves was recommended, 


especia in coOperation with lard owner 





vho would e to prohibit the killing 
of gane o r propert 

The following committees were appoint- 
ed Taxatio Jarne Parsons, J. 1. Nich- 
ols, J H. Hard, avd R. H Dusenberry 


Cooperat on 
and A. 1 ivers 
Taylor, Hi. I. 


the Order IN 





I and Lewis I[°f- 
fers. Resolutions—F. I). Steen, Jol 
urbe, Wm. Phillips and H. G. Kirschnur. 
Highways—-S. IF. Whitcomb, Robert Price 
and A. N. Daland. Finance—W. LD. Me- 
Tavish, W. Hi. Guthrie and F. i: 

Agricult ire John 


MeFadden, I. A. Mead ! 
and Chris Mikkelson. Education—Mrs. 


thornfuse, 





Mary Yocum, Mrs. William Chedester and 
Mrs. J. H. Schwabb. Transportation—W. 
Mathew, G. W. Shepherd and G. Sailor. 
extension of the Order joe MecGlassen, 
Walter Little, V. IL. Burkett, and G. W. 
Wormley. Ilome Economics—-Mrs. M. Me- 
Glassen, Mrs. Hl. EK. Chambers, Mrs. F. G. 


Pease, wid H. Burkett. Memorial 





Mrs. F. KF. Carroll, Mary 
Yocum, M. and Mrs. A. B. 
Judson, 

The Grange decided to hol§ its next 





annual session it Davenport, altho Des 
Moines extended a hearty invitation to 
come back next vear. It has’ been the 


different lo- 
invitetion was 
elected at 


however, to meet at 
and the 
State 


annual 


custom, 
cations, 
accepted. 
the next 


Davenport 
officers will be 
meeting. 





Genuine comfort if 
you ask for and §ct- 


Martha 
Washington 
Comfort Shoes 


Beware of Imitations~ 
name and trade-mark 
stamped on the sole. 








This $100. Book 


Yours ForA 





















A penny postal 
brings most 
startling farm book 
ever published. 
Tells about the fam- 
ous “Campbell! Sys- 
‘| tem of, Breeding Big 
Crops;”’ how your 
Wheat, Oats, rm, 
Timothy and Clover 
yields can be increas- 
ed by -FIFTH — 


QUICKLY! EASILY! 
INEXPENSIVELY! 


Ne surly GOO 000 pas n now farm by**Camp 
mm a wonderful discovery 


CHATHAM 


SEED GRADER. AND CLEANER 
f 


















somplete 





E TION. 
to theChath al 
ish and ali nerions weeds: tak 





out poor sick! Ben P “ha vs’ un y 
ing. THOUSANDS itu Thirty days free trial—ceap or 
long time credit, and NO iieneasen PRICE! Send postal 


for Book bere pictured — Si 
MANSON CAMPBELL CO., Dopt.214, Betroit, Mich. 
Dept 214 KansasCity,Mo.,Dept.214, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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 SUPERIO!  reoce SE 


Three apartments: holds 
> bu. Of slielled cora; Is 


f ft. long ft. high; two 


Keeps feed 














iry ! ins mate i 
oak and pine. Write for prices. 
Superior Sell - Feeder Co. 


Dept. D, Lafayette, Ind. 














Seed Oats 


Special prt 


‘“‘lowa 103 ”" 


25c above market at shipplog tim 
on 


carload ts 
FF. KK. JAMISON. 


CRUDE OIL FOR HOGS 


and continually distafects 


Oakville. Towa 


Kil ges Cures lange 
Py Write for eir 


Bridge 


rha 


aah git ade ou Co. 





rt, Ell. 


Please mention this paper when writing, 
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WALLACES’ 





o> New 
Features 


That Assure}! 
Bigger Hatches!) 


IPTEEN newimprovements last year! 
Twenty new improvements in the 1917 
X-Ray! Beyond all question the most scientifically 
hatching machine ever perfected. In addition 
fact that the X-Ray uses only one gallon oil 
(one filling) the entire hatch has the 
X-Ray Automatic Trip that reg- 
~ lame and prevents 
~~ th ‘cold corners and 
[Joverhea ted sides ,and all 
the famous 15 features 
els jigmmodel, the 1917 


X-RAY 





as An estor, the 
ve Tr: ay anc ad 
» new Ha ndy “He ighth de- 
1 ia at no increase tn price! 
We Prepay 
Express 
to practically all 
too, Post your 
the reasons wi 
Incubators and Brooders 
willincrease your poul- 
try profits! Write tonight 
for Free 1917 Catalog 46. 
X-Ray Sncubeter Co. 
4 


ox 
Des Moines, towa 
Write for FREE BOOK 











applied to eggs 

=-=O- atc during incuba- 

tion strength- 

ens the chick and weakens theshell. It supplies 

14, absorbs carbon divxide and makes brittle and 

porous the animal matier of the shell. The biggest thing 

ever offered to px oultrym en. 50 test hatches show average on 

se de r cent for Ecg-hatch eggs and 61 per cent for eggs not 

. tight in same machine. Send 10 cents for 

-? r 59 to 100 ey Full size package, for 600 eggs, 
ents postpaid. Boollet free, 


GEO. H. LEE CO.,225 Lee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 




















w = ANDOTTES 
eee PROP 
j "HITE W mbioteens Fishe! strain)—Choice 

cocKerels that will sult you for gale at reasov- 
able pric es. W. B. Danforth & Son, L ttle ¢ edar, la. 
Q!! VER Laced Wyandotte cockerels for sale; extra 
i fine Mre Ed. Weeks, Burnside, Il. 
pe farm raised Silver Laced Wyandottes, write 
Cc. E. Courter, Allendale, Il! 











W yandotte 
#1.50-82.00. 


P' RE bred snow white R. C. White 
cockerels, good size and quality 
©. McCall R. 4, Ogden, lowa 


W JHITZ Wyandottes (Fishel strain); blue ribbon 
winners. Cockerel+, 2.00. F. A. Van Antwerp, 
Lobrvii le, lowa. 
YOR sale iebuhe red White Wyandotte 
$1.25 and 61.50. August Brender, 








cockerels, 
Fairfax, lowa. 


wi TE Wyandotte cockerels. Early hatched 
birds, @2 each. Alfred Marquardt, De Sow, Ja. 





Smamonns. 

> Brown Legho cocker- 
Also Endian Runner ducks. 
G Alt DNER, Russell lowa. 


—_— 
‘ENGLE Com 
els for sale. 
Write your wants. 8. J 
R. «. Brown Leghorns 
E xtra fine, farm range 
December G. M. West 











Cockerels and pullets, 
#1. each if taken in 
Ankeny, lowa, 


] OSE Comb White Leghorn cockerels for sale; 

x from prize winning stock. E. ©. Armstrong, 

Walnut, Wainut, lows 

S. Cc. ~C.W.L Leghorn co 
faction gi laranteed 

on, lowa 





ckerels, $1 each; six,@5. Batis- 
Mrs. Eva McCabe, Humes- 








gee Comb Sion L eghorn cockerels, $1.00 each. 

Orderearly. Mrs.L. A Hodsdon, Clarksville, la. 

! OSE Comb each. 
» Mrs. A. L. 











Brown Leather rn cockerels, $1 
Mason. Early, lowa. 





Cc. Cc. Buf Leghers cockerels, 41 25 each, 3 for $3.50 
OO. Mrs. C. H. Read, Farragut, lowa. 
Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1; after 
Roy Clapsaddie, Galva, lowa. 





(Hore E R. C. 
Jan. ist, $1.25. 
Smith's show and 
Tipton, lowa. 


~ C. WHITE Leghorn cockerels 
-). layl ing strain, $1 each Geo. Gaul, 
GINGI E Comb White Leghorn coc in rels from high 

scoring sires and high producing bens, $1.00 each 
A. Nelson, Waverly, lowa. 


if taken at once. Mrs. C. 





QINGL E Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, 1 each. 
‘ Mrs. Cly. le Nelson, Birmingham, lowa. 





oy ) Single C om Ww hite Leghorn cockerels, $1.00 

andup. Exhibition farm range beauties. Un- 

excel led layi ng strain. H. Tyrrell, Stoux Rapids, Ia. 
_ MISC ELLANEOU s. 


( ockerela, 





he ns “and pullets, 49 vari 

eties chickens, geese and ducks 

Eggs in season. Seeds and trees 

AYE BROS., Biair, Nebr Box 2 Free Book 
FENE pure bred Chickens, Ducks, 


58 BREED Geese, Turkeys, Guineas at low prices 


America’s finest px nn farm; 8000 prizes. Large 
catalog, 4c. A. A. ZIEMER, Box 16, Austin, Minn 
ppc Hq Houdans and White Wyandottes from 

scored stock; White R 


African guineas: Rouen 

ducks of best breeding, nicely marked; wild Mallards 

Satisfaction guarantee Robert Fulliton 
Nebra-Ka 





BN typegfarm raised Silver Wy rnde tte and Sliver 
pang!ed Haw! uirg cockerels Guaranteed 
Prices righé Ralph Kreager, Newton, lows. 


Ww" HITE 7 andottes, White Muscovies, Pekin 
reese, Bronze turkeys. Helen Coleman, Mt 
le t, lowa 





} 


baserhastets 





rrr 


A Fine Christmas Gift °":"" 


pup. 
K.«¢. REED. Nevada. 





Female, $4: 
towa. 
Natural heele rs 
Write for prices 
Arlington, lowa 


Thait 


COLLIE PUPS FOR SALE 


YEAKONS, 


J. W. 








i Fox Terrier 








FARMER 


Dec. 22, 14 











THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Cost and Value of Pure-Breds 

A beginner asks: 

“Why is it that breeders of pure-bred 
poultry ask so much for their stock? It 
would seem as if there is so much pure- 


bred poultry raised that the price 
should not be much above that of 
market poultry.” 

The bird that brings the highest 


price is the bird that approaches the 
nearest to perfection. Ask a seed corn 
grower how many 99-point, or even 90- 
point ears of corn he can get in a field 
containing thousands of ears. Ask him 
also what such ears are worth. The 
soil and care which produced one al- 
most perfect ear is identical with that 
which produced ears of varying qual- 
ity, from nubbins up. Would it be fair 
to sell that nearly perfect ear for a 
bare profit, or would it be worth as 
much money as the owner could get 
for it? 

Ask the breeders of pure-bred hogs, 
or of pure-bred cattle, what per cent 
of stock from prize-winning animals are 
of equal quality with their parents. 

All breeders have stock which they 
could sell at market prices, and get all 
that the stock is worth; but to sell 
such stock to farmers as_ breeders 
would damage the industry and them- 
selves. It would damage the poultry 


business because cull stock breeds 
culls. A pure-bred cull, if mated with 
birds of good quality, will produce 


some good birds; but if mated with 
birds with similar defects, will most 


assuredly produce culls. 

The sale will injure the breeder who 
sells culls for breeding by giving the 
owners of cull stock the use of his 
name. He can not explain that the 
stock vaunted as “Blank’s stock—you 
know Blank. He took most of the blue 
ribbons at such and such a show,” is 
Blank 


ket prices. ‘The breeder who knows 
good stock when he sees it, if he sees 
only Blank’s cull stock, will have his 
opinion of the same, and it he finds 
that Blank nella everything he grows 


for breeding, will have his opinion—a 
poor opinion—of Blank’s methods. 

The poultry breeder who most con- 
siders his customers’ interests refuses 
to sell culls at any price for breeding. 
He would rather kill and dress his 
own birds, as many good breeders do, 
than run the risk of having his neigh- 
bors buy and advertise them as his 
stock. This is not selfishness; it is 
only careful selection of seed. Good 
stock will always come high. 





Change Foods Slowly 


There should be no sudden changes 
in the food of a flock of chickens. If 
a change must be made, make it gradu- 
ally, even tho the change is for the 
better. If there is any question as to 
the quality of the grain fed, better sell 
enough chickens to pay for sound 
grain, and not try to economize on the 


feed. Musty grain produces disease 
of the respiratory organs, and even a 
form of poisoning. Chickens will eat 


almost anything if hungry, but this is 
not a profitable way of keeping them. 
Count sound chicken feed as one of 
the essentials in making the stock bud- 
get, 
sible, that there may be no wasting of 
grain. Grain is wasted when it is fed 
in unprofitable quantities; chickens 
will not eat as freely of a new ration 
as of an old stand-by; eet them ac- 
customed to it by increasing the quan- 
tity given until the limit is reached, 
and there will be no diminution in the 
egg yield and no mysterious attacks of 
diarrhea, 


’s culls, sold at a trifle over mar- | 





and then feed as carefully as pos- | 


Scaly Legs 

A correspondent writes 

“Will you please give me a remedy 
for scaly legs in chickens?” 

Scaly leg is caused by a mite which 
burrows under the scales of the leg 
until the scales are raised by a sub- 
stance deposited under the skin. The 
first symptoms are a slight increase in 
the size of the leg, with a whitish de- 
posit about the scales. This increases 
in quantity until the leg may lose all 
shape, sometimes becoming so dis- 
eased that the joints and toes drop 
off. This is one disease in which the 
chickens can not be treated as a flock; 
each affected bird must be handled in- 
dividually. To cure the disease, the 
mites must be reached with the treat- 
ments. First, soak the legs in warm, 
soapy water, brush with an old.tooth- 
brush, and grease with a salve made of 
one part of oil of caraway to five parts 
of vaseline. Treat every day until the 
legs are normal. Salty grease, carbol- 
ized vaseline, or any good ointment 
will cure scaly legs, but the oil of car- 
away leaves them in a smoother, better 
condition than anything we have ever 
tried. 





Running Noses 


Do your chickens have running 
noses? Look at the flock as they eat, 
and note whether the nostrils are 
clogged with dirt, or show a slimy 
ooze. If they do, and if the under 
side of the wing is soiled, you may 
know that the birds have taken a 
slight cold, and conditions need chang- 
ing. Sometimes these colds come from 
poor ventilation; sometimes from over- 
crowding and piling up; sometimes 
from drafts. Whatever is the cause, 
these running noses must be cleaned 
up and the cause removed before real 
winter comes, or there will be con- 
stant trouble with roup and roupy 
colds. Get a dime’s worth of perman- 
ganate of potash crystals, and dissolve 
in a pint of boiled water for a stock 
solution, using enough each day to 
color all the drinking water a rose tint. 
This will kill the germs in the water, 
and render it safe for drinking. Stop 
up knotholes and cracks, give plenty 
of pure air, and prevent overcrowding. 


— 
Going Off Feed 

Chickens that are being fattened will 
often go off their feed. When this 
happens, the best thing is’ to market 
them at once if they are in condition 
for marketing; if not, put them on 
range, with little food, and that mostly 
hard grain, and let them run until they 
seem in condition again. A good feed 
of onion tops occasionally will help to 
keep the birds “fit.’”” Dandelion root tea 
is also a good tonic. 

Fattened birds will lose less if killed 
and dressed before marketing. They 
should be starved for twenty-four 
hours before killing; a starved bird 
keeps longer after killing, and the flesh 
js sweeter and better. 





Pullets and Hens 


A reader asks: 

“Why should not hens receive the 
same ration as pullets?” 

Pullets require a growing ration, and 
will use more food to advantage than 
will the hens. A laying hen will use a 
surplus in producing eggs; but if a hen 
gets fat enough on a full ration to be- 
come heavy and sluggish, she is not 
likely to lay. Hens need more lime in 
their ration than do pullets. The same 
ration may be used for hens and pul- 
































lets, but not quite so much of it for 
the hens; and they will need a greater 
incentive to exercise. Hens will not 
stand the same amount of forcing that 
pullets will. Usually, too, hens are 
kept over because of their breeding 
value, and a stimulating ration, such 
as some breeders give their pullets, 
would soon knock them off their feet 
and destroy their value as breeders. 


Keep Up the Record 

Iowa farmers received an average 
price of cent a more for 
their eggs last vear than did the farm- 
ers of Missouri, and other 
large egg-producing states. 

It was during the months of July and 
August only that lowa eggs brought a 
lower price than eggs from any other 
state in the middle west. A little more 
care on the part of the farmer, and 2a 
little more care in buying by the coun- 
try merchant during these two months, 
would maintain a higher average sum- 
mer price of this valuable lowa crop. 

During the years 1914 and 1915, the 
state dairy and food commission was 
active in enforcing the state food law 
pertaining to the sale of heated, stale 
and decomposed eggs, with the result 
that eastern buyers knew that the eggs 
purchased in Iowa would be up to the 
standard for quality. This assurance 
justified offering a better price for 
Iowa eggs than they could offer to pay 
in other states. 


one dozen 


Kansas, 








ORPINGTONS. 
nnn nnn nnn nee GP EAE TT 
ig Orpington § C. Ke lleratrass cockerels. 
Write for particulars. M. G. Gehbrt, Have- 


lock, lowa. 





Sire Comb White Orpington cockerels, #1.50. 
ry Mre Ernest Hollatz, St. Ansgar, lowa, 





WOR SALES. C. White Orpington cockerels 
Joho Miller, Harlan, lowa. 

Q! NGLE Comb Buff nninwien cockerels, extra fine 

‘ large birds, from first prize winning stock, the 

Allen Joslin, Hol- 





best in lowa—2.00 to $5.00 each. 
stein, lowa. 





Orpington cockere)s, 
Christena Helimayer, 


T EAVY boned R. C. Butt 
excellent type and color. 
Searsboro, lowa. 





winners 
Won 
EKichin, 


‘be E Buff Orpington cockerels from 
and layers for sale at reasonable prices. 
nine tirsts, six seconds at two fall fairs. E. 
Box J, Olney, LI. 
i AYLOR’S Buif Orpingtons ; ire ready tolay. Large 
pullets, hens and coc gm priced for quick sale. 

bas rite today for pric Ames, lowa. 
QINGLE Comb White. ‘Orpington pullets. Choice 
‘ stock $12.00 per dozen. toy Murphy, Sbenan- 
doah, Iowa. 





Taylor, 














PLY MOU TH ROO KS. 
I ARRED Plymonth Rock cockerels for 
sale. L. L. DEYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa, 
i UFF Rock cockerels, 
Manny, Ft. Madison 
Barred Roch 


CHOICE 
oO years breeding. G 


BA! DRED tocks i arge, 

4 or more 82.1) each. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Mrs. © - M. Green, Fulton, lowa. 

I ARR -ED Rock cockerels, heavy ae d and nicely 
barred. H. A. Ward, Eldora, lowa. 








81.50 to 84.00 each. Fred 


lowa 
cockerels; results 30 
\, "Manley, Ida Grove la. 








vigorous, with quality. 








I U * ig toc ck cocKerels; well bred. Mra. J. 
. Peters, Yale, lowa. 


__ RHODE ASLAN » REDS. 


rrr 


R. G. Rhode Island Red Cockerels 


Choice, large birds with excellent plumage, 
$2.00 each, six for 810.00. 


PHILLIP SAUTER, George 
Tompkins Js. t Ww rite for circular. 
P. | H. EL, tenwick , Humboldt Co., 
G6 R. I. R. cockere!s for aay trom trap nested, 
. heavy winter laying strain, with 220 egg record. 
J. E. Witte, Melbourne Iowa. 
I EAVY boned R. C. R. 1. Reds, fancy and utility. 
Guaranteéd tosult. Highiand Farm, Hedrick, le. 


large, 





, lowa 


lowa 








Red cockerels. Write Cedar 
lowa 


Pp" RE bred R.¢ ..2. 
Hill Farm, Sac City, 


ge Comb ithode Island Red cockerels, $2.50 and 
$4 00 each. ». 5S. Aschenbrenner, Laurens, 1a 





Tt sein ches 


Renn eer —— we 


oo Red Taskers Finest, large, dark red 
strain. Excellent markings. Tors @7.00, hens 


PAARL LID 


$4.00. James A. Farrell, Bellevue, lowa 
W HITE Holland toms, 36.50: hens, €4.50; good 
ones. Elton Carrison, Ouage, Towa. 


N’ "ARR AG ANSETT turkeys for sale. Toms #5.00, 
_he ns $3.00. Mrs. Allan Heaton, Hillsboro, lowa. 
LANGSH ANS. 

( LD Rellable B. 


615. Mrs. A.I 


L airinanete cece > GES for 
. Mason, Early, Lowa. 


BY ACK L a cockerels #2.00 each, three for 
$5.00 .P Mye rs, Murray. Iowa. 


touen, Sinbioie, Pekin and kk 


500 pv CKS 
ners. Fre d Kucera, Clarkson, Nebr 


BR Aum AS. 


oer ee a “dng 


») ARM raised Light Brahma cockerels, €2.00 e: ach. 
. C, Sabin, Laurel, Neb. 
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THE DRAFT HORSE BREEDERS’ MEETING 


Having brought back to Iowa three out 
of four possible grand championships in 
two breeds of heavy horses at the Inter- 
national Live Stock Show, the week pre- 
ceding, the Iowa Draft FHiorse Breeders 
were full of enthusiasm for their fifth 
annual convention, held at Des Moines 
last week. The attendance was not quite 
so large as usual, probably due to the 
cold snap, and to the fact that many of 
the horse breeders had been away the 
entire week before, attending the Inter- 
national. The ineeting was one of the 
besi and livest which has been held, how- 
ever, and what was lacking in numbers 
was made up b the interest of those 
present. An afternoon program was held 


Thursday, and an evening program fol- 
lowing a banquet. 
The program included talks by Don L. 


Zerry, of Indianola, lowa, on “‘The Farm- 
er Breeder’; by .\. W. Griffin, of Newton, 
lowa, on “Finishing Horses for the Show”; 
by Woodworth (lum, of Davenport, lowa, 
secretary of the Greater lowa Association, 
on the work of that organization; by 
Wayne Dinsmore, secretary of the Perch- 
“Iowa's Po- 





eron Society of America, on 
sition inf Draft Horse Production’; by 
Professor W. H. Pew, of lowa State Col- 


lege, on “Prophesving the Future in Draft 
Iforse Production’; by Ralph Bolton, sec- 
retary of the Greater Des Moines Com- 
and by John P. Wallace, of Wal- 
Farmer. Dean (. F. Curtiss, of 
Ames, acted as toastmaster. 


mittee, 


laces’ 





In his annval address, President Wm. 
Crownover, of ifudson, said the associa- 
tion had made a united effort to put lowa 


rank as a draft 


records of the 


in the front horse state, 
and that the 1916 Inter- 
national show would verify the results of 
its eftorts. It had aimed high, and hit 
the mark. He pointed out how lowa, ex 
hibitors had shown only Percherons and 
Belg'ans, and that they had won three out 


of four grand championships, besides 
many first, second and third prizes in all 
classes shown. Mr. Crownover said he 
had heard mans highly complimentary 


exhibit, and that 
every exhibitor 


comiments on the lowa 
he wanted to compliment 


for the selection of his exhibit, saying 
there was not a horse there which was 
not an honor to both state and the ex- 
hibitors. 


about 159 Towa horses 
at the exhibit, Mr. Crownover 
wants to see more there another vear, 
and to have more smaller breeders come 
out. He says that the association should 
give them its support, especially by re- 
auesting superintendents of fairs and live 
stock shows to select only judges who will 


Altho there were 


cooperative 


judge horses and not men. Mr. Crown- 
over said all earnest horse breeders were 
tired of political show rings, and that 
they should insist on a show which will 


vive every animal its just dues, regardless 


of the owner. When the young breeder 
knows that his animal will get its just 
dues, says Mr. Crownover, he will get 
his animals fit and come out, and we 


will have a real educational show, ideals 
will be raised, the quality of our animals 
will be improved ,and then Lowa will come 
into her own ard will hold the world’s 
title as the greatest horse breeding dis- 
trici. 

In regard to the future of draft horses, 


Mr. rownover said that the present de- 
hand was better than it had ever been 
before for young animals, and that he 


fourcd a great shortage of high-class stuff. 
His ivice to lowa breeders is to buy the 
bes! inares they can, and to breed them 
ty» (*e best stallions, because the man 


» beg the right kind can feel assured 


«f 1. handsome profit. 


sie annual association sale is to take 
ve January 18 and 19, 1917. Secretary 
(, O’Brien, of Des Mo'nes, said that 
never hefore had he received so many 
i inves for catalogs. Up to the present 


time, there seern to be more buyers than 


t » will be horses for sale This year 
the sale will be open to outside states. Mr. 
Crownover said more horses had been sold 
at the International than ever before, and 
the prices had been good; but he expected 
a vood sale at the lowa show. Henry 
fLefebure sugeested that everything pos- 
sible should be done to make the sale ab- 


solutely on the 
fects should be 


that all de- 
the auction- 


sjuare, and 


announced by 


eer In connection with the sale, there 
vi be a show, but it will be confined to 
animals cataloged for sale. This also will 


be open to outside states. Only ribbons 


will be offered for prizes, but it was 
ported out that such a ribbon, whether 
was first, secend or third, might add 


everal hundred dollars to the selling 
\ » of an animal committee was ap- 
| ted to look after the affairs of the 


show 

Some important resolutions were passed 
at tie afternoon session. The association 
\ t on reeord as being in favor of mak- 
ie t codperative exhib t at the Inrter- 
Mon al an anna’ feature, and to exter 








this also to as many state fairs as pos- 
sible. The association will petition: the 
next legislature to ensct such a law as 
will give the stallion‘ owner a lien upon 
the mare for eighteen months after the 
last service. The association also will pe- 
tition: the Iowa state board of agriculture 
and the directors of the various draft 
horse record associations to make uniform 
classification for draft horses at the va- 
rious fairs. Another resolution gave the 
endorsement of the draft ohrse breeders’ 
association to an appropriation of $75,000 
for the purchase of an animal husbandry 
farm for the lowa Agricultural College. 
Letters of regret on the death of C. F. 
Singmaster, of Keota; A. B. Holbert, of 
Greeley; I. A. Eckstein, of Chester, and 
J. H. S. Johnstone, of Chicago, were read, 

The resolutions referred to are as fol- 
lows: 

“Whereas, The state of lowa was favor- 
ably advertised at the recent Internation- 
al Live Stock Icxposition, at Chicago, by 
the grouping of the Iowa draft horses 
in one building, and by the codperation of 
breeders in decorating and display, there- 


fore, be it resolved, that our executive 
committee be authorized to take such 
steps as may be necessafy to make this 


cooperative exhibit a permanent feature, 
and empower them to carry out the same 
idea at Other state fairs.” 

“Whereas, We believe the stallion own- 


er should have better protection in the 
collection of a rightful stallion fee, than 
is granted to him under the present liws 


of lowa; therefore, be it resolved, that we 
respectfully petition the legislature of the 
state of lowa ta enact such a law as will 
give to the stallion owner a lien upon the 
mare for eighteen months after date of 
last service, or until sueh time as it is 
definitely proven that the mare is not 
pregnant.” 

“Whereas, There is, and has often been, 
inconvenience to both fair managements, 
breed associations and exhibitors because 
of discrepancies in classification offered by 
the lowa State Fair and the breed asso- 
ciations; therefore, be it that 
the association petition the board 
of agriculture and the directors of the 
draft record associations 
possibie to make all 
and we therefore instruct 
committee to bring that 
executive 


resolved, 





lowa 





Various horse 
wherever 
tions uniform; 
our legislative 
matter to the attention of these 


classifica- 


bodies 
“Whereas, our lowa 


that better 


The growth of 
State College hus been such 
facilities are needed for the department 
of aniunal husbandry of college, in 
order that it may best serve the live stock 
interests of the state; therefore, be it re- 
solved, that we favor the appropriation of 
$75,000 for the purchase of an animal 
husbandry farm, for the use of the animal 
husbandry department of the lowa State 
College.” 


said 








Attention was called to the need of a 
law making it legal to dock horses. When 
the tail of a docked horse grows out again, 
it was pointed out, the horse can switch 
flies better than it can with a tail which 
reaches clear to the ground. The present 
law prohibits the docking of horses’ tails, 
and was put thru the legislature by inter- 
ests which had a wrong conception of the 
matter. The docking process, after the 
tail has re-grown, really makes it easier 
for a horse to switch flies, and is no more 
inhuman than the docking of a lamb's tail, 
it was said.. It was decided, however, not 
to ask the legislature to repeal the law. 

Problems confronting the farmer-breed- 
er were discussed by Don L. Berry, who 
said that the first problem is that of sell- 
ing colts. The second problem, he said, 
is that of having something to sell. Be- 
fore attempting to do much breeding work, 


Mr. Berry's advice is for every breeder 
to have an ideal tyne in mind, before 
starting, and to work toward this type. 


Then he said the breeder should buy one 
or more mares approaching, as nearly as 
this ideal If the breeder can 
not afferd to buy a pure-bred, his advice 


possible, 


is to get a good grade approaching the 
ideal, as a good grade, in his estimation, 
is much to be preferred to a serub pure- 
bred In regard to the breed to select, 
Mr. Berry said to choose the one you like 
best, and try to like the one best which 


is predominant in your community. Breed- 
ers like to go into a community where 
a specialty is made of one breed, so that 
they can pick up a carload or more of 
animals of the same breed, he said, 
Another problem he pointed out was 
that of being able to get the service of a 
good stallion He does not believe it ad- 
visable tied up ina 
good the service 
of a high-class stallion The 
most of solving the stallion 
problem, said Mr. Berry, is for the breed- 
er to own his own stallion, if he has 
enough justify the investment, 
or if there are mares enohgh in the com- 
munity which will be open to service. 
The development of the colt is another 
breeder. Mr, Berry said 
this needed constant attention, especially 
at time of foaling, when all the surround- 
ings should be serupulously clean. He 
said the colt should be fet all it 
will eat for the first two years, and that 
it should have plenty of fresh air and ex- 


to keep much money 


pure-bred mare unless 


is accessible 


practical way 


mares to 


problem for the 


youns 


ercise Mr. Berry believes that heaters 
for water tanks will soon pay for them 
selves, and that they are cheaper and 
more economical than to make an animal 
heat the water after it gets it into its 
system, because wood or coal is cheaper 
than S0-cent corn. Mr. Berry develops 


a ration including corn, bran 
which he believes to be 
oats. In buying bran, he 


his colts on 
and oil meal, 
cheaper than 
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Says one often may save money by buy- 
ing thru a local grocer, who is glad to 
sell it at cost plus the freight, especially 
when he is getting less than a carload 
of flour. 


Mr. A. W. Griffin told the horse breed- 
ers some things he had learned from prac- 
tical experience and observation in fitting 
horses for the show. Mr. Griffin believes 
that often many defictencies are hidden 
by too much flesh, which in reality is 
not real bloom. He-prefers a drafter with 
smooth finish, so that the lines in his con- 
formation run smoothly and carry out de- 
tails in his true form. Horses of this 
type, he pointed out, are generally pre- 
ferred by good judges, and usually reach 
the top in preference to those that are 
paunchy and whose sides protrude beyond 
the line of their chests. 

In fitting animals for the 
Griffin said one 


show, Mr. 
should begin at the ground 
and insist on good feet and legs, with a 
nice slope of pastern To get size and 
extreme weight, he should insist 
on a goodly stretch of frame, that the 
animal must stand fairly well off the 
ground, but not too high clean, 
airy box stalls, with plenty of light and 
ventilation, were recommended as the best 
places for keeping them. 
for feeding, Mr. Griffin 
which have never been that he 
does not have to change the diet. Mr. 
Griffin starts feeding with chopped clover 
Tay, chopped crop of alfalfa, to 
Which is added good wheat bran, whole 
eots avd plenty of clean straw. He feeds 
this three times a day for thirty days, 
when the oats in the mixture is changed 
to rolled oats, and the feed dampened 


said one 


Good, 


prefers colts 


fed, so 


second 


with molasses water At first the mo- 
lasses water is mixed in and fed spar- 
ingly, as some of the animals do not take 


After the animals get to 
water is increased 


to it readily 
like it, the 
and thickened. In the summer, as soon as 
the sugar begin to brown, he 
substitutes cane for the alfalfa hay, but 
he cuts it up and mires it with the feed. 
The amount fed entirely by 
the capacity of the individual. Some car- 
rots are planted for late July and August 
feeding, these having been found good ap- 
blood 


mokisses 


cane tops 


regulated 


petizers for keeping the animals’ 


cpol. He feeds each colt ten-quart pail 
of these once a day. Mr. Griffin said reg- 
uiarity was one of the most important 
operations in feeding, and that plenty of 
fresh water in front of the animals all 
the time was @nother essential thine to 
provide. loose hay is fed only once a 


dav, in small quantities. 

Mr. Griffin said that because of the 
fact that we are living in the greatest 
draft horse district in America, if not in 
the world, it behooves all of 
particular in the feeding and development 
of our young draft and to 
efforts to bring them before the publie in 
the best possible state of development 
and condition. 


us to be more 


horses, make 


Before introducing any of the speakers 
on the evening program, Dean Curtiss 
complimented the Iowa horse breeders on 


their winnings at the International He 
said that in no time in the past was there 
ever a period when there was so much to 
encourage draft horse breeders to go on 
and breed heavy horses It was the uni- 
versal comment at the International, he 
said, that the home-bred stuff was the 
best that had ever been seen there The 


dean said, however, that we should not 
feel entirely independent of the foreign 
blood, but that we should insist upon 
getting the best wherever it is to be 


found, whether in America or Europe. 
Wavne Dinsmore, secretars of the 
American Percheron Societs had 
praise for lowa as a draft horse state, but 
his words were not all praise, and he did 


much 


not hesitate to po'nt out where Iowa 
horse breeders fall down. 

He said the value of our lowa draft 
horses exceeds that of its nearest second 


that the state 
not only im o- 


IHinois, by $17,000,600, and 


is particularly fortunate 


cupving the front rank already, but n 
enjoving good markets, being situated 
between the east and west, and betwe 
two of the greatest horse markets i) e 
world, Chicago and St. Louis 

Last year 8,904 American-bred Percher- 
ons were’ recorded, and 1,772, or 19 per 
cent of these, were bred in lowa. From 
Illinois, 2,011, or 22 per cent, were re- 


Illinois is in the lead in 
Percherons recorded, the 


corded, W hile 
the number of 


animals in: that state are not so widely 
distributed as they are in lowa. Of lowa’s 
ninety-nine counties, ninety-eight record. 
ed Percherons, and of Illinois’ 102 counties, 
only eighty-cight had animals to record 
The first ten counties of Iowa rank ~ 
follows Hienry, animals; Keokuk, 
Storv, 66; Jefferson, 65; Blackhawk, ¢ 





Johnson, j I 


Van Buren, 65 : > 
These counties 


Cherokee, 43, 
are scattered pretty much over the stat 
Mr. Dinsmore believes it is only a ques- 


and Lee, 47. 
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tion of time until Iowa takes the lead 
as a Percheron state. 

While lowa does not have quite so many 
pure-bred Percherons as does Illinois, the 
state has more pure-bred draft stallions 
in proportion to the total number of stal- 
lions in service than Illinois. This indi- 
cates that the grade stallion is being elim- 
naied here, says Mr. Dinsomer, and it 
toward good prospects in the fu- 
While Iowa breeders won some 
mpionships, and several firsts, 
the International, 
was a regrettable 
itself is concerned, 
bred here. 
hundreds 


points 
ture. 
grand cha 
on al imals Shown at 
Mr. Dinsmore said it 
fact so far as the state 
that the animals had not 
lbcring the course of a 


been 
year, 


of horse buyers stop at Mr. Dinsmore’s 
office, and in this way he has opportunity 
to hear much of the praise and much of 
t fault found with Iowa horses. One of 
the most common faults found with Iowa 
horse breeders, said Mr. Dinsmore, is that 
they do not use good enough sires for the 
mares they own. Buyers have told him 
that in Towa they find the best breeding 
mares they have ever seen, but because 
some stallions not up to the high quality, 
are used, the resulting colts are not quite 


they might be 
ng up a high quality 


so good as 


A good way of pick 


stallion, says Mr. Llinsmore, is to buy a 
yearling coming two Such stock can be 
bought more reasonably than mature ani- 


and the of developing such an 
a small item in comparison with 
latter would cost. One of the 

animals at the International 
this way for $1,500, a few 
nder no cir- 
breeder consider an 


mals, cost 
animal is 
what the 
firet prize 
was bought in 
months before the 
cumstances should a 
animal with a sickle or curby hock, said 
Mr. Dinsmore, and he emphasized that no 
one thing was so fatal to the horse breed- 
ing industry. 
Breeders can not be 


show. U 


too careful in keep- 


ing the pedigrees of the stock they raise, 
pointed out Mr. Dinsmore In certain in- 
stances, he said, there had been too much 
carelessness. A method absolutely reli- 
abie for keening pedigrees was recom- 
mended. This is to brand every animal 
before being werned, in plain figures. The 
brand can be ,ut on the animal's neck, 


mane, so that the scar 
A copper-headed branding 


just under the 
will not show. 


tool, as used by the United States army, 
was recommended as the best. With each 
and every colt branded, while its identity 
is certain, Mr Dinsmore said there 
would be absolutely no chance nor prob- 
ability of error if the breeder himself 
is honest. 

Mr. Dinsmore believes Iowa horse breed- 
ers should feed out more colts He said 
you can't starve a colt and make up for 
it later. The best colts are those which 
are kept growing from the start. A feed 
ing scheme suggested is pasture, grain, 
plenty of good bright alfalfa hay, with corn 
and oats in equal amounts by weight. 


important than to 
opportunity to take 


Nothing is more see 
that the colts have 
plenty of exervise 





Voodworth Clum, secretary of the 
Greater Towa Association, w another 
speaker. Mr. Clum told of the work and 
the purpose of t association of which 
he is secretary, savyi he is interested 
in getting all businesses of the state co- 
ordinated for t! good of lowa Hie told 
how the efforts of the association made 
it posible for lowa to have an exhibit at 
the San Francisco [E:xposition, and point- 


ed out how all interests of the state, in- 
cluding tive stock organizations, commer- 
cial clubs and other associations should 
pull together for the common good At 
the recent nternational, Mr. Clum said 


he noticed an lowa spirit which was not 
shown by any other state, and he believed 
that this spirit had made a decided hit 
with some of the honored guests at the 
show. The Argentine judges, he 
were decidedly well pleased with the cour- 
tesy shown them when lowa exhibitors 
decorated their stalls and the buildings in 
which they had their horses, with the na- 
tional colors of the Argentine Republic. 
This was the first thing they noticed when 
they stepped into the building. Mr. Clum 
said he had always found the draft horse 
breeders’ iation willing to codperate 
with the of which he is sec- 
retary. 


said, 


assoc 


association 


A vear or two ago, Professor W. H. 
Pew, of Iowa State College, made a proph- 
ecy in regard to the future of the draft 
horse industry. As this prophecy has 
been so well fulfilled since that time, he 
was scheduled for another talk on the 
same subject at this t Professor Pew 
has made a close study of the draft horse 
situation, and is in close touch with con- 
ditions as they exist today. He said one 


of the most frequent questions which 
asked of him is, “What about the 
of the draft horse business?” 

thing which is going to stimulate 
the draft horse industry for several years 
to come, according to Professor Pew, is 
the fact that during the past two years 
more than one million draft horses and 
mules of different types have been sent 
out of the country for army purposes. Pro- 
fessor Pew explained the different types 
of horses used in the army, and said an 
always got 
He claimed 


was 
future 


One 


English inspector told him he 
his best horses from lowa. 

















that thousands and thousands of these 
geldings which had been taker from the 
work fields must be replaced. 

Whether or not the war continues, Pro- 
fessor Pew believes there will be a big 
demand for draft horses in the future. If 


it continues for a year or two longer, 
thousands more of horses will be needed 
for the urmy. If it stops in the near fu- 
ture, thousands will be needed to take 
their places in the fields of Furope, as its 
own supply has been killed off. In our 
own country, he said, thousands of horses 
will be needed to take the places of those 


which have gone to Europe, and which are 


permanently out of service. Professor 
l’ew believes it will take at least four or 
five years to get back to normal condi- 
tions At the present, he says, we are 
not, producing nearly enough for our own 
needs, 


introduction of the tractor will not 
affect the draft horse business, 
believes Professor Pew. He said that there 
them both. Breeders of light 


The 


seriouslh: 


is a field for 

horses, he pointed out, feared for their 
industry with the introduction of the au- 
tomobile, but he said that prices for good 
driving teams are as much or more now 
than ever before. Similarly, he does not 
think the tractor will hurt the draft horse 
business in any way. He agreed with 
practically every other speaker at the 
convention when he said that never before 
in the history of the horse industry was 
the business on a firmer foundation, nor 
was there ever a period of brighter pros- 
pects. In four or five years, he said, he 
believed he could come back to a meet- 


ing and find that most of his prophecies 
had been fulfilled. 





Ralph Bolton, secretary of the Greater 
Des Moines Committee, and John P. Wal- 
lace, of Wallaces’ Farmer, werm asked to 
make a few remarks, and both responded. 
Mr. Bolton said he was glad to meet such 
a live bunch of men, and that he believed 
the horse breeders would be in the front 
rank when the different organizations got 
to pulling together for the common good 


of all. Mr. Wallace said he always had 
been interested in draft horses, and that 
his father, “‘Uncle Henry,” had bought the 


first draft horse which was used in the 
section of the state where he lived at that 
time. 


All the officers were re-clected, as fol- 
lows: Wm. Crownover, Hudson, presi- 
dent; Chas. Irvine, Ankeny, vice-presi- 
dent; G. E. O’Brien, Des Moines, secre- 


tary; M. J. Nélson, Cambridge, treasurer. 
Mr. Crownover has ably served the asso- 
ciation for four years, and he was given 
a vote of thanks for his untiring services. 
Directors were chosen as follows: 

First District—Geo. Wright, Mt, 
sant. 

Second District 


Plea- 


J. Casey, Towa City. 


Third District—Fred Holbert, Greeley. 
Fourth District—A. Shekelton, Lawler. 
Fifth Distriet—Harry arly, Liscomb. 
Sirth Districet—A. W. Griffin, Newton. 
Seventh Dstrict—A. L. Chapin, Ames, 
Kighth District—W. M. Hart, Osceola. 
‘Ninth District—C. W. McDermott, Wi- 
ota. 
Tenth District—C. G. Good, Ogden. 
Eleventh Disirict--C. G. Dourte, Swea 
City 


fbireetors at TLarge—tTlenryv Tefebure, 


Fairfax; D. L. Berry, Indianola; H. D. 
Maxwell, Ames; J. O. Singzmaster, Keota, 
and F. A. Huddlestun, Webster City. 
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countries 


Chicago, December 18, ~The pros- 
might 
caused a 


ago, in 


pect that the warring 
to terms and stop fighting 


days 


come 
several 
grain, with offerings 
upon the market. Otherwise, 
were not much out of the 
with much less to warrant higher 
prices for wheat than earlier in the sea- 
The exports of wheat have been 
falling off in volume, while the early sales 
farmers at high prices have left 
This 


sudden big break 


stocks and large 
thrown 
events usual 


course, 


son. 


made by 


large amounts in country elevators. 


has brought about much smaller country 
shipments of wheat than a few months 
ago, and during a recent week primary 








markets received only 8,612,000 bushels, 
‘comparing with 18,411,000 bushels for the 
corresponding week last year. Corn re- 
ceipts in primary markets for the same 
week regated 7,698,000 bushels, com- 
paring with 5,832,000 bushels a year ago; 
while receipts of oats in the primary mar- 
kets amounted to 5,266,000 bushels, com- 
paring with 6,141,000 bushels a year ago. 
The announcement has been made that 


the British government has ordered the 
Canadian millers to increase the percent- 
age of whole wheat flour to an extent 
that will increase the Canadian crop from 
5 to 10 per cent in quantity and efficiency. 
Word comes from Argentina that the 
wheat crop of that country is now placed 
at 76,900,000 bushels, making a surplus of 
only 8,000,000 bushels, but 22,000,000 bush- 
els were carried over from the last crop. 
Australia reports that the new wheat crop 
of that country will foot up about 100,- 
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009,000 bushels, which is above the aver- 
age. It is reported that there is a large 
reduction of winter wheat acreage in 
nearly all of the European countries. In 
the spring wheat states of the United 
States, farm stocks are reported as very 
small in voiume. An important item of 
news is found in the fact that the $50,000,- 
600 worth of wheat bought a short time 
ago in Roumania by the allies, to keep it 
away from Germany, has been taken over 
by that country after all. 

Timothy seed sells at $3 to $4.35 per 100 
pounds; clover seed at $12 to $17 per 100 
pounds, and flaxseed at $2.824%4 to $2.86% 
per bushel. Potatoes sell at $1.35 to $1.60 
per bushel. Fresh eggs are selling at 37 
to 38 cents a dozen, and extras sell at 42 
cents for filfers and 43 cents for cartons. 


April storage eggs bring 31 to 31% cents 
per dozen. Marketable butter sells at 33 
to 27 cents a pound, with seconds at 31 


to 22 cents, while extras to grocers sell at 
29 cents for tubs and 40 cents for prints. 
Cattle prices continue to show a very 
wide range, with the small percentage of 
choice corn-fed, heavy steers and prime 
little corn-fed yearling steers and heifers 
selling at a liberal premium, while the 
large offerings of warmed-up and short- 
fed steers have to go at a large discount. 
These poorly finished cattle still com- 
prise the rank and file of the offerings, 
and a large share of the 29,777 head mar- 
keted on Monday of last week came under 
this class, causing average declines before 
the day was over of from 25 to 40 cents 
per 109 pounds. For weeks the country 
has persisted in rushing large supplies of 
cattle prematurely on the Chicago and 
other western markets, the underlying 
cause being the fact that after the cattle 
had been purchased as feeders with the 
intention of finishing and returning them 
to market during the first quarter of 
1917, the boom in corn prices caused them 


to become alarmed and to market the 
cattle without waiting until they could 
put on the requisite amount of flesh. This 


during the next three months 
be a corresponding deficit in 
cattle offered on the western 
markets, implying a decidedly higher 
range of values. The outlook could hardly 
be any brighter for well-finished beef cat- 
tle than it is, and it is generally expected 
that fat beeves will continue to sell at 
higher prices than ever before. The cattle 
receipts for the last week were much larg- 
er than those for the preceding week, and 
while the best poorest failed to 
show much change in prices, the short- 
fed, in-between kinds declined from 25 to 
40 cents per 100 pounds, the steers selling 
at $9.50 to $11 catching it the worst. The 
bulk of the steers brought $8.10 to $11.25, 
with the best class of heavy corn-fed 
steers taken at $11.50 to $12.60, and the 
lots of thin little at $5.90 
Pretty steers pur- 
as low as $9.75, with good to prime 
$10 to $12.69, while 
and over, 


means that 
there will 
supplies of 


and the 


commoner steers 


to $7.50. 
chased 
yearling stecrs taken at 


good were 


medium-grade steers went at $9 


and fair killers at $7.60 and upward, lim- 
ited sales of poor steers on the canner 
order being made at $5 and over. Butcher 


stuff shared in the decline in steers, with 
cows purchased at $5.40 to $8.16, and heif- 
ers at $14.75 to $10.50, while canners sold 
at $5.50 to $4.95, and cutters at $5 to $5.50. 
Pulls brought $1.60 to $8, and there was a 
2000 calf trade at $4.75 to $13. The stock 
er and feeder trade was much larger than 
it has been of late, und prices averaged 
decidedly higher, stockers going at $4.75 
to $7.60, and feeders at $6.50 to $8, 

llogs were marketed liberally during the 
past week, but the demand was corre- 
spondingly large, and the purchases made 
by the eastern shippers were the heaviest 
seen in any weew« for a long period. This 


outside competition was an important ele- 
ment of strength all the week, and prices 
held up on the whole surprisingly well, 
taking into consideration the generous 
offerings. Stock feeders continue to per- 
sist in letting their hogs go to market 
much sooner than in former years, not 
waiting for them to get much weight, as 
they argue—altho mistakenly —that it will 


not pay out in the end to feed them high- 
priced corn. Hence, for three weeks in 
succession, the hogs reaching the Chicago 
market have averaged in weight only 193 
pounds, comparing with 255 pounds for 
the third week of last August. Naturally, 
this forces choice heavy shipping barrows 
to the top quotations daily, and these have 
been selling of late about 30 cents below 
top figures. Vigs also sell at a large dis- 








count from prices paid for hogs. Provi- 
sions are in as large demand as ever, and 
lard is particularly active on both domestic 
and export acocunt, its consumption being 
much above normal. Lard and cut hog 
meats are still selling at far higher prices 
than in former years. At one time last 
week, prime hogs sold at $10.30, with later 
sales at $9.30 to $10.15, pigs bringing $7.75 
to $9. Fair to fancy select butchers 
brought $9.85 to $10.15. 

Every few days sees new record prices 
paid for prime lambs, and the recent top 
at $13.35 was the highest price ever paid. 
Corresponding advances have taken place 
in fat yearlings and sheep, as wéll as in 
feeding lambs and breeders, and it looks 
as tho further advances would take place 
in everything in the least desirable in the 
sheep, yearling and lamb line. There has 
been an especially strong demand for 
prime live muttons for the Christmas hol- 
iday trade, and competition between rival 
buyers helped to boost late prices. Re- 
ceipts continue greatly inadequate for the 
trade requirements, and in many instances 
second-class offerings have to be substi- 
tuted by killers because they are unable 
to get first-class lots. Late sales were 
made of lambs at $9.25 to $13.35; yearlings 
at $9 to $11.40; wethers at $8.50 to $9.50; 
ewes at $6.50 to $9.50; breeding ewes at 
$7.25 to $9.50, and bucks at $5.75 to $7. 
Feeding lambs brought $9.50 to $12.10. 

Horses were in moderate supply and de- 
mand last week, at about former prices, 
the best trade centering in army horses, 
as usual. Common animals were slow of 
sale at $60 to $100, while good to choice 
drafters were quotable at $240 to $285. 
Wagoners were salable at $75 to $200, and 
prime expressers were valued as high as 





$210. Good 1,109 to 1,500-pound horses had 
a good sale at $225 to $250. W. 








On page 1440 

of our big new General Catalog is 
shown the best power feed grinder 
we have ever seen. Priced far below 
competition and guaranteed satisfac- 
tory in every particular. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 











Wonderful Money Saving! 

* Fence Book. ad 5 a 
Gates-Steei I 
ane DIREC TEROM' FACTORY. ‘FREIGHT PAID 


All heavy DOUBLE GALVANIZED WIRES. lie 
per rod up. (ect free Book and Sample to test. 
oun BROWN FENCE & WIRE Co., 


e 72 - Cleveland, ‘Ohio 















CENTS A ROD for 

x @ 26-inch high fence; 

21% c. arod for 47-in. 

81 6tyles Farm, Poultry and Lawn 

Fences. Low pric es Barbed Wire. 

FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 

Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
Write for free catalog now. 

INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
Box 126 MORTON, ILLS. 





for Horses’ Eyes 


Price $2.00 


per Bottle, stpaid. 
money back ff not satiafied. 
VISIO VETERINARY ASS’N 
4302 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


“lowa 203” Seed Corn 


Highest ytelding yellow dent at Ames and, I be- 
lieve, in lowa. Matures earlier; better feeding corn. 
$3.00 per bu.; crates 30c extra. Write for sample. 
F. E. JAMISON, Oakville, Iowa 

To handle our silos in un- 


WANTED—AGENT occupied territory. Good 


proposition to right parties. Must furnish references. 
VERNIER MFG. CO., Cedar Rapl is, lowa. 


























Learn How to Increase Your Stock Profits 


How to get 20% more profit from your stock on the 
better, be healthier and gain more we 
have aconstant supply of clean. pure water where they can get to it at 


they will thrive 


any time. The best way is to have an 


“a Sanitary 
BS ANS Non-Freezable 





water on the hottest days. An 
lifetime. 
real necessity on every farm. 


does not sell the O-K, order direct. 
PHILLIP BERNARD CO.., 2312 Floyd Ave., 
sae 


Stock Waterer 


Easily filled, automatic feed. Saves time and labor. 
your stock with warm water in 40 degrees below zero weather and cool, fresh 
**All-year-round”’? Waterer. 
Simple, practical and inexpensive to operate. 
Pays for itself ina short time. 
Shipped ready to use, prepaid. 
Write for catalog, prices and Money-back Guarante 


same feed. How 
ight, if they 


Enables you to supply 


Lasts a 
Prevents disease. A 
If your dealer 





SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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ng andFoop. 
"4d CHOPPER 


These pictures show 
the reason why the 
‘*‘Enterprise”’ is pre- 
ferred by everyone who has | 
<‘need to chop meat, sausage or ! 

a 


other food. Remove the ring 

at the end of the “‘Enterprise”’ 

Chopper; you will find the i 

perforated steel plate and the ‘‘Enter- 

prise’? four-bladed steel knife that, 4 
working in contact, really cut and 3 
slice food and do not tear, rend, man- fy 
gle or squeeze out the rich juices. 


All nourishment and original food flavor is preserved : 
when you use the 


“ENTERPRISE” ! 
Meat-and-Food Chopper 


The “‘Enterprise”’ knife-and-plate Chopper is made 
in sizes for every purpose. No. 5, Family size, | 
$2.00; No. 10, Large size, $3.00. 
Your dealer can supply you. Ask for the ““Enter- & 
prise’? and see that the name is on the machine. 
The ‘Enterprise’? Food Chopper is lower-priced. 
Has four cutters. Small size, $1.25. Family 
size, $1.50. Large size, $2.25. | 
“The Enterprising Housekeeper”? — a new cook book 
containing 200 tested recipes and household hints, 3 
Sent for 4c in stamps. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. Co. oF pa. © 
PHILADELPHIA §j 
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Money-Saving 
Stove Book 


FREE 


Mail postal 











today, 
manufacturers’ wholesale | 
prices—see color illustra- | 
tions of beautiful, newest 
style stoves and ranges. 


get 


Cash or Easy Payments 
> 80 days’ trial—30 days’ ap- 
prove] test—$100,000 Guar- 
antee, Over 300,000 Batis- 
fied customers. We pay 
srelane and ship within 
24 hours. Write today, 
Ask for Catalog No.] 16 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 
Mfrs. 



























Mich. 





Stoves, 
ranges, gas 

stoves, furnaces 
white enameled metal 
kitchen kabinets and 
tables; 3 catalogs— 
ne ase Bay which you 


A Kalamazee 
- s Divert to You 





























Has a 


warm wool 


Ask your dealer for it. 
wind-proof exterior, 
lining, patent fasteners, wears 
like iron and washes. Cheapest 
and warmest garment you can 
buy. Look for me on the label. 


W. W. BROWN 


Worcester Mass. 














WHOLESALE 

IN 5-LB LOTS 
E 10 cts per pound. 

.P AY Post, EXP RESS | or Paves HT 


2VNE COFFEE ‘CO. “(Est 1881) ) Cafes Specialists 
ept.37, 2855-57 W. Madison St., CHICAGO, 


Wanted, Practical Young Man 
Indians, 


Buy 


“2, COFFE 


Ge iy tthe BEST and 


who has had a 

course in an 

tural college to superintend farms in Southern 
Address G. k., care Wallaces’ Farmer. 





WALLACES’ 


FARMER 
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THE PATROL OF THE 
SUN DANCE TRAIL 


By RALPH CONNOR 
Author of “The Sky Pilot, ‘The Doctor,” “The Man From Glengarry,” Ete. 
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SYNOPSIS—In the threatened uprising 
of the Indians and half-breeds in the great 
northwest, the moving spirit is old Cop- 
perhead, the big Sioux chief, who is a 
cunning and daring schemer. The North- 
west Mounted Police believe that Ser- 
geant Cameron is the man to capture this 
Indian, as he is most familiar with the 
country of the Sun Dance trail; but, as 
he had just left the force to marry and 
make a new home, it is doubtful whether 
he will again vake up mounted police work. 
Young Cameron and his bride are very 
happy, and he is determined they shall 
not be separated. They have just finished 
a wonderfully beautiful day, in enjoying a 
fishing excursion, and are starting their 
ten-mile ride for home. They come upon 
an injured Indian lad, and while Mrs. 
Yameron takes care of his wounds, her 
husband rides to the Indian camp, and re- 
turns with the boy’s father. This intelli- 


gent-looking Indian promises to some day 
repay them for their aid. And so the 
day ends. Upon arriving home, they find 


Police Inspector Dickson there, wro brings 
the word that Sergeant Cameron is needed 
and wanted for service. After a struggle 


with herself, Mandy decides that she will 
not keep him from going. So the men 
plan their campaign, and mornfng finds 
Cameron at the Indian camp. 


CHAPTER VI—THE ILLUSIVE 
COPPERHEAD. 


Cameron’s approach to the Piegan camp 


was greeted by a discordant chorus of 
yelps and howls from a pack of mangy, 
half-starved curs of all breeds, shapes and 
sizes, the invariable and inevitable con- 
comitants of an Indian encampment. The 
saquaws, who had been busy superintend 
ing the pots and par in which simmered 
the morning meal of their lords and mas- 
ters, faded from view at Cameron's ap- 
proach, and from the teepees on every 
side men appeared, and stood awaiting 
With stolid faces the white mar preet- 
ing. Cameron was known to them of old 

‘“Cood day!” he cried, briefly, singling 
out the chief, 

“Tinh!” replied the chief, and awaited 
further parley. 

“No grub yet, eh? You sleep too long, 
chief.” 

The chief smiled grimly. 

“T sav, chief,’ continued Cameron, ‘I 
have lost a couple of steers—big fellows, 
too—any of vour fellows seen them?” 

Trotting Wolf turned to the group of 


who had slouched toward them in 
and spoke to them in the 
Indian. 


Indians 
the meantime, 
monotone of the 


sing-song 

“No see cow,” he replied, briefly. 

Cameron threw himself from his horse, 
and, striding to a large pot simmering 
over a fire, stuck his knife into the mass 
and lifted up a large piece of flesh, the 
bones of which looked uncommonly like 
ribs of beef. 

“What's this, Trotting Wolf?’ he in- 
quired, with a stern ring in his voice. 

“Deer,” promptly and curtly replied the 
chief. 

“Who shot him?” 

The chief consulted the group of Indians 
standing near. 

‘This man,” he replied, indicating a 
young Indian. 

“What's your name?” said Cameron, 
sharply. “I know you.” 

The young Indian shook his head 

“Oh, come now, you know English all 
right What’s your name?” 

Still the Indian shook his head, meeting 
Cameron’s look with a fearless eve 

“tHe White Cloud,” said the chief 

“White Cloud! Big chief, eh’? said 
Cameron 

“Huh!” replied Trotting Wolf, while a 
smile appeared on veral faces. 

“You shot this deer?” 

“Huh!” replied the Indian, nodding 

“T thought you could speak Fnglish all 
right.”’ 

A in a smile touched the faces of some 
of the group. 

Where did you shoot him?” 


White Cloud pointed vaguely toward the 
mountains 
Fiow far? 


, 
n« 


Two, three, four miles?” ir 


quired Cameron, holding up his fingers. 
“Tuh!” grunted the Indian, holding up 
five fingers. 
“ive miles, eh? Big deer, too,” said 


Cameron, pointing to the ribs. 
“Hivh!” 
“tfow did you carry him home?” 
The Indian shook his head. 
“How did he carry him 
miles?” continued Cameron, 
Trotting Wolf. 
“Pony,” said Trotting Wolf, curtly. 
“Good!"? said Cameron, ‘‘Now,” said he, 
turning swiftly upon the young Indian, 
‘where is the skin?” 
The Indian’s eyes 
ing tant. He 
Trotti ng Wolf. 


these five 
turning to 


wavered for a fleet- 
spoke a few words to 
Conversation followed. 


ins 


“Well?” said Cameron, 











“He says dogs eat him up.” 
“And the head? This big fellow had a 
big head. Where is it?’ 


Again the Indian’s eyes wavered, and 
again the conversation followed. 

“Left him up in bush,” replied the 
chief. 

“We will ride up and see it, then,’’ said 
Cameron, 

The Indians became voluble amongst 
themselves. 

“No find,’’ said the chief. ‘Wolf eat 
him up.” 

Cameron raised the meat to his nose, 


sniffed its odor, and dropped it back into 
the pot. With a single stride he was close 
to White Cloud. 


“White Cloud,” he said, sternly, ‘‘you 
speak with a forked tongue. In plain 
English, White Cloud, you lie. Trotting 
Wolf, you know that is no deer. That 
is cow. That is my cow.” 


Trotting Wolf shrugged his shoulders. 
“No see cow me,” he said, sullenly. 
“White Cloud,’ said Cameron, swiftly 


turning again upon the young = Indian, 
“where did you shoot my cow?” 

The young Indian stared back at Cam- 
eron, never blinking an eyelid. Cameron 
felt his wrath rising, but kept hiniself 
well in hand, remembering the purpose of 
his visit During this conversation, he 
had been searching the gathering crowd of 
Indians for the tall form: of his friend of 
the previous nieht, b he was nowhere to 
be seen Cameron felt he must coutinue 
the conversation, nd, raisin h Vol 
as if in anger--and, indeed, there was no 
need of pretense, for he longed tu s 
White Cloud by the throat and shake the 
truth out of him —he said: 

‘Trott Wolf, your young men have 
been killings my cattle for many days, You 
know that this is a serious offense with 
the police. Indians go to jail for this. And 
the police will hold you responsible You 
are the chief on this reserve. The police 
Will ask why you can not keep your 
young men from stealing cattle.” 

The number of Indians was increasing 
every moment, and still Cameron's eves 
searched the group, but in vain. Murmurs 
arose from the Indians, which he easily 
interpreted to mean resentment, but he 
paid no heed. 

The police do not want a chief,’’ he 
cried, in a still louder voice, ‘‘who can 
not control his young men and keep them 
from breaking the law.” 

He paused abruptly. From behind a 
teepee some distance away there ap- 
peared the figure of the “Big Chief’? whom 
he so preatly desired to see. Giving no 
sign of his discovery, he continued his 
exhortation to Trotting Wolf, to that 
worthy's mingled rage and embarrass- 
ment The suggestion of jail for cattle 
thieves the chief knew well was no empty 
threat, for two of his band even at that 
moment were in prison for this very 
crime. This knowledge rendered him un- 
easy. He had no desire himself to under- 
zo a like experience, and it irked his tribe 
and made them restless and impatient of 
his control that their chief could not pro- 
tect them from these unhappy conse- 
quences of their misdeeds. They knew that 
with old Crowfoot, the chief of the Black- 
feet band, such untoward consequences 
rare] befell the members of that tribe. 
Alrend Trotting Wolf could distinguish 
the murmurs of his young men, who were 
resenting the charge against White Cloud, 
as well as the tone and manner in which 
it was delivered Most gladly he would 
have defied this truculent rancher to do 
his worst, but } courage was not equal 
to the plunge, and, besides, the circum- 
stances for such a break were not yet 
favorable. 

At this juncture Cameron, facing about, 
saw within a fe feet of him the Indian 
whose capture he was enlisted to secure. 

“Hello!” he cried, as if suddenly rec- 
ornizing him. ‘‘How is the boy?’ 

“Good,” said the Indian, with grave 
dignity. ‘Tle sick here,’’ touching his 
head. 

“Ah! Fever, [ suppose,” replied Came- 
ron. “Take me to see him.” 


The Indian led the way to the 
that stood slightly apart from the 

Inside the teepee, upon some skins 
blankets, lay the boy, whose bright 
and flushed cheeks proclaimed fever. An 
old squaw, bent in form and wrinkled in 
face, crouched at the end of the couch, 
her gleaming like beads of black 
glass in her mahogany face. 

“How is the foot today?’ 
“Pain bad?’’ 

“Iluh!” grunted the lad, and 
perfectly motionless but for the 


teepee 
others. 
and 
eyes 


eyes 
cried Allan. 


remained 


restless, 


glittering eyes that followed every move- 
ment of his father. 
“You want the doctor here,” said Cam- 
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eron, in a serious tone, kneeling beside 
the couch. “That boy is in a high fever. 
And you can’t get him too quick. Better 
send a boy to the fort and get the police 
doctor. How did you sleep last night?’ 
he inquired of the lad. 

“No sleep,” said his father. “Go this 
way—-this way,”’ throwing his arms about 


his head. ‘Talk, talk, talk.” 

Rut Cameron was not listening to- him. 
He was hearing a jingle of spurs and 
bridle from down the trail, and he knew 
that the inspector had arrived. The old 
Indian, too, had caught the sound. His 
piercing eyes swiftly searched the face of 


the white man beside him. 
glancing quietly at him, 


But Cameron, 
continwed to dis- 


cuss the condition of the boy. 
“Yes, you must get the doctor here at 
once. There is danger of blood poisoning. 


The boy may lose his foot.'’ And he con- 
tinued to describe the gruesome possibili- 
ties of neglect of that lacerated wound. 
As he rose from the couch, the boy 
caught his arm. 


“You’ squaw go °. Come see me,” he 
said. 100d—good.” The eager look in 
the fevered eye touched Cameron. 

“All right, boy, @ shall tell her,” he 
said. ‘Good-bye!”’ He took the boy's 


hand in his. But the boy held it fast in 


a nervous grasp. 


“You’ squaw come—sure. Tlurt here— 
bad.” He struck his forehead with his 
hand. “You’' syuaw come—make good.” 

“All right,” said Cameron. “T shall 


bring her myself. 
Together they passed out of the teepee, 
Cameron keeping the Indian's 


Good-bye!” 


close to 


side, and talking to him loudly and earn- 
estly about the boy's condition, all the 
while listening to the inspector’s voice 
from behind the row of teepees. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed aloud, as they 
came in sight of the inspector, mounted 
on his horse. “Here is my friend, Inspec- 
tor Dickson. Hello, inspector!’ he called 
out “Come over here We have a sick 
bew, and IT want you to help us.” 

ello, Cameron!” cried the inspector, 
ricing up and dismountir What's up?’ 


Trotting Wolf nd Indians slowly 
drew near. 

“There is a sick boy in here,’’ said Cam- 
eron, pointing to the teepee behind him. 
“He is the son of this man, Chief " He 
paused. “T don’t Know your name.” 

Without an instant’s hesitation, the 
Indian replied 

“Chief Onawata.’ 

“His bov got his foot in a trap. My wife 
dressed the wound last nigzkt,’” continued 
Cameron “Come In and see him.” 

But the Indian put up his hand 

‘No,” he said, quietly “My bov not 
like strange man. judd head—here. Want 


sleep —-sleep.”’ 

Ah!" said the inspector. “Quite right. 
Let him sleep. Nothing better than sleep, 
A good, long sleep will fix him up.” 

“Hie needs the doctor, however,” said 
Cameron. 

“Ah, yes, yes. Well, we shall send the 
dector.”" 

“Everything all right, inspector?” said 
Cameron, throwing -his friend a _ signifi- 
cant glance . 

“Quite right!’ replied the_ inspector. 
“But | must be going. Good-bye, chief!” 
As his one hand closed on the Indian's, 
his other slid down upon his wrist. “I 
want you, chief,” he said, in a quiet, 
stern voice. “I want you to come along 
with me.’ 

His hand had hardly closed upon the 
wrist than, with a single motion, swift, 
snake-like, the Indian wrenched his hand 
from the inspector's iron grasp, and, 
leaping back a space of three paces, stood 
with body poised as if to spring. 

“Halt there, chief! Don't move or you 
die!” 

The Indian turned to see Cameron cov- 


ering him with two guns At once he re- 
laxed his tense attitude, and, drawing 
himself up, he demanded, in a voice of 
indignant scorn: 

“Why vou touch me? Me Big Chief! 
You little dog!” 

As he siood, erect, tall, scornful, com- 
manding, with his head thrown back and 
his arm outstretched, his eves glittering 
ind his face eloquent of haughty pride, he 
seemed the very incarnation of the wild, 
unconquered spirit of that once proud rac« 
he represented For a moment or two a 
deep silence held the group of Indians, 
and even the white men were impressed. 
Then the inspector spoke: 

frotting Wolf,”” he said. “T want this 
man. He is a horse thief I know him. I 
am going to take him to the fort. He is 
a bad man.” 

“No,” said Trotting Wolf, in a loud 
voice, “he no bad man. He my friend. 
Come here many days.”’ He held up both 
hands. ‘‘No teef my friend.” 

A loud murmur rose from the Indians, 
who, in larger numbers, kept crowding 
nearer. At this ominous sound, the in- 
spector swiftly drew two revolvers, and, 
backing toward the man he was seeking 


to arrest, said, in a quiet, clear voice: 


“Trotting Wolf, this man goes with me. 
If he is no thief, he will be back again 
very soon. See these guns? Six men die,” 
shaking one of them, “when this goes off 
And six more die shaking the other, 
‘when this goes off The first man will 
be vou, Trotting Wolf, and this mar sec- 
ond.” 
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Pick It Up and Walk Off 


Did you ever see any other 8 H. P. Engine 
two men could carry? Cushman engines are 
the lightest weight farm engines in the world— 
easy to move around and put to work any- 
where. No longer necessary to put up with 
old-style, back-breaking, heavy weight en- 


gines, with their violent explosions and their 
fast and slow speeds. 
only about one-fifth as much, 


The Cushman weighs 
per horse- 
power, but with its modern design, accurate 
balance and Throttle Governor, it runs much 
more steadily and quietly. 


Cushman Light Weight Engines 


40 to 60 ibs. Per Horsepower 

The41H. P. weighsonly 1% Ibs. Mounted on 
iron truck, as shown below, it may be pulled 
around anywhere. Besides doing all other 
work, it may be attached to moving machines in 
the field, such as grain and corn binders, po- 
tatodiggers, etc.,driving 
the operating part and 
leaving the horses 
nothing to do but 
pull the machine 
outof gear. 8H. 
P. 2-cyl. weighs 
only 320 pounds. 
Sizes up to 
20H.P. Not 
cheap en- 
4 gines, but 
cheap in the 
long run. 

Book free. 

CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 

852 North 21st Street Lincola, Nebraska 














paneer | 


The standard of 

grinder service 
for 40 years. Hundred 
thousand in use. Built 
solid, ofiron and steel; 
willlasta lifetime with 
care. General Purpose 
Mills for ear corn and 
emall grains; double 
crusher, ball-bearing, 
bigcapacity, light running, auger feed; ring oiler; 
grind fine or coarse. Also small grain grinders. 


APPLETON MFG.CO. 832 Fargo St.,Batavia, moll 


or narrow tires, 
een of all 
kinda. heels to fit 
: any running gear. 
Catalog illustrated in cvlore free 


YOU SAVE MONE Y 


by ordering your fish shipped from 
es Moines, ta., Aberdeen, S. 

or Fa one , N. D. Prices above points in 

sacks, Herring 100-Ibs. $3.65; 50-Iba, $2.00; 
Pick — Ib. 7%{c.; Tullbee Whitefish 8c.; Pike 
10 ; Salmon 124¢c.;Chicken Halibut 13¢ 4 

Black Cod Duluth prices in sacks, He ring 100- 
Si-ibe $1.75: Pickerel Ib. 7! Tulibee 

Pike 10c.; Salmon 12c Halibut 12 Ke.; 

whe of Salmon, Halibut and Cod are for 
box shipments as they cannot be shipped in sacks. To 
other fish add half cent lb. for box shipments. North 
and South Dakota customers should order fish in boxes 
48 rate is higher in sacks in these States. Interstate 
shipments in boxes for same reason. Send all orders to 


CONSOLIDATED FISHERIES, Bept.25, DULUTH, MINN. 














FRESH WEATHER FROZEN FISH 
Herring, in boxes—¢3.50 
—— per 100 Ibé., 62.00 50 Ibs. ; | 








lots of 500 Ibs. or more, 
$3.25 per 100 Ibs.; in sacks, 
$3 per 100 Ibs., $1.60 50 Ibs.; 
STATE in lots of 500 Ibs. or more, 
INSPECTED 62.75 per 100 Ibs. (net weight). 
Guarantee strictly fresh or money refunded. Order 
your fish early and save money. We are going 
to please you. It's been our business for years. 
Price list on request. PIONEER FISHERIES Cu., 


Dock D.1 D .Twe Harbors, M Minn. 
“WARD. TT FRESH FROZEN HERRING 
Make a nice tasty and healthy 


LAKE SUPERIOR 
Te food. Our Herring will aver- 












Be aR age 3 to the Ib. Packed tn 
neat paper lined boxes. Full 

weight and quality guaran- 

teed. 100 Ibs. net in box, $3.75; 50 Ibs. net in box, 
62.25; “WARO-LA" Fresh Frozen Pickerel, 100 Ibs. 
net in box $7.00; 50 Ibs. net in box, $3.75; 25!1bs. net in 
box, €2.00. Write for price list on other kinds of fish. 
WAROE-LARSEN CO., Dept. BB, Duluth, Minn. 








we can't catch all the fish so we 
ONLY CATCH THE BEST. 
Frozen Split Rock Herring DeLuxe, A 
100 ib. ou ers. wet. $3.50. Pickerel 
per Ib.7 54. Pike 101, Tubilee 8c, Hali- 
but 12%, esa 1115, Salmon 1c. All fish shipped 
in metal bound boxes and safe delivery A 
ANTEED. Can ship in sucks 4c per Ib. lens prices. 
Wil shipany fish from our BRA NéH POIN S, Aber- 
deen, S. D., Des nes, lowa. Fargo, x 
yer 100 Ibs. extra. Price list and Fish Cook aa 
CANDIA FISH CO., Dock N. DULUTH, MINN 


REAL FRESH FROZEN 


Lake Superior Her. 
ring daily from our own 












fishery. Especially for family use. In boxes, $3 
per 100 Ibs.: {in sacks, $3.85 per 100 Ibs. Send for 
prices. E ELLINGSON & H ANGON, Duluth, Minn. 


HONE Y—Pure Extracted Honey 


Guaranteed first class. Two 60-Ib. cans, €12.60: one 
60-!b. can, 66.60; six 10-Ib. pails, $7.20; six 5-lb. pails, 
63.75, Write 


M. E. EGGERS, Station M, R. !, Eau Claire, Wisc. 
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Vo'f hesitated. 
Wolf,’’ said Cameron 


Trotting 


“Trotting “See 





these guns? Twelve men die if you make 
any fuss. You steal my cattle. You can 
not stop your young men. The Piegans 
need a new chief. If this man is no thief, 
he will be back again in a few davs. The 
inspector speaks truth, You know he 
never lies.’ 

Still Trotting Wolf stood irresolute. The 
Indians began to shuffle and -to crowd 
nearer, 

Trotting Wolf,” said the inspector, 
sharply, “‘tell your men that the first man 
that steps beyond that poplar tree dies. 
That is my word.” 

The chief spoke to the crowd. There 
wa a hoars guttural murmur in re- 
sponse, but thos nearest to the tree 
backed from it The knew the 
police never showed a gun except when 
prepared to use ‘t. For years they had 
been accustomed to the adminstration of 
justice and the enforcement of law at the 
hands of the Northwest Mounted Police, 
and, among the traditions of that force, 
the Indians had learned to accept two as 
absolutely settled The first, that they 
never failed to get the man they wanted; 
the second, that their administration of 
law was marked by the most rigid jus- 
tice It was Chief Onawata himself that 
found the solution 

“Me no thief Me no steal horse. Me 
Big Chief. Me go to your fort My heart 
clean. Me see your Big Chief.” He ut- 


words with an air of quiet but 
dignity. 


tered these 
impressive 


“That's sensible,” said the inspector, 
moving toward him. “You will get full 
justice. Come along!” 

“T go see my boy. My boy sick.” His 
voice became low, soft, almost tremulous. 

“Certainly,” said Cameron. “Go in and 
see the lad. And we will see that you get 
fair play.” 

“Good!” said the Indian, and, turning 
on his heel, he passed into the teepee 
where his boy lay. 

Thru the teepee wall, their voices could 
be heard in quiet conversation. In a few 
minutes, the old squaw passed out on an 
errand, and then in again, eyeing the in- 


with malevolent 
out, this time 
load of blankets and 
household furniture, 
Still the conversa- 


spector as she passed 
hate. Again she 
bowed down under a 
articles of Indian 


and returned no more. 


passed 


tion within the teepee continued, the boy's 
voice now and again rising high, clear, 
the other replying in low, even, deep 
tones. 

“T will just get my horse, inspector,” 
said Cameron, making his way thru the 
‘group of Indians to where Ginger was 
standing with sad and drooping head. 

‘Time’s up, I should say,” said the in- 
spector to Cameron, as he returned with 
his horse “Just give him a eall, will 
you”?”’ 

Cameron stepped to the door of the 
teepee. 

“Come along, chief; we must be going,” 
he said, putting his head inside the teepee 


“Where the 
Iie sprang 
Has he passed 


door. “Hello!” he = cried, 
deuce—where is he gone?” 
quickly out of the teepee. 
out?” 

“Tassed out?” said the 
he not inside?” 

“He's not here.’” 

Both men rushed into the teepee. 
the. couch the boy still lay, his eyes bril- 
liant with fever, but more with hate. At 
the foot of the couch still crouched the 
old crone, but there was no sign of the 
old chief. 

‘Get up,” said 
squaw, turning the 
side down. 

“Hee! hee!” she laughed, in diabolical 
glee, spitting at him as he passed. 

“Did no one enter?’ asked Cameron. 

“Not a soul.” 

“Nor go out?” 

“No one except the old squaw here. I 
saw her go out with a pack.” 

“With a pack!" echoed Cameron. And 
the two men stood looking at each other. 
“Well,” said Cameron, in deep disgust. 
“We're done. He is rightly named Cop- 
perhead. Quick!" he cried, ‘‘Let us search 


inspector. ‘‘No. 





Is 


On 


the inspector to the old 
blankets and skins up- 


this camp, tho it’s not much use.” 
And so indeed it proved. Thru every 
teepee they searched in hot haste, tumb- 


ling out squalling squaws and papooses. 


But all in vain. Copperhead had as com- 
pletely disappeared as if he had vanished 
into thin air. With faces stolid and un- 
moved by a single gleam of satisfaction, 
the Indians watched their hurried search. 

“We will take a turn around this camp,’ 
said Cameron, swinging onto his pony. 
“You hear me!” he continued, riding up 
close to Trotting Wolf, ‘““We haven't got 
our man, but we will come back again. 
And listen carefully! If I lose a single 
steer this fall, I shall come and take you, 
Trotting Wolf, to the fort, if I have to 
bring you by the hair of the head.” 

But Trotting Wolf only shrugged his 
shoulders, saying: 

“No see cow.” 


any use taking a look around 
said the inspector. 

“What else can we do?’’ said Cameron. 
“We might as well. There is a faint 
chance we might come across a trace.” 

But no trace did they find, tho they 
spent an hour and more in close and mi- 
nute scrutiny of the ground about the 
camp and the trails leading out from it. 


“Is there 
this camp?” 














“Where now?” inquired the inspector. 

“Home for me,” said Cameron. ‘“‘To- 
morrow to Calgary. Next week, I take up 
this trail. You may as well come along 
with me, inspector. We can talk things 
over as we go.” 

They were a silent and chagrined pair 
as they rode out from the reserve toward 
the ranch. As they were climbing from 
the valley to the plateau above, they 
came to a soft bit of ground flere Cam- 
eron sudden!) drew rein with a warning 
cry, and, flinging himself off his» broncho, 
was upon his knee, examining a fresh 
track. 

“A pony track, by all that’s holy! And 
within an hour. It is our man,” he cried, 
examining the trail carefull and follow- 
ing it up the hill and out onto the plateau. 

It is our man, ire enough, and he is 
taking this trail.” 

For some miles, the pony tracks were 
visible enough. There was no attempt to 
cover them The rider was evidently 
pushing hard. 

“Where do you think he is beading for, 
inspector?” 

“Well,” said the inspector, ‘‘this trail 
strikes toward the Blackfoot reserve, by 
way of your ranch.” 

“My ranch!’ cried Cameron. ‘In heave 
en’s name, look there.” 

As he spoke, the ginger-colored broncho 
leaped into a gallop. Five miles away, a 
thin column of smoke could be seen ris- 
ing up into the air. Every mile made it 
clearer to Cameron that the smoke rising 
from behind the round-topped hill before 
him was from his ranch buildings, and 
every mile intensified his anxiety. His 
wife was alone on the ranch, at the mercy 
of that fiend. That was the agonizing 
thought that tore at his heart as his 
panting broncho pounded along the trail. 
From the top of the hill overlooking the 
ranch, a mile away, his eye swept the 
scene below, swiftly taking in the de- 
tails The ranch house was in flames and 
burning fiercely. The stables were un- 
touched. <A horse stood tied to the corral, 
and two figures were hurrying to and fro 
about the blazing building. As they neared 
the scene, it became clear that one of the 
figures was that of a woman. 

“Mandy!” he shouted, from afar. ‘Oh, 
Mandy, it’s you!” 

3ut they were too absorbed in their 
business of fighting the fire. They neither 
heard nor saw him till he flung himself 
off his broncho at their side. 


“Oh, Mandy!” he 
safe! You are safe! 
into his arms. 

“Oh, Allan, T am so sorry.” 

“Sorry? Sorry? Why?” 


panted; “You are 
He gathered her 


“Our heautiful house!” 
“House ?”’ 
“And all our beautiful things!” 


‘House 
Why, have you 
else matters Again he 
holding her off from him 
at arm's length, and gazing at her grimy 
face. ‘‘Mandy,” he said; ‘I believe you 
are improving every day in your appear- 
ance, but you never looked so stunning 
as this blessed minute.’’ Again he laughed 
aloud. He was white and trembling. 

“But the house, Allan!” 

“Oh, yes, by the way,” he 
house. And who’s the Johnny 
water there?” 

“Oh, I quite forgot. 
new man.” 

“Rather wobbly about the 
he?” cried Cameron. “By Jove, Mandy, 
{ feared 1 should never you again,” 
he said, in a voice that trembled and 
broke. ‘“‘And what’s the chap’s name?” he 
inquired, 

“Smith, T think,’? said Mandy. 

“Smith? Fine fellow! Most 
name!" cried Cameron. 

“What's the matter, Allan?” 

The matter? Nothing now, Mandy. 
Nothing matters. I was afraid that—but 
no matter. Hello, here’s the inspector!” 

“Dear Mrs. Cameron,’’ cried the inspec- 
tor, taking both her hands in his, “I’m 
awfully glad there’s nothing wrong.” 

“Nothing wrong? Look at that house!’ 

“Oh, yes, awfully sorry. But we were 
afraid—of—-that—eh—that is- i 

“Yes, Mandy,” said her husband, 
ing visible efforts to control his 
“we frankly were afraid that that 
devil, Copperhead, had come this 
and Ae 

“He did!” 

“What!” 

“He did. 
you just as 
so sorry. 
help. I was 


”" He laughed aloud. 


Mandy, I 


9 


“Thin 
and things! 
safe. What 
laughed aloud, 





said, ‘‘the 
carrying 
That's Thatcher’s 


knees, isn’t 





see 


useful 


mak- 
voice, 
old 
way, 


cried Mandy. 


Oh, Allan, T was going to tell 
the inspector came, and T am 
When you left, I wanted to 
afraid of what all those In- 
dians might do to you, so I thought I 
would up the trail a bit. I got near 
to where it branches off toward the re- 
nearby those pine trees. There I 
saw a man come tearing along on a pony. 
It was this Indian. i drew aside, He 
Was just going past when he glanced at 
me. He stopped, and came rushing at 
me, waving a pistol in his hand. Oh, 
such a face! T wonder I ever thought him 
fine looking. He caught me by the arm. 
I thought his fingers would break the 
bone. Look!’’ She pulled up her sleeves, 
and upon the firm, brown flesh, blue and 
red finger-marks could be seen. “He 
caught me and shook me, and fairly velled 
at me, ‘You save iny boy Me save 
you today. Next time me see your man, 


ride 


serve 


once, 
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BluePrints Modern Hog Houses 
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STOVER MFG. @ ENGINE CO. 


310 IDEAL AVE., FREEPORT, ILL. 

SAMSON WIND MILLS. STOVER'S GOOD ENGINE. MAGNETOS 

ALFALFA AND ENSILAGE CUTTERS. WOOD SAW FRAMES 
WASHING MACHINES, PUMP JACKS. HAND GRINDERS 
FIRE PLACE FIXTURES AND HAROWARE SPECIALTIES 






























WELDED TANK HEATER 





Butler 20 Hour 


Means Stock comfort in winter, Keeps all 
heat under water where dues most good. 
Regulated draft. Burns any 
kind of fuel and one supply 
willlast 15 to24 hours. Ashes 
removed without disturbing 
fire. With or without grate, 

welded seams, no rivets. 
Bing J dealers can supply 
, oF write nearest factory 

for phamphlet rete: ie styles of heaters. 

MANUFACTURING CO. 

395 oped aly Kansas City, Mo. 

956 Sth Ave., S. &., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Stee! Tanks, Grain Bins, Garages, Silos, Ete. 
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and 


Bovee 
Western 





Grind all your feed at 15 to 50 bushels per boef, 
and small grain in proportion. 

We manufacture three sizes of the 
Mills; also Bovee Western Steamers. 

Save one-third of your feed by grinding and couking. 

Full description and catalog free. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 95 W. 8th St., Waterloo, la 


Four Burt 








Can you quaiify as expert mechanic or chauffeur? 
Yes! Take our four weeks’ course in automobiling. 
Two weeks’ garage experience when you're through 
Latest motors and equipment. Come to_ school !o- 
cated in heart of retail auto center, re good repair jvts 
= begging. Month's salary when you reat through pays for 
urse, board and all. Write now for our Free Kato book. 


ALLEN AUTO SCHOOL 2ULL @orest Ave 


Ore MOINES, iowa 
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me kill him.’ He flung me 
him and nearly off my horse—such eyes! 
such a face!—and went galloping off down 
the trail. I feared I was going to be ill, 
so I came on homeward. When I reached 
the top of the hill, I saw the smoke, and 
by the time I arrived, the house was blaz- 
ing and Smith was carrying water to put 
out the fire where it had caught upon 
the smoke house and stables.”’ 

The men listened to her story with tense 
and white faces. When she had finished, 
Cameron said quietly: 

“Mandy, rol me up 
blanket.” 

“Where are you _ going, 
face as pale as his own. 

“Going? To get my 
dian’s throat!” 

“But not now.” 

“Yes, now,” he said, moving toward his 
horse. 

“What about me, Allan?’ 

“You,” he said, in a dazed 
“Why, Mandy, of course, the 


some grub in a 
Allan?” her 


hands on 


manner, 


re’s you. He 


might have killed you.” Then, shaking 
his shoulders as if throwing off a load, 
he said, impatiently, “Oh, £ am a fool, 
That devil has sent me off my head. I tell 


you what, Mandy, we will feed first; 
we will make new plans.” 


that In- | 


then | 


“And there is Moira, too,’ said Mandy. | 


“Yes, there is Moira. 
her, too. After all,” he continued, 
a slight laugh, and with slow deliberation, 
‘“‘there’s—lots—of time—to-—get him!” 


CHAPTER VII—THE SARCEE CAMP. 


The sun had reached tlhe peaks of the 
Rockies far in the west, touching their 
white with red, and all the lesser peaks 
and all the rounded hills between. with 
great splashes of gold and blue and pur- 
ple, It is the sunset and the 
thatemake the foothill country a world of 


sunrise 


We will plan for | 
with 


mystery and of beauty, a world to dream 


about and long for in later days. 

Thru this mystic world of gold and blue 
and purple, drove ‘‘ameron and his wife, 
on their way to the little “town of Cal- 
gary, three days after the ruthless burn- 
ing of their home. As the sun dipped be- 
hind the western peaks, they reached the 
crossing of the Elbow and entered the 
wide Bow valley, upon whose level plain 
was situated the busy, ambitious and 
would-be wicked little pioneer town. The 
town and plain lay bathed in a soft haze 
of rosy purple that lent a kind of Oriental 
splendor to the tawdry, unsightly cluster 
of shacks that sprawled here and there in 
irregular bunches on the prairie. 

“What a picture it makes!”’ cried Man- 
dy. “How wonderful this great plain, 
with its encircling rivers, those hills with 
the great peaks beyond! What a site 
for a town!” 


“There is no finer,’’ replied her hus- | 


band, ‘anywhere in the world that I know 
of, unless it be that of ‘Auld Reekie.’ ”’ 

“Meaning?” 

“Meaning!” he echoed, indignantly. 
“What else but the finest of all the capi- 
tals of Europe?” 

“London?” inquired Mandy. 

“Tondon!’”’ echoed her husband, con- 
temptuously. ‘You ignorant Colonial. Fd- 
inburgh, of course. But this is perfectly 
splendid,” he continued. “I never get 
used to the wonder of Calgary. You see 
that deep cut between those peaks in the 
far west? ‘That is where ‘The Gap’ lies, 
thru which the Bow flows toward us. A 


great site this for a great town some 
day. 3ut you ought to see those peaks 
in the morning, with the sunlight com- 


4 


ing up *#-om the east across the foothills 
and falling upon them. Whoa, there! 
Steadv, Pepper!’ he cried to the broncho, 
which owed its name to the speckled ap- 
pearance of its hide, and which at the 
present moment was plunging and kicking 
at a dog that had rushed out from an In- 
dian encampment close to the trail ‘Did 
you never see an Indian dog before? 

“Oh, Allan,” cried Mandy, with a shud- 
der, ‘‘do you know, I can’t bear to look at 
an Indian since last week, and 1 used to 
like them.” 

“Hardly fair, tho, to blame the 
race for the deviltry of one specitic 1. 

“Y know that, but-——” 

“This is a Sarcee camp, I fancy. They 
are a cunning lot, and not the most re- 
linhle of the Indians. Let me see—three— 
four teepees. Ought to be fifteen or 
twenty in that camp. Only sqvaws about, 
The braves “ontly are in town, paiiite- 


whole 


” 





things up a bit.”’ 
A quarter of a mile past the Indian en- 
ent, the trail made a sharp tura 


into what appeared to be the beginning of 


camypiy 


the main street of the town. 
“By Jove!” cried Cameron. ‘Here they 
come. Sit tizht, Mandy.’’ He pointed with 


his whip down the trail to what seemed 
to be a rolling cloud of dust, vocal with 
wild whoops and animated with plunging 
figures of men and ponies. 

“Steady there, boys! Get on!” cried 
Cameron, to his plunging, jibing bron- 
chos, who were evidently unwilling to 
face that rolling cloud of dust, with its 
mass of shrieking men and galloping pon- 
ies thundering down upon them. Swift 
and fierce upon their flanks fell the hiss- 
ing lash. “Stand up to them, you beg- 
gars!” he shouted to his bronchos, which 
seemed intent upon turntng tail and join- 
ing the approaching cavalcade. HA; 
there! Hello! Look out!’ he yelled, 








whip, and holding his bronchos steadily 
on the trail. The next moment, the dust 
cloud enveloped them and the thundering 
cavalcade, parting, surged by on either 
side. Cameron was wild with rage. 

“Infernal, cheeky brutes!” he cried. 
“For two shillings, I’d go back and break 
some of their necks, Ride me down, 
would they!” he continued, grinding his 
teeth in fury. 

Jle pulled up his bronchos, with half a 
mind to turn them about and pursue the 
flying Indians. His experience and train- 
ing with the mounied police made it dif- 
ficnit for him to accept with equal mind 
what he called the infernal cheek of a 
bunch of Indians. At the entreaties of his 
wife, nowever, he hesitated in carrying his 
purpose into effect. 

“Let them go,” said Mandy. 
not hurt us, after all.”’ 

“Didn't? No thanks to them, They 
might have killed you. Well, I shall see 
about this later.” He gave his excited 
bronchos their heads, and sailed into town, 
drawing up in magnificent style at the 
Royal Hotel. 

An attendant in 
lounging up. 

“Hello, Billy!” 
blooming ?”’ 

“Sure! And rosebuds ain't in it with 
you, Colonel.” Billy was from the land 
of colonels. ‘‘You’ve got a whole garden 
with you this trip, eh?’ 

“My wife, Billy,” 
senting her. 

Billy pulled off his Stetson. 

“Proud to meet 
see you well and happy.” 

“Yes, indeed; well and 
Mandy, emphatically. 

“Sure thing, if looks 


“They did 


cowboy garb came 


cried Cameron, “Still 


replied Cameron, pre- 


you, madam. Hope I 
happy,” 


mean anything,”’ 


said Lilly, admiration glowing in his 
eyes 
“Take the horses, Billy. They have 
come a hundred and fifty miles.” 
“Hundred and fifty, eh? They don’t 
look it. But I'll take care of ’pgm, all 
right. You go right in.” 


“T shall be back presently, Billy,” said 
Cameron, passing into the dingy sitting- 
room that opened off the bar. 

In a few minutes he had his wife settled 
in a frowsy little eight-by-ten bedroom, 
the best the hotel afforded, and departed 
to attend to his team, make arrangements 
for supper, and inquire about the incom- 
ing train. The train he found to be three 
hours late. Ilis team he found in the 
capable hands of Bily, who was unhar- 
nessing and rubbing them down. W hile 
ordering his supper, a hand gripped his 
shoulder, and a voice shouted in his ear: 

“Hello, old sport! How goes it?” 

“Martin, old boy!’ shouted Cameron, in 
reply. “It’s awfully good to see you. 
How did you get here? Oh, yes, of course, 
I remember. You left the construction 
camp and came here to settle down.” All 
the while Cameron was speaking, he was 
shaking his friend’s hand with both of 
his. ‘By Jove, but you're fit!” he con- 
tinued, running-his eye over the slight 
but athletic figure of his friend. 

“Fit! Never fitter, not even in the old 
days when [ used to pass the pigskin to 
you out of the scrimmage. But you, you’re 
hardly up to the mark.” The keen gray 
eyes searched Cameron’s face. ‘‘What’s 
up with you?” 

“Oh, nothing. A little extra work and 
a little worry; but I'll tell you later.’ 

“Well, what are you onto now?” in- 
quired Martin. 


“Ordering supper. We've just come in 


from a drive of ahundred and fifty 
miles.” 
“Supper? Your wife here, too? Glory! 


It’s up to me, old boy! Look here, Con- 


nolly,’’ he turned to the proprietor be- 
hind the bar, “fa bang-up supper for three. 
All the season’s delicacies and all the 
courses in order. As you love me, Con- 
nolly, do us your prettiest. And soon, 
awfully soon. A hundred and fifty miles, 
remember. Now, then, how's my old 
nurse?’ he continued, turning back to 
Cameron. “She was my nurse, remember, 
till, vou came and stole her,” 

“She was, eh? Ask her,” taughed Cam- 
eron. “But she will be glad to see you. 
Where's my nurse, then, my little nurse, 
who saw me thru a fever and a broken 
leg?’ 

“Oh, she’s up in the mountains still, in 
the construction camp. I proposed to 
bring her down here with me, but there 
was a riot. I barely escaped. If ever she 
gets out from that camp, it will be when 
they are all asleep or when she is in a 
box car.” 

“Came along, then,” cried Cameron, “I 
have much to tell you, and my wife will 
be gled to see you. My sister comes in 
by No. 1, did you know?” 

“Your sister? By No. 1? You don’t 
say! Why, I never thought your sister— 
by No. i, eh?” 

“Yes, by No. 1.” 

“Say, Doc,” said the hotel man, break- 
ing into the conversation. “‘There’s @ 
bunch of ’em comin’ in, ain’t there? Who’s 
the lady you was expectin’ yourself on 


No. 1?” . . 
“Lady?” said Cameron. ‘“What’s this, 
Martin?” , 
“Me? Wake up, Connolly, you’re walk- 


ing in your sleep,” violently signalling to 


the hotel man, 
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| Help on the Farm 


—the farmer’s family is robust, 
healthy, strong. They want the 

best of everything to eat. 

The farmer's wife is an expert cook. 
She’ll use only the best—that’s why so 

many country housewives use Calumet 
Baking Powder. 

They insist on absolute purity—they know 
Calumet is pure in the can and pure in the 
baking—the most economical to buy and use. 
Try Calumet —if it isn’t by far the best 
Baking Powder you have ever used, your 
grocer will refund your money. 
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GOOD MEN WANTED "9 Lay tHe avro| 
BUSINESS 

Any ambitious, capable young man can make a success for himself, 

and if you will only prepare yourself, you will get work, because positions are 

‘open, waiting for competent men to do Auto and Electrical work. 


he American Auto College develops your talent for a splendid, bi i 
trade. Our course has been oaien ed with lots of aon a bie paying 


work—principles of Knight Motors, 8 and 12-cylinder En- 
Y gines of new models, Tractors, new Starting Systems, Mag- 







netos, Wiring, Coils, Welding, Brazing, Lathe work, Mill- 
ing and Drill work, Tool making, Overhauling and Repair- 
ing, and all the newest, up-to-date Auto equipment. 


$900 TO $3,000 SALARY OR BUSINESS PROFITS PER YEAR 


LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY—It's up to you to be either a common, hard-working la- 
borer or else learn a good business. Thousands of men will go into the Auto 
business within the next year. Be one of them. Wewantyou to. Get started 
right away. Learn here where the opportunities are oes and best, by 
our system of actual work in our large shops. No books used; we furnish tools. 
You do the work yourself. Our men learn easily and quickly because prac- 
tical work is the best. 
Big Electric Starter anc Tractor course FREE with the regular Auto course. 
Write for our big FREE Catalog now. 

OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


AMERICAN AUTO COLLEGE, 450 Auto Bidg., 


Cottege 





Positions Are Open 
Tinker repair men 
are let out ae fast 
good men are foun 

o take their places. 
Garage men, letters 


spe good time, en 
e 
money you can 

















For Fur Shippers 
Nothing is more important to the Fur Shipper 
than doing business with an Honest—Reliable— 
Responsible—Safe Fur House. 


Safety First—“Ship To Shubert” 

the largest House in the World dealing exclusively in 

American Raw ors, where you will always receive an 
Tr 


Accurate and Li Assortment, the Highest Market 
Prices and the usual ““Shubert’’ Efficient, Speedy, Cour- 
teous service. 


Write for thelatest edition of “Che Shubert Shipper.” 
valuable Market 


containing information you must have, 


A.B. SHUBERT, Inc.53-7? “SP eiticaco.usA 











SURE HEATER 


lB T WASTE GRAIN 


a ee SAVis IT this winter by heating the water 
sq for your stock with Coal, Wood or Cobs in a 


COW BOY TANK HEATER 


Quickest to heat; strongest draft; adjustable grates; 
ashes removed without disturbing fire; keeps fire 24 hrs., 
Abseoiu‘el Safe pays for itself in 2 months with 4 
tus 3 cows; Self-Sinking; can be used in 
Wood, Steel or Concrete Tanks of any size. fost reliabie, 
yractical, efficient and durable Tank Heater manufactured. 
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NLONG 25 IN. HIGH. 
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**Purchased 3 wih pa Tank Heaters last Winter, worked very satisfac 
torily and are well worth their cost ; Every Stockinan should use one.’’ 


Signe: ; Ww, 
Professor of Animal Husbandry, lowa State College, Ames, lowa 
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Get a Heater early. Write at once for illustrated circulars and dealer's name. 
THE WILLS MFG. CO 44 Seventh St., Mendota 



























Send Your Renewal on This Blank 


To WALLACES’ FARMER, 
Des Moines, Towa. 


Please renew my subscription for.............pears. I enclose 








check for $........... in payment. 
a a al ia 
1 Year $1.00 Town 
3 Years$2.00{/ © Sie 
rll cent State _..... R.F-D. No... 
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GUARANTEED 
EVERGREENS 


Sold Under $25,000 Bond 
The World's Best Evergreens 
thousands of my customers 


& mes root pruned and trans- 


ed 
planted trees tha: Lat grow right from start. Hardy-- 
health aed tree perfect. — under my 
tee backed up 











Bond makes you SAFE 


Pay Only For ‘or Trees Thet That Grow 







stays 
ntil end i 
ore poskst up for all tr res 








Bie saving overspring prices 
on Clover, Timothy, 
Alfalfa. Highest quality 
“Farmer Brand” Seeds. 
Piump, bright and with pur- 
ity and germination near the 
100 mark 
Samples and special ten 
day offer free. Send for our 
New IHllustrated Cata- 
log—ready January 15th. 


Farmer Seed 
& Nursery Co. 


Fairbaalt, Minnesota 


ALSIKES 4h: 


TE—Best end Cheapest 
Alibe x ee r maa Timothy mixed 
é n. Greatest hay and pasture 
Write for Free Sampie and 1) pay: 
describing this wonderful yrass mixture. Beats anythin 
you can sow and ridiculously cheap. We handle only best 
tested recleaned seed guaranteed. Write before advance, 
A. A. BERRY SEED COo., Box 54. Clarinda, lowa 


FARM SEEDS 


We are in the market WANTED 


and prepared to pay cash 
for jae quantity of Timothy, Clovers, Timothy thy, Clovers, Timothy end 
Clovers mixed, Millet and Sudan Grass — also other 
field seeds. Send as samples, description, state quan- 
tity you have and quote cash price per bushel f.o. b. 
your station. Nolot too smail nor toolarge. ress 


HYDE SEED FARMS, Pattonsburg, Mo. 


WHITE SWEET $@90 
aor 
Us 


BIGGEST MONEY-MAKER KNOWN—INVESTIGATE 

‘The greatest forage plant that grows. Superior to all 
as a fertilizer. Equal to Alfalfa for hay. Excels for pas- 
ture. Builds up worn-out soil quickly and produces im- 
mense crops, worth from $50 to $125 per acre. Easy to 
start, .erows everywhere, on all soils. Write today for our 


Buy 
Clover 
Now 



















Per 
B ~ted +. 
Kee 1-3 — ae 


combination grown, 
aloy and circulars 
































Big 100-page free catalog and circular about unhulled and 
Scarified hulled sweet clover. We can save you money 
on best tes Sample 








Cl L0 VE At’ WHOLESALE 
ect higher prices. 

vernment test. Write 

Sweet Clover. All kinds grass seed. 100- page catalog free, 


Save you money. 
Don’t buy Field Seeds of any kin until you see our 
sold subject to your approval and go 
tod: 
Crop very short. 
vance and save money. Get our special low prices and 
quoting all field seeds. Save monev by writing at once. 


, guaranteed . Free 

A. A. BERRY SEED GO., BOX 904 CLARINDA, 1owa 

oa now before ad- 

—. Crop short. We 

samples and prices. We specialize on Guaranteed quality, 
tested Clover,Timothy, ry falfa, Sweet Clover and Alsike; 
jay for samples special prices and big Protit-Sharing Seed Guide. 

American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. 104, Chicago. Mtinois 

Buy before ad- 

free samples of our pure,lowa Grown,New Crop Recleaned 
Tested Ciover and Timothy Seed, Also Alfalfa, Alsike, 

&@. A. BERRY SEED CO. Box!Ui CLARINDA, IOWA 





Write today for a pair of Mated E nina 
Str ts, one large packet each of the 


new Cereal Feterita, Sudan Grass and Sitk Leaf 
seed, all Free tor Testing. Send 10 cents 





for mailing expense, or not, as you please. We 
‘rogressive E — rbearing plants at 
0c for 60; . 00 for 


Odds CATALOGUE FREE, 
The Gardner eee Co., Box 429 Osage, lowa 


ALFALFA: 











GOOD recleaned, got iryieated 
seed. Write for samples & prices. 
JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 





Where else can you 


buy a 114-horse power gasoline en- 
gine of st: undard manufacture for 
$28.95 ? feighs 278 pounds. Pullss 
from 15 per cent to 40 per cent mores 
than rated strength. See page 1460, 
new General Catalog. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 








KEROSENE ENGINES 






Durable, Powerfal, Reliable, Mas- 






Bive. Built to last; to do hard, 

heavy work. Uses Cheapest Fuel, 

Pull 4{ to 36 horse-power more than 

rated. 3 onths Trial. Easy Terms. Sizes 
146 to 22 H-P, Easy to start. No Cranking. No 


batteries. 10 Vear Guarantee. Most practical engine 

ever built. Engine bock free. A Postal brings it. 
THE OTTAWA MANUFACTURING co., 

131 King Street, OTTAWA, KANSAS 


Baled Prairie Hay for Sale 
Write for pricg, FRANE VALLA, O'Neill, Neb 
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“Oh, it won't do, Martin,” said Came- 
ron, with grave concern. “You may as 
well own up. Who is it? Come! By 
Jove! What? A blush! And on that as- 
bestos cheek? Something here, sure 
enough.” 


“Oh, rot, Cameron! Connolly is a well- 
known somnambulist.”’ 

“Sure thing!’ said Connolly, “Is it 
catchin’, for I guess you had the same 
thing last night.” 

“Connolly, you’ve gone batty! 
a nurse.” 

“A nurse? Maybe so! Maybe so! But 
I guess you've got to the point where you 
need a good preacher. Ha! Ha! Got you 
that time, Doc!” laughed the hotel man, 
winking at Cameron. 

“Oh, let it out, Martin. 
better afterward. Who is it?” 

“Cameron, so help me! Connolly is an 
infernal ass. He's batty, I tell you. I’m 
treating him for it right now.” 

“All right,”’ said Cameron, ‘‘never mind. 
I shall run up and tell my wife you are 


You need 


You’ll feel 





here. Wait for me,” he cried, as he ran 
up the stairs. 

“Connolly, you fool! I'll knock your 
wooden block off!’’ said the doctor, in a 
fury. 

“But, Doc, you did say 

“Oh, confound you! Shut up! It 
was——” 

“But, Doc, you did say “¢ 

“Will you shut up?” 

“Certain, sure, I'll shut up. But you 
said 

“Look here!’ broke in the doctor, im- 


patiently. ‘“‘He’ll be down in a minute. I 


don’t want him to know.” 

“Aw, Doc, cut it out! He ain’t no 
sady Clara.”’ 

“Connolly, close that trap of yours and 
listen to me. ‘This is serious, He'll be 
back in a jiffy. It's the same lady as he 
is going to meet.” 

“Same lady? But she’s his sister.” 

“Yes, of course, you idiot! She’s his 
sister. And now you've queered me with 
him and he will think——’’ 

“Aw, Doc, let me be. I'll straighten 
that tangle out.” 

“Sh-h! Here he is. Not a word, on 
your life!”’ 

‘Aw, get out!” replied Connolly, with 
generous enthusiasm. “IT don’t leave no 
pard of mine in a hole. Say,” he cried, 
turning to Cameron, ‘‘about that lady, 
Ha! Ha!’ 

“Shut your ugly mug!” said the doctor, 
savagely. 

“It's the same lady. Ha! Ha! Good 
joke, eh, Sergeant?” 

“Same lady?’ echoed Cameron. 

“Sure, same lady.” 

“What does he mean, Martin 

“The man’s drunk, Cameron Ife got 
a permit last week, and he hasn't been 
sober for a day since.” 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed Connolly, again. 
“Wish I had a chance.” 

“Put the lady?” said Cameron, looking 
at his friend, suspiciously; ‘‘and these 
blushes?” 

“Oh, well, hang it!’ said Martin, “I sup- 


pose I might as well tell you. I found out 
that your sister was to be in on this train, 
and, in case you should not turn up, I told 
Connolly here to have a room ready.” 
“Oh,” said Cameron, with his eyes upon 
his friend’s face. “You found out? And 
how did you find out that Moira was 
coming ?”’ 
“Well,” his face growing 
of explanation, 
have a mutual 
and that’s how 


said Martin, 
hotter with every word 
“vou have a wife, and we 
friend in our little nurse, 


{ learned. And so I thought I'd be on 
hand anyway. You remember I met your 
sister up at your Highland home with 


the unpronounceable name.” 

“Ah, yes! Cuagh Oir. Dear old spot!’ 
said Cameron, reminscently. ‘‘Moira will 
be heart broken every day when she sees 
the Big Horn ranch, I'm afraid. But here 
comes Mandy.” 

The meeting between the doctor and 
Cameron's wife was like that between old 
comrades in arms, as indeed they had 
been thru many a hard fight with disease, 
accident and death during the construc- 
tion days along the line of the Canadian 
Pacific railway thru the Rocky mountains. 

A jolly hour they had together at sup- 
per, exchanging news and retailing *the 
latest jokes. And then Cameron told his 
friend the story of old Copperhead, and of 
the task laid upon him by Superintendent 


Strong. Martin listened in grave silence 
till the tale was done, then said, with 
quiet gravity: 

“Cameron, this is a serious business. 


Why! iIt's--it’s terrible!” 

“Yes,”’ replied Mandy, quickly, “‘but you 
can see that he must do it. We shave 
quite settled that. You see, there are the 
women and children.” 

‘And there is no one else? Surely—”’ 

“No, there is no one else quite so fit to 
do it,’’ said Mandy. 

“By Jove, you’re a wonder!” cried Mar- 
tin, his face lighting up with sudden en- 
thusiasm. 

*“‘Not much of a wonder,” she replied, 
a quick tremor in her voice. “Not much 
of a wonder, I’m afraid. But how could I 
keep him? I couldn’t keep him, could I,” 
said, “if his country needs him?’ 

The doctor glanced at her face, with 
its appealing deep-blue eyes. 


she 





“No, by Jove! You couldn’t keep him, 
not you.” 
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“Now, Mandy,’ said Cameron, ‘you 
must go upstairs and to bed.” He read 
aright the signs upon her face. “You are 
tired, and you will need all the sleep you 
can get. Wait for me, Martin, I'll be 
down in a few minutes.” 


When they reached their room, Cameron 
turned and took his wife in his arms. 


“Mandy! as Martin says, you are won- 
derful. You are a brave woman. You 
have nerve enough for both of us, and 
you will need to have nerve for both, for 
how [ am going to leave you, I know not. 
But now you must go to bed. I have a 
little business to attend to.” 

‘Business?’ inquired his wife. 

“Yes. Oh, I won’t try to hide it from 
you, Mandy. It’s ‘The Big Business.’ We 


are—-Doctor Martin and I—going up to the 
Barracks. Superintendent Strong has 
come down for a consultation.’’ He paused 
and looked into his wife’s face. ‘I must 


go, dear.” 
“Yes, yes, I know, Allan. You must go. 
But—do you know—it’s foolish to say it, 


but as those Indians passed us, I fancied 
I saw the face of Copperhead.” 


“Hardly, [ faney,’’ said her husband, 


with a laugh. ‘‘He’d know better than 
to run into this town in open day, just 
now. All Indians will look to you like old 
Copperhead for a while.” 

“It may be so. I fancy I’m a little 
nervous. Put come back soon.”’ 

“You may be sure of that, sweetheart. 
Meantime, sleep well.” 

The little town of Calgary stands on 
one of the most beautiful town sites in 
all the world. A great plain, with ram- 
parts of hills on every side, encircled by 
the twin mountain rivers, the Bow and the 
“Ibow, overlooked by rolling hiWs, and far 
away to the west by the mighty peaks of 
the Rockies, it holds at once ample space 
and unusual picturesque beauty. Th 
little town itself was just emerging from 
its early days-as a railway constrnetion 
camp, and was beginning to develop am- 
bitions toward a well-ordered business 
activity and social stabilits It was an 
all-night town, for the simple and snuffi- 
cient reason that its communications with 
the world lying to the east and to the 
west bezan with the arrival of No. 2 at 
half-past twelve at night, and No. 1 at 
five o'clock the next morning. Few of its 
citizens thought it worth while to settle 
down for the night until after the depar- 
ture of No. 2 on its westward journey. 

Thru this “all-night’’ town, Cameron 
and the doctor took their way. The side- 
walks were still thronged, the stores still 
doing business, the restaurants, hotels, 
pool-rooms, all wide open. It kept Ser- 
veant Crisp busy enough running out the 
“tin-horn” gamblers and whisky peddlers, 
keeping guard over the fresh and inno- 
cent lambs that strayed in from the east 
and across from the old land, ready for 
shearing, and preserving law and order in 
this hustling frontier town. Money was 


still easy in the town, and had Sergeant 
Crisp been minded, for the mere closing 
of his eyes or turning of his back upon 
occasion, he might have retired early from 
the force with a competency. Unhappily 
for Sergeant Crisp, however, there stood 
in the pathway of his fortune the awk- 
ward fact of his conscience and his oath 
of service. Consequently, he was forced 
to grub along upon the munificent bounty 
of the daily pay which Her Majesty gave 
to the faitnful service of the non-coms. in 
her Northwest Mounted Police force. And, 
indeed, thru all the wide reaches of that 


great west land during those pioneer days, 


and among all the officers of that gallant 
force, no record cane be found of an of- 
ficer who counted fortune dearer than 
honor. 

Thru this wide-awake, wicked, but well- 
watched little town, Cameron, with his 
friend, made his way westward toward 
the barracks, to keep his appointment 
with his former chief, Superintendent 
Strone. The barracks stood upon the 
prairie, about half a mile distant from 
the town. They found Superintendent 
Strong fuming with impatience, which he 


controtied with’ difficulty while Cameron 
presented his friend. 
“Well, Cameron, you've 


was his salutation, when 


at last!” 
introduction 


come 


the 


was completed. “When did you get into 
town? I have been waiting all day to 
see you. Where have you been‘ 

“Arrived an hour ago,” said Cameron, 
shortly, for he did* ngt half like the su- 
perintendent’s brusque manner. “The 
trail was heavy, owing to the rain day 
before vesterday.” 

“When did you leave the ranch?” in- 
quired Sergeant Crisp. 

“Yesterday morning,’ said Cameron. 
“The colts were green, and I couldn’t 
send them along.” 


“Yesterday morning!” exclaimed Ser- 
geant Crisp. “You needn’t apologize for 
the colts, Cameron.” 

“T wasn't apologizing for 
anything. I was making a 
fact,’’ replied Cameron, curtly. 

“Ah, yes, very good going, 
Very good indeed, I should say,” 
said the superintendent, conscious of his 
own brusqueness, and anxious to appease, 
“Did Mrs. Cameron come with you?” 


anybody or 
statement of 


Cameron, 


going, 





he did.”’ 
“Indeed. That is a long drive for a lady 
to make, Cameron. ‘Too long a drive, I 


should say. TI hope she is quite well, not 


—eh—-over-fatigued?”’ 
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“She is 


‘Well, 


quite well, thank you.” 

she is an old campaigner,” said 
the superintendent, with a smile, ‘and 
net easily knocked out, if I remember her 
aright. But I ought to say, Cameron, 
how very deeply I appreciate your very 
fine—indeed, very handsome—conduct in 
volunteering to come to our assistance in 
this matter. Very handsome, indeed, ] 
call it. It will have a good effect on the 
community. I appreciate the sacrifice. The 
commissioner and the whole force will ap- 
preciate it. But,”’ he added, as if to 
himself, ‘‘before we are thru with this 
business, I fear there will be more sacri- 
fice demanded from all of us. IT trust 
none of us will be found wanting.” 

The superintendent’s voice was unduly 
solemn, his manner almost somber. Cam- 
eron was impressed with this manifesta- 
tion of feeling so unusual with the super- 
intendent. 

“Any more news, sir?” he inquired. 

“Yes, every post brings news of sedi- 
tious meetings up north along the Sas- 
ka'chewan and of indifference on the part 
of the government. And, further, I have 
the most conclusive evidence that our In- 
dians are being tampered with, and suc- 
cesefully, too. There is no reason to 
doubt that the head chiefs have been ap- 


proached, and that many of the minor 
chiefs are listening to the proposals of 
Riel and his half-breeds. But you have 
some news to give, I understand? Dickson 
said you would give me particulars.” 

Thereupon Cameron briefly related the 
incidents in connection with the attempt- 
ed arrest of the Sioux chief, and closed 
witk a brief account of the burning of 
his home. 

“That is most daring, most serious,” 
exclaimed the superintendent. “But you 
are quite certain that it was the Sioux 
who was responsible for the outrage?’”’ 

Well,” said Cameron, “he met my 
wifé on a trail five miles away, threat- 
ened her, and——” 

Threatened your wife!” 

“Yes, nearly flung her off her horse,” 
replied Cameron, his voice quiet and even, 
but his eyes glowing like fire in his 
white face. 

“Flung her off her horse? But—he 


didn’t injure her?” asked the superintend- 
ent. 

“Only that he terrified her with threats, 
and tHen went on toward the house, which 
he left in flames.” 

“Cameron,” said the superintendent, 
rising in his excitement. ‘‘This is really 
terrible. You must have suffered awful 
anxiety. I apologize for my abrupt man- 
ner a moment ago,” he added, offering his 
hand. “I’m awfully sorry.” 

‘It’s all right, 


superintendent,” replied 


Cameron. “I’m afraid I am a little upset 
myself.” 
“But what a mercy that she escaped! 


9” 


How came that, | wonder? 

Then Cameron told the story of the res- 
cue of the Indian boy. 

“That undoubtedly explains it,’’ ex- 
claimed the superintendent. “That was a 
most fortunate affair. Do an Indian a 
good turn and he will never forget it. fF 
shudder to think of what might have 
happened, for T assure vou that this Cop- 
perhead will stick at nothing. We have 
an unusually able man to deal with, and 
we shall put our whole force on this 
business of arresting this man, Have 

any suggestions vourself?” 

“No,” said Cameron, “except that it 
would appear to be a mistake to give 
any sign that we were very especially 
anxious to get him just now. So far we 
have not shown our hand. Any concen- 
tration of the foree upon his capture 
would only arouse suspicion and defect 
our aim, while my going after him, no 
matter how keenly, will be accounted for 
on personal grounds.” 

‘There is something in 
you think you can get him? 

“Tam going to get him!” 
quietly. 

The superintendent glanced at his face. 

3y Jove, I believe you will! 3Zut re- 
member, you can count on me and on my 
force to a man any time and every time 
to back you up, and there’s my hand on 
it. And now, let’s get at this thing. We 
have a cunning devil to do with, and he 
has gathered about him the very worst 
elements on the reserves.” 

Together they sat and made their 


vou 


that; 


pe 


said Cameron, 


but do 


plans 


till far on into the night. But as a matter 
of fact, they could make little progress. 
They well knew it would be extremely 


their man. Owing to 
feeling thruout the reserves, 
informations upon which 
relied had suddenly 
untrustworthy. A 
over the temper 
yet they were 


difficult te discover 
the state eof 
the source of 
the police ordinarily 
ari dad up or be 
marked change had come 
of the Indians. While 
apparently on friendly terms and guilty of 
no open breach of the law, a sullen and 
suspicious aloofness marked the bearing 


‘ome 


as 


of the younger braves, and even of some 
of the chiefs, toward the police. Then, 
too, among the Piegans in the south, and 


among the Sarcees, whose reserve was in 
the neighhorhood of Calgary, an epidemic 
of cattle stealing had broken out, and the 








police were finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to bring the crimin< to justice. 
Hence, with this large increase in crime, 


and with the changed attitude and temper 
of the Indians toward the police, such an 
amount of additional patro] work was 
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Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 
and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined, 


100 lbs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 
Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 
It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use. 
. - 
How to Raise Calves 
Write for Pamphlet ‘How te and Success- 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 39 Waukegan, Ill. 


ped YOUR WOOD 




















With a FOLPING SAWING MACHINE. 9 CORDS by ONE MAN fa 
10 hears, Send for Free catalog No, &3 showing low price 
and latest imecowements, First order secures aye oi 


Sawing Mach. Co,, 161 W. Harrison St., 





WILL PAY. YOU MORE 


for Furs. Prices high. Trapping season now 
on. Get busy at once. We furnish traps 
and supplies at lowest prices. 


Write for new booklet, “Opportunities for 
pleasure and pro’t in trapping’’—also ship- 
ping tags, price lists, ete., ALL F. 

SHIP TODAY 
F. C. Taylor Fur Co, 


150 Fur Exchange Bidg. 








We will have some Big Specials 
to offer Fur Shippers throughout 
a coming Fur Season. Ht wil 

‘ou to get your name on our 
ant ng list at once. 

Your success depends on the 
Fur House you ship to. Start 
Right. Ship your first lot to us. 
Our returns will convince you. 

Write today for our free boo 
“Fur Facts,” Price List, Tags an 
prices on Traps, Baits, Supplies. 


The Trappers Fur House 
ABRAHAM FUR CO. 


114 Abraham Bidg., St. Louis, we. 5 


Hides | Tanned 


e you the 
orse and © or Pride ss us “7 = 
i: aned ‘and made up into beautiful Coats 
and Robes for you. 
Our superior grade of work costs you 
less than the oruinary class of work. 
Write for free catalog, giving you all in- 
formation. CSS 


COWNIE TANNING COMPANY 


512 Market Streot DES MOMES, IOWA 































Why Don’t You 
Tan Your Hides? 


Don't sell your bh cow hides. 
Write for our Fee vine Book. Shows 
you how to SAVE HALF on BEAUTIFUL 
FUK COAT or KOBE, We tan hide and 
man: tac ae wap nt vig sane Our 
BEST T has 
with thousands o 
est work at ponent 
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» your furs, Write today. 
7 Court Ave.. Moines, 
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necessary that the police had almost 
reached the limit of their endurance. 

“In fact, we have really a difficult prop- 
osition before us, short-handed as we 
are,” said the superintendent, as they 
closed their interview. ‘Indeed, if things 
become much worse, we may find it nec- 
essary to organize the settler; as home 
guards. An outbreak on the Saskatche- 
wan might produce at any moment the 
most serious re. ilts here and in British 
Columbia. Meantime, while we stand 
ready to help all we can, it looks to me, 
Cameron, that you are right and that 
in this business you must go it alone 
pretty much.” 

“YT realize that, sir,’’ replied Cameron. 
“But first I must get my house built and 
things in shape, then I hope to take 
this up.” 

“Most certainly,’’ replied the superin- 
tendent. “Take a month. He can't do 
much more harm in a month, and mean- 
time we shall do our utmost to obtain 
information, and we shall kegp you in- 
formed of anything we discover.” 

The superintendent and sergeant ac- 
companied Cameron and his friend to the 
door. 

“It is a black night,’’ said Sergeant 
Crisp. ‘I hope they are not running any 
‘wet freight in tonight.” 

“It’s a good night for it, Sergeant,"’ said 
Doctor Martin. “Do you expect anything 
to come in?” 

*¥ have heard rumois,” replied the ser- 
geant, “ar there is a freight train stand- 
ing right there now which I have already 
gone thru, but upon which it is worth 
while to keep an eye.” 

“Well, good-night,’”” said the superin- 
tendent, shaking Cameron by the hand. 
“Keep me posted, and when within reach 
be sure and see me. Good-night, Doctor 
Martin. We may want you, too, before 
long.” 

“All right, sir; you have only to say the 
word.”’ 

The night was so black that the trail 
which in the daylight was worn smooth 
and plainly visible, was quite blotted out. 
The light from the Indian camp fire, which 
was blazing brightly a hundred yards 
away, helped them to keep their general 
direction. 

“For a properly black night, commend 
me to the prairie,’’ said the doctor. “It 
is the dead level that does it, I believe. 
There is nothing to east a reflection or 
a shadow.” 

“It will be better in a few minutes,” 


said Cameron, “when we get our night 
sight.” 
“You are off the trail a bit, I think,” 


said the doctor. 

“Yes, I know. I am hitting toward the 
fire. The light makes it better going 
that way.” 

“I say, that chap appears to be going 
some. Quite a song and dance he’s giving 
them,” said the doctor, pointing to an 
Indian who, in the full light of the camp 
fire was standing erect and, with hand 
outstretched, was declaiming to the oth- 
ers, who, kneeling or squatting about the 
fire, were giving him rapt attention. The 
erect fignre and outstretched arm arrest- 
ed Cameron. A haunting sense of fa- 
miliarity floated across his memory. 

“Let's go nearer,” he said, ‘and let’s 
go quietly.” 

With extreme caution, they made about 
two-thirds of the distance, when a howl 
from an Indian dog revealed their pres- 
ence. At once, the speaker, who had 
been standing in the ffirelight, sank 
crouching to the ground. Instantly, Cam- 
eron ran forward a few swift steps, and, 
like a hound upon a deer, leapt across 
the fire and fair upon the crouching In- 
dian, crying, ‘‘Call the police, Martin!” 

With a loud ery of ‘Police! Police! 
Help here!” Martin sprang into the mid- 
dle of an excited group of Indians. Two 
of them threw themselves upon him, but 
with a hard right and left, he laid them 
low, and, seizing a stick of wood, sprang 
toward two others who were seeking to 
batter the life out of Cameron as he lay 
gripping his enemy by the throat with 
one hand, ana with the other by the 
wrist to check a knife thrust Swinging 
his stick around his head and repeating 
his cry for help, Martin made Cameron's 
assailants give back a space, and, before 
they could) renew the attack, Sergeant 
Crisp burst open the door of the ber 
and, followed by # slim your constable 
and the superintendent, came rushing 
with shouts upon the scene. [Immediately 
upon the approach of the police, the In- 
dians ceased the fight, and al! that could 
faded ont of the light into the black night 
around them, while the Indian who con- 
tinued to struggle with incredible fury to 
free himself froim Cameron's grip, sud- 
denl« became limp and motion!ess. 

“Now, what's ali this?’ demanded the 
sergeant. “Why, it’s you, doctor, ard 
where You don’t mean that’s Cam- 
eron there? Hello, Cameron!” he said, 
leaning over him “Tet go! Tie's safe 
enough. We've got him all right. Let go! 
By Jove! Are they both dead?” 

Here the superintendent came up. The 
incidents leading up to the present situ- 
aton were briefly described by the doc- 
tor. 

“f can’t get this fellow free,’ said the 
sergeant, who was working hard to re- 
lease the Indian’s throat from the grip- 
ping fingers, He turned Cameron over on 








racks, 








his back. He was quite insensible. Blood 
was pouring from his mouth and nose, but 
his fingers, like steel clamps, were grip- 
ping the wrist and throat of his foe. The 
Indian lay like dead. 

“In heaven’s name, doctor, what shall 
we do?” cried the superintendent. ‘Is he 
dead?”’ 

“No,” said Martin, with his hand upon 
Cameron's heart. “Bring water. You 
can’t loosen his fingers till he revives. 
The blow that knocked him senseless set 
those fingers as they are, and they will 
stay set thus till released by returning 
consciousness.”’ 

“Ilere, then, get water quick!” shouted 
the superintendent to the slim young con- 
Stable. 

Gradually, as the water 
upon his face, Cameron came back to 
life, and, relaxing his fingers, stretched 
himself with a sigh as of vast relief, and 
lay: still. 

“Here, take that, you beast!’’ cried the 
sergeant, dashing the rest of the water in- 
to the face of the Indian, lying rigid and 
motionless on the ground. A long shudder 
ran thru the Indian’s limbs. Clutching at 
his throat with both hands, he raised 
himself to a sitting posture, his breath 
coming in raucous gasps, glared wildly 
upon the group, then sank back upon the 
ground, rolled over upon his side, and 
lay twitching and breathing heavily, un- 
heeded by the doctor and police, who were 
working hard over Cameron. 

“No bones broken, I think,” said the 
doctor, feeling the battered head. ‘‘Here’s 
where the blow fell that Knocked him 
out,” pointing to a ridge that ran along 
the side of Cameron's head, “A little 
lower, a little more to the front, and he 
would never have moved. Let’s get 
him in.” 

Cameron opened his eyes, struggled to 
speak, and sank back again. 

“Don’t stir, old chap. You're all right. 
Don’t move for a bit. Could you get a 
little brandy, sergeant?’’ 

Again the slim young constable rushed 
toward the barracks, and in a few mo- 
ments returned with the spirits. After 
taking a s'p of the brandy, Cameron again 
opened his eyes, and managed to say, 
“Don’t——”’ 

“All right, old chap,” sadi the doctor. 
“We won't move you yet. Just lie still 
a bit.””, But as once more Cameron opened 
his eyes, the agony of appeal in them 
aroused the doctor’s attention. “Some- 
thing wrong, eh?” he said. ‘‘Are you in 
pain, old boy?’ 

The appealing eyes closed, then, open- 
ing again, turned toward the superin- 
tendent. 

“Copperhead,”’ he whispered. 

“What do you say?” said the superin- 
tendent, kneeling down. 

Once more, with painful effort, Came- 
ron managed to utter the word ‘‘Copper- 
head.”’ 

“Copperhead!” ejaculated the superin- 
tendent, in a low, tense voice, springing 
to his feet and turning toward the un- 
conscious Indian. “He's gone!’’ he cried, 
in consternation. ‘‘He’s gone! Sergeant 
Crisp” he shouted, “Call out the whole 
force! Surround this camp, and hold ev- 
ery Indian! Search every teepee for this 
fellow who was lying here. Quick! Quick!” 
Leaving Cameron to the doctor, who, in a 
few minutes, became satisfied that no se- 
rious injury had been sustained, he joined 
in the search with fierce energy. The tee- 
pees were searched, the squaws and pa- 
pooses were ruthlessly bundled out from 
their slumbers, and with the Indians were 
huddled into the barracks. But of the 
Sioux chief there was no sign. He had 
utterly vanished. ‘The black prairie had 
engulfed him. 

But the police had their own methods. 
Within a quarter of an hour, half a dozen 
mounted constables were riding off in 
different directions, to cover the main 
trails leading to the Indian reserves, and 
to sweep a wide circle about the town. 

“They will surely get him,’’ said Doctor 
Martin, confidently. 

“Not much chance of it,”” growled Cam- 
eron, to whom, with returning conscious- 
ness, had come the bitter knowledge of 
the escape of the man he had come to 
regard as his mortal enemy. “I had him 
fast enough,” he groaned, ‘in spite of the 
best he could do, and I would have 
choked his life out had it not been for 
those other devils.” 

“They certainly jumped in savagely,” 
said Martin. “In fact, I can not under- 
stand low they got at the thing so 
quickly.” 

“Didn't vou hear him eall?” said Cam- 
eron. “It was his call that did it. Some- 
thing he said turned them into devils, 
They were bound to do for me I never 
saw Indians act like that 

“Yes, 1 heard that call, and it mighty 
near did the trick for you. Thank heav- 
en, your thick Highland skull saved you.” 

“How did they let him go?” again 
groaned Cameron. 

“Hiow? Keeavse he was too swift for 
us,” said the superintendent, who had 
come in, ‘“‘and we too slow. | thought it 
was an ordinary Indian row, you see, but 
I might have known that you would not 
have gone in in that style without good 
reason. Who would think that thts old 
devil should have the impudence to camp 
right here under our nose? Where did 
he come from, anyway, do you suppose?” 


was splashed 


” 








“Been to the Blackfoot reserve, like 
enough, and was on his way to the Sar- 
cees, when he fell in with this little camp 
of theirs.”’ 

“That’s about it,” replied the superin- 
tendent, gloomily. ‘“‘And to think you had 
him fast and we let him go!” 

The thought brought small comfort to 
any of them, least of all to Cameron. In 
that vast foothill country, with all the 
hidings of the hills and hollows, there was 
little chance that the police would round 
up the fugitive, and upon Cameron still 
lay the task of capturing this cunning 
and resourceful foe. 

“Never mind,” said 
“Three out, all out. 
time.”’ 

“If don’t know about that. But I'll get 
him some time, or he'll get me,” replied 
Cameron, as-his face settled into grim 
lines. ‘‘Let’s get back.” 

“Are you quite fit?’’ inquired the su- 
perintendent. 

“Fit enough. Sore a bit in the head; 
but I can navigate.” 

“T can’t tell you how disappointed and 
chagrined I feel. It isn’t often that my 
wits ar —” The superin- 
tendent’s jaws here cut off his speech 
with a snap. The one crime reckoned 
unpare onable in the men under his own 
command was that of failure, and his 
failure to capture old Copperhead thus 
delivered into his hands, galled him ter- 
ribly. 

“Well, good-night, Cameron,” said the 
superintendent, looking out into the black 
night. ‘‘We shall let you know tomorrow 
the result of our scouting, tho I don't 
expect much from it. He is much too clev- 
er to be caught in the open in this 
country.” 

“Perhans he'll skiddoo,”’ sald 
Martin, hopefully. 

“No, he’s not that kind,” replied the 
superintendent. “‘You can’t scare him out 
You have got to catch him or kill him.” 

“f think von are right, sir,’’ said Cam- 
eron. ‘He will stay till his work is done 
or till he is made to quit.” 

“That is true, Cameron—till he is made 
to quit—and that's your job,” said the 
superintendent, solemnly. 

“Yes, that is my job, sir,’ replied Cam- 
eron, simply and with equal solemnity. “I 
shall do my best.” 

“We have every 


Martin, cheerily. 
You'll get him next 





Doctor 


confidence in you, 


Cameron,” replied the superintendent. 
i00d-night,” he said again, shutting the 
door. 


“Say, old man, this is too gruesome,” 
said Martin, with fierce impatience. ‘I 
ean’t see why it's up to you more than 
to any other.” ; 

“The Sun Dance trail is the trail he 
must take to do his work. That was my 
patrol last year—I know it best. I dont 
want this—’’ his breath came quick—''! 
am not afraid—but—but there’s—— We 
have been together for such a little while, 
you know.”” He could get no farther for 
a moment or two, then added quietly: 
“But somehow I know—yes, and she 
knows—bless her brave heart—it is my 
job. I must stay with it.” 

(Continued next week.) 

$6,000 for an Ayrshire—The Ayrshire 
bull, Penshurst Mischief Maker, was sold 
recently by Penshurst Farm, in Pennsy!- 
vania, to Mr. G. B. Schley of New Jer- 
sey, for the sum of $6,000. He is a two- 
year-old bull, a grandson of a cow w th 
a record of 1,080 pounds of buiter, and a 
son of a cow holding the Ayrshire worlds 
record of 25,328 pounds of milk and 18 
pounds of butter. 
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old thin horses and cattle we recom- 


mend feeding a smali amount of our 
Blue Bag Brand Medicated Salt. It& 
improves — appetite and digestions 
quickly. See page 1539 in big Gen- 
eral Catalog. 


Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago. 
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Onur regular October importation arrived per § 
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ever assembled on this farm 


{illustrated catalog, 


profusely 


out, picked-over stallions on band Address 


TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FAK 





<* TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD 


l make us the grandest collection of 
Shires, Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks and Hackneys 


All are for sale, and eur usual straightforward and 
honorable business methods are embodied into a guarantee with each stallion 
that should appeal to you before buying elsewhere. 
matied free on receipt of your address. 
imported or American-bred stallion is needed in your neighborhood. 


8. Mongolia on the 27th, and together with the large 


A new picture of the farm, also our 
Write us if a first-class 
Nv old, worn- 


Box T, BUSHNELL, ILL. 








PURCHASE PERCHERONS OF QUALITY 


From E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, .lowa 


70 miles southeast of Des Moines, 


Stallions that will please you, from 5-year-olds, weighing over a ton, 
do to yearlings weighing up to1700. Also a few mares. 

I spent more time than ever finding the good ones, and am in a posi- 
tion to offer larger colts that are sounder and have more bone than 
ever, Come and see them, or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


- ou need 


most ec nomical pe v= tre nk 
of weather and perform more ha 
farmer can employ Iam one of the « 
States. I have the best as 
can findinthe world. Experience 

I can furnish the right kind at a moderate price 
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change for full blood mares, stallions and jacks 
aeacrifice. If you have a good stall 


W. L. DeCLOW, 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS 


A Large and Choice Collection 
of Stallions, Mares and Colts 
for sale at al] seasons of the year. 
Correspondence solicited Cala- 

log mailed upon application. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, Fairfax, lowa 


8 miles west of Cedar Rapids 








in Mahaska County 


one in your 
ry farmer needs some good mule 
they are ready in all kinds 
d service than any ot! 
dest breeders and Importers in the United 
yriment and can furnish you the best Jacks that you 
» has taught me the kind of a jack you need, 
I can use 
and a touring car of any make but the Mitchell, also @ section of land, 
I have stallions and mares of all ages and priced for sale at 
iou you do not need, come and trade him to me on a good first class jack, 


Cedar R: apids Jack Farm, 





A “PERCHERON and BELGIAN 40 
STALLIONS and MARES 


Standard colore; 2 to 6 years old; weight 1800 to 
2175 Ibs good heavy bone; good individuals and 
breeders. Some we imported as colts in 1913. We 
feed and sel] them ourselves. Best of terms 
rantee A satisfied customer our best adver- 
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HALE & SONS. 
lew Farms, 
Anamosa, 


and \ 
N. E. Cedar Raptds 
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25 mi iowa 


Imp. Belgian Stallion 


FOR SALE 


An extra good, low down, thick, red roan six-year- 
eld, weight 2100 pounds. Sound Gentile, broke 
double, and used to running in pasture. This horse 
was champion Beigian at Galesburg District Fair, 


1916. Write 
FRED Cc. MOORE, _ Oneida, i. 
W XT AN’ r TO BREW re aS red young Percheron 
or Belgian stallion to wetgh 1900 lbs. or more. 
Lock Box 101, Dak 
F* ANK L. 
and home 
ons and mares. 


ention this 
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STREAM, Creston, la. Imported 
bred Pereberon, Belgian and Shire 


stalli All ages at reasonable prices, 


Please n yaper hen writin 
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CEDAR RAPIDS, l|OWA 
mmm BELGIAN Sic 


for sale. Both imported anu 
home bred. Our large farm 1s 
operated exclusively by pure 
bred mares They all ralpe 
colts and are winners when 
fitted for the big shows. They 
tell us there are none better in 
America. To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, Independence, la. 


Oak Lawn Stock Farm 


Has for sale some good 
and mares of different 


Percherons, Belgians and Shires 


All for sale at reasonable prices 


GEO. EGGERT, Prop’r, Newton, lowa 
Branch barn at Rockwell City, lowa— ANDREW STEWART, Manager 





and useful young stallions 


ages, colors and breeds 


1OOD VIEW BTOCK FAK™M-—50 imported 
J and home bred registered English Shire, Belgian 
and Percheron stallions and mares, mostly Percheron 
of the ton type, good coiors and fine individuals; also 






some Percheron mares in foal and colts at side, and 
fillies. Prices reasonable and stock ©. K Rd 
HAMILTON & SONS, G arden Grove, Decatur Co., lowa. 
] EG. Percherons— 39 heavy 3 and 

4 yr. stallions, 6 rugged 2-yr.-olds, 

41 yeariings. Can spare 25 reg. mares, 

24 reg. Belgian stallions Sires and 

dams brought over from France and 


Belgium 
FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, 


Chariton, Ia, 


a). 


Shetland Ponies 


Delivered anywhere in Jowa and one-half paid on 
express in other states vill after Christmas, Write 
for Ils MAPLE LAWN PONY FARM, James A, 
Watte reon, Proprietor, Aredale, lowa, 
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70 Big 


OOS 


Type Chester White Sows 
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Spring, fall and yearlings, weight 200 to 500 !be.; sired by Big Chief 1st, Combination Ed and Calloway’s 


Wavorite, my first prize 900-1b. show boar 
Write or come aad see them. Everything 
shipped C.O0. D. We please you or no gale. 


These sows are bred to Juanita Big Bone and Model Wonder. 


ED ANDERSON, R. 2, Alta, lowa 





Bobst's Chester Whites 


ili Sell 100 Hea 


60 Sows and 40 Fall Gilts 
JAN. 23, 1917 


Aleo 20 head of Scotch and Scotch topped Short- 
horns. A postal will get your nameon tbe mail- 
ing list fora catalog. Boars a)! sold. 

GEO. BOBST. Hampton, lowa 


M. H. ROUNDS, LE MARS, IA. 


BREEDER OF LaRGB 


CHESTER WHITES 


Bred gilts forsale of both spring and fa)l farrow. 
They are mainly the get of Prince Dexter and our 
first prize Gold Medal and are litter mates to the 
60 boars we sold the past fall that pleased the people 





so well. They are bred to two top sons of Colonel 
Werno 2885. Everything immuned. Address as 
above 





Kahl’s Big Chester Whites 


Fifteen fall boars to offer by the 1000 lb. champion, 
Chickasaw Hossuth, aud the tops of 108 epring 
pigs by same sire and by the first prize Migh 
Model and Best Regards. This is all big smooth 
stuff Am also offering 15 top sows, mostly by 
Chickasaw Kossuth and bred to High Model 
for Sept. and Oct. farrow, and few open sows. 


E. H. KAHL, Germania, lowa 


Ghester Whites 


Character, conformation, bone and ecale best de- 
é6cribes our spring boars being offered. Sires, High- 
land Mode!, Royal Kossuth, St. Elmo Jr., and Battle. 
Address CLARENCE W. KAHL, Germania, Iowa. 


BRACKIN’S CHESTER WHITES 


A dozen fall boars and forty of spring farrow for 
sale. All immuned. Sires-Brackin’s 
Beauty and Wm. A 2d. We never bad bigger 











or better to offer. 


J. B. BRACKIN, Eigin, lowa 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


18 BIG BONED, LENGTHY FALL BOARS 


All sired by the great boned Statesman, that weighs 
close to the 1000-lb. mark. Also 60 head of spring 
boars aired by Statesman Chief Select, Best Re- 
garde 2d and Victor Wildwood. These are well grown 
pigs with lots of length and bone. 

Write or come if interested. 


A. T. JONES & SONS, Everly, lowa 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


Herd one of oldest established in west, and the 
good type and quality that made the herd popular 
years ago is well fixed. Over 125 pigs forthis year's 
trade. Inspection invited. Prices reasonable. 

B. R. VALE, Bonaparte, lowa 





"CHESTER WHITES A SPECIALTY 


Fifty big type boars and gilts for sale. 
Bired by lowa Special, he by Indiana Boy. Bone and 
size with quality here. Reasonable prices. Fall 
pigs by Honest Frank. Come or write. 


F. H. Schmadeke, Clarksville, lowa 


12 Ghester White April Boars 


t#25 each. Good length, good bone, all around good 
boars. Weight from 175 to 200 lbs., guaranteed breed- 
ers. WillshipC.O.D. Pedigrees furnished. 
CHAS. BOYD, Williamsburg, Iowa 











BERAKSHIRES. 


Holland Farm Berkshires 

Young boars and gilts of prize winning stock—of 
the Masterpiece family. Pigs sired by Superbus, the 
sire of the world’s grand champion boar at the Pan- 
ama Exposition last year. They will please you. 
Prices reasonable. C. D. NICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., Cresco, iowa 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
megan oo for a eep and Cattle. 


ame, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 
W. Muree St. Chicago 
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FARMER 


___ SBORT-BORNS. 


NORWOOD FARM 
SHORT-HORNS 


Bulis for sale include six good ones, imported from 
Canada as calves. and of choicest Scotch breeding. 
Also breeders and importers of Chydesdale and 
Percheron horses. 

Prices Reasonable 
Call or Write 


R. 0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas Co., lowa 
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SHORT -HORNS. 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Sultan Mareh } 
Merry Goods { 


Young bulls of unexcelled quality. 
whites. 100 top breeding cows in herd. 


CAHILL BROS., Rockford, Iowa 
Farm near Cartersville. 





IN SERVICE 


Roans, reds 





Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


Breeders of Popular Strains of 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


We are offering two roan Scotch yearling bulla that 
are real growthy—ready for light service. We also 
have six September and October bull calves that 
eclipse any we have previously raised. Herd headed 
by Golden Sultan 398216 and Victor of 
Wayside 24 323764. 

High class yearling Shropshire rams for sale. 


Straight Goods 348304 


the greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, 1|5 
the 2400 Ib. Scotch bull heading Countryside 
Farm herd of Short-horns. A good lot of young 
bulls for sale by him—reds and roans 
We also breed 
high class Percherons and Durocs. 


GEO. Ww. ‘MURRAY, Prop’ tr, Estherville, lowa 





Herd Bull For Sale 


CRUSADER 385486 


First at Des Moines and Sioux City, 1913, as — 
yearling; red, weight 2.000; asplendid breeder 
not use him longer, Also a number of young Scat sb 
bulls, 10 to 2 months old, sired by Crusader. 


DAVENPORT & MACK 
Wright Co. Belmond, 


30 SHORT-HORNS 


MOSTLY SCOTCH 


Cows with calves at foot and 
| bred again. In lots to suit 
buyer. Six young bulls. 


J.A. BENSON 
So. Fifth Ave. 
SHELDON, 1OWA — 


Paramount Farm 


Scotch Short-horns 
Herd headed by Regal King 474342, 4 line 
bred Whitehall Sultan direct from Anoka—one of the 
Plums. A choice lot of young bulls for sale; also 


owa 











our 2330 1b. show and breeding bull, Victor Favor. 
ite 3d, winner of second at Des Moines. Attractive 
price. Public sale June 2b. 


6. J. TH THEISS & SON, Rembrandt, lowa 


8,000 TO 15,000 LBS, 


of milk 





and 831 Ibs. of ae are the recorde of 


Belle Vernon 
Dairy Short-horns 


and they are also large framed and heavy fleshed. 
Herd contains three world’s record cows and an im 
ported herd header, Residence in town. 

ma. LL. COBB & SON, _ Budepondence, fa. 


RHYNAS & WELLS 


STOCKPORT, IOWA 


Breeders of High Class 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


Our herd numbers 150 head, and confprises the best 
of Scotch and Scotch topped sorts. High class sires 





of popular scotch breeding in service. Inspection 
invited. 
SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE ““ecs" 
a 
1869 


Five bulls, 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming 2-yr.- 
old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
JESSE BINFORD & SONB, Marshalltown, lowa 





! 





Cc HOLE ‘E 


Short-horn Bull Calf 


We have for sale a very choice red Short-horn bul) 
calf, ten months old. Anyone wishing an extra good 
herd bull will do well to look after this one, as there 
are few like him. Come and see him or write. 


A. & J.C. JOHNSON, ——Lynnville, lowa 


Horrwood Shorthorns 


HEADED BY 


SULTAN AUGUSTUS 422530 


Six dandy young Scotch bulls, four roans, @vo reds 
Louisa, Ury, Mysie and Dorothy. Strictly top stuff. 
JAS. J. HORR, Mechanicsville, lowa 


SELECTION 306209 


International Grand Champion 
Noted show and breeding bull, son of the great 
Avondale, heads our herd of Short-horn cattle. The 
females in the herd are representatives of the best 
Scotch families. Young stock by Selection and 
other noted sires forsale. Farm adjoins town. 


G. Hi. GEORGE, Monticell6, Iowa 








SCOTCH BULLS FOR SALE 


Yearlings; 2 reds, 2 roans, of Duchess of Gloster, 
Violet Bud, Aurora and Gwendoline families 
Smooth, low down, blocky, thick fleshed fellows of 
best Scotch breeding. Also offer a few cows bred to 
Village Ordens. Visit or write me. You will like 
the cattle I offer. 
G. F. GRU SS, 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


We now have for sale some of the best young Scotch 
Short-horn bulls we have ever bred, also some good 
Scotch topped bulls for sale cheap, and a good thick 
polled Durham bull ata bargain. The Scotch are of 
the Cruickshank Gardenia, Victoria, Mysie and 
Broadhooks families. One is a show calf with the 
best of them. Call or write 
H. Pritchard & Son, 


Maine Valley Short-horns 
fst. 1872. Herd headed by Scottish Secret 387130, a 

sotech show bull, and the sire of excellent young 
bulls of the Cruickshank Victoria, Lovely, Matchless 
and Raspberry families. LENO H. ROLLINS, (Suc- 
cessor to Jordan & Dunn) Central City, lowa. 


_Gr eenfield, lowa 


wv alnut, lowa 











Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Two Scotch Lady Fragrant show bulls, one a white, 
the other a roan. Other good ones of Scotch and 
Scotch topped breeding. All priced very reasonable. 


W. E. SUMMERVILLE, Manning, lowa 


POLLED DURHAMS. 





eee 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulle of serviceable ages, also a few fe 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 


C.T. AYRES & SON 
OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 
Breeders of Polled Short-horn cattle (Polled 
Durhams), Percheron, French Draft and 

Morgan horses. Stock for sale. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


“Some choice herd headers of serviceable age. 


L: S. HUNTLEY & SON, - Chariton, lowa 


D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Reds and beautiful roans, low down and blocky. 
The get of our great, massive, Roan Victor 
X10401 - 289825. Few by Hamilton X10447- 
397053. Also two roan Short-hurns of Cumberland 
blood. IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 





Laurens, lowa 














SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have ten bulls from 12 to 25 months old. Great, 
growtby, mellow fellows that are pleasing to the eye. 
Eight are reds, two roans of Scotch and Scotch topped 
breeding. Bulls for farmer and breeder priced worth 
the money. JOB. H. DEHNER, Cascade, lowa. 


10 Sootch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


Bired by Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
Royal and a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
rial. Reds, white and roans. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rudd, lowe 


Cardinal Glory for Sale 


Our red Scotch herd bull by the International grand 
champion, Count Avon by Avondale—of Mis- 
sie tribe. Splendid individual and proven breeder. 
A.T. JONES & SONS, Everly, lowa 


DIAMOND MEDAL 


by Diamond Goods; dam, Clara 59, by The 
Choice of All by Choice Goods ; 2d dam, Imp. 
Clara 58, heads our herd of Scotch Short-horns of 
Cumberland and Sultan blood. Young bulls for sale. 
HENRY STENBERG, Elmore, Minn. 


SUNNYDALE HERD SHORT - HORNS 


One splendid red 15 mo. Scotch bull, a Fair Queen; 
two Scotch topped bulls, Rose of Sharon and Young 
Mary, 10 and 15 mos. old. All by Ming Beorothy 
366077. Address 
KF. A. CLARK, 

















Laurens, lowa 


Clarmont Herd Short-horns 


Ringmaster 299782 and Perfection Mar- 
shal 339909 in service. young Cruickshank 
bulls, roans and reds, as good as grow. As a sire 
Ringmaster is in a class by himeelf. 

W.S. Handley & Son, Carroll, lowa 














Tae WORTHS. 
TAMWORTHS | offer a fine lot of bred sows 

and gilts for February, March 
sired by grand champions. Also a selected lot of 
pigs in numbers to sult; mostly by grand champlonse. 


Boars all sold. Now have te 
and April farrow. Choicest blood Mnes; most all 
J. KH. MacKoOyY, Farragut, lowa 





SHEKP. 


170 Imported Shropshire Ewes 


of Minton, Nock, Butter, Bibby, Enstone and Morris 
breeding and including some from the best Canadian 
flocks. These ewes have the size, covering and qual- 
ity to sult the most critica! buyer. They are bred to 
the best {mported rams we could buy of Tanner, 
Nock, Butter, West Minster and Cavendish breeding. 
Write for particulars or come and see these ewes. 


H.0. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 
Grandview Farm Shrops 


Yearling Kams for sale 
The best I ever raised 


C. J. WILKINSON, Colfax, lowa 


SHROPSHIRE KAMS 
First prize and champion at 
Iowa State Fair, 1916, was 
awarded toouragedram. Wetght 
and Wool always count. 100 yrig- 
rams, 100 yrig. ewes for sale. 

C. W. CHANDLER, Kellerton, Ia. 




















ECORDED SHROPSHIRE LAMES 
born spring 1916. #80 the trio (ram and 2 ewes). 
Trios only. Guarantee and express rate to your 
town on request. J. D, A. GREEN, Mgr., R. 14, Oakland, Iilinols. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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WALLACES’ 








TEXAS 


ARMERS, do you know there is a black land 

belt inf Texas only partly developed that 
Fp like the level lands of Iowa? Such is 
Matagorda County. There are good live towns. 
good markets, good society, schools, churches, 
rural mails, telephones,ete. A forty inch rain- 
fall. Where some crop is growing all the year; 
where corn and hogs are leaders; where you 
have an ideal healthful climate, @ndit’s the 
present home of many Northern Farmers— 
where there are many other advantages we 
want to tell you about. Write 


W. AUGSPURGER 
548 Bee Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 


FREE sussceirrion 


cae the beautifully illustrated 
THE SOUTHERN 
issued quarterly--if you will send us ‘the 
name of two friends whom you think 


would be interested in Virginia. Tells 
about 6pportunities in Virginia, 
--farm lands $15 an acre aud up, 


Write today. 
F.H.LaBAUME, Ag &in. Agt.,N. &W. Ry. 
dg. ROANOKE, VA. 


5 ONTAN [The Judith Basin 


offers exceptional opportunities to the 
farmer, stockman and investor. Sure crops by ordinary farming 
methods. Harvest every year —not once in awhile. No irrigation, 
splendid climate, excelient water, good markets. You can do bet- 
ter in the Judith Basin. Buy direct trom the owners. Prices lowest; 
terms easiest. Free information and prices sent on request. 


Address THE COOK-REYNOLDS CO., Box £1405, Lewiston, Montana 


SOUSKEASTERN KANSAS BARGAINS 


Five good farms, very well improved, at very low 
price for sale on payment of from $5 to 810 an acre 
down; balance five to fifteen years at reasonable 
rates of interest. These farms close to Kansas City, 
good towne and good markets, Renters’ opportunity. 
Write for full descriptions. Address The Allen 
County Investment Co., lola, Kansas. 


SPLENDID STOCK RANGE ON 
LAKE SHORE 


256 acres, 110 open, all Batural blue grass and clo- 
ver pasture; clay loam soil; some maple timber; 
fine trout stream; five-room house, two barns, other 
buildings; 64 miles Milltown, on Soo Line, 60 miles 
Twin Cities. A snap at $7200—€828 per acre; easy 
terms. BAKER, G-83, St. Croix Falls, Wis. 


728 OR 968 ACRE STOCK FARM 


Wilson county, Kansas, 135 miles southwest of Kan- 
sas City, 5 miles of station; fairsetof improvements; 
fenced with -l’aige woven wire and iron gates; near 
store and schoo]. W111 sell on easy terins or exchange 
for other er property. Address N. O., care Wal, Farme rt 


FARM AT A SACRIFICE 


First Come, First Served 
C. H. SCHMIDT, PERU, ILLINOIS 


LET ME PROVE IT 


That we have bere in this district of Southeast Mis- 
sour! the best corn, Wheat, clover and alfalfa lands, 
the advantage of long growing seasons, short, mild, 
gunshiny winters, where wheat and clover never 
freeze out, good water and good people. Get a 
pauare Deal. 8. E. NEWHOUBE, Dexter, Mo. 










































320 Acre Improved Farm For Sale 


Wibaux Co., Montana. Daily u.ail route; half mile 
from school: ¥9miles from R. R. town; 175 acres in 
cultivation, 35 acres now in winter wheat; 40 acres 
fall plowing done. Price $25, easy terms. Can turn 
ye lease to section of grazing land adjoining. 
W. W. WORDEN, Owner, 216 5th St., Des Moines, Ja. 


SOUTH DAKOTA LAND BULLETINS 


Official publications. showing the crop production 
and opportunities for farming and investment In the 
various sections of the state, including the most 
prosperous farming section of the United States and 
the cheap lands justdeveloping. Address DEPART- 
MENT OF IMMIGR AT ION, Capital C, Pierre. 8S. D. 





100 ACRE FARM IN DALLAS co., ., (OWA 


7 mi. due west of Des Moines, 3} miles to Waukee, 
Can give possession eo lst if sola this month. 
Price $190 per acre; good terms 

_Des Moines, la. 


BEN V. STANDRI NG, “a0 5th 8t., 
per HOMESTEAD I EXCURSIONS 
c Acre Every TUES., THURS. and SAT. 
Use your homentend) right to 160 acres 
of richest clover, stock and dairy land in America. 
Total cost $125. 60 or T8¢ Nosed acre incinding ra aay fares, filing 
ees and every_ expe nse rom Minneapolis to land and return, 
Write for Free Boo 
Minnesota He enetend Locating Co., 600 Temple Ct., Minneapolis 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI LANDS 
Mr. Homeseeker or Investor: If you want 
the best of farm lands. in the best section of the 
United States, and at reasonable prices, write for de- 
scriptive Hterature of the rich drained lands where 
crop failures are unknewn. No tradea considered, 
F. Ss. BI ahi EF, Oran, Missouri 


CORN and CLOVER LANDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
Minnesota Corn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 
240- -Acre Farm For Sale 


Well improved: 40 miles from Minneapolis, Easy 
terms. Would rent fora term of years to right party. 
Fine place for sheep: good lake on farm near build 
ings. Also four young registered Percheron stallions, 
N. A. IND e Rolfe, sowa 








Two Thousand Acres 


Corn, cloverand grass land, 100 miles from St. Louis, 
Missouri. Prices from 812.00 to $40.00 peracre. Easy 
terms. HIGLEY, owner, Rolla, Missouri. 


For Sale or Will Trade 


for residence property. fine well improved stock and 
grain farmn of 160 acres. W. P. Campbell, Cairo, Mo. 
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ae Horticultural Society 
Meeting 


The fifty-first annual convention of the 
Iowa State Horticultural Society took 
place last week at Des Moines, on Tues- 
day, Wednesday and Thursday. In con- 
nection with the convention, a creditable 
fruit and apple show was held in the hor- 
ticultural rooms in the Capitol Building. 
As usual, the program brought together 
some of the most prominent horticultural 
men from all parts of the state. 

In his report to the horticultural so- 
ciety, Wesley Greene, secretary, said that 
Iowa’s fruit crop had been only 35 per 
cent of a full crop, which is 5 per cent 
below the average for the last fifteen 
years. Winter apples averaged 40 per 
cent; cherries, 25 per cent; grapes, 52 per 
cent; blackberries, 75 per cent, and straw- 
berries, 54 per cent. The orchards which 
had been sprayed and taken care 
erly 


of prop- 
yielded profitable crops this year, in 
spite of the general shortage. Mr. Gar- 
rett, who had one of the largest displays 
this year, harvested 19,000 bushels of ap- 
ples from a forty-acre orchard near Des 
Moines, and for most of the crop he re- 
ceived from $2 to $2.50 per bushel. Other 
orchard men who had given proper atten- 
tion to their orchards, also reported prof- 
itable crops. 

The annual interstate apple judging con- 
test was a feature again this year. It was 
won by lowa State College, whose stu- 
dents scored 432.49 points out of a pos- 
sible 500. A team from Ne braska was sec- 
ond, with a score of 381.78 points. A team 
from the Missouri Aavieiicerss College 
had entered the contest, but when it 
learned that a colored boy was on the 
Ames team, .it refused t6 compete unless 
a white boy was substituted. Officials of 
the State Horticultural Society felt that 
a person's color did not affect his eligibil- 
ity to take part on the judging team, and 
the colored boy remained in the contest, 
after which the Missouri team withdrew. 
Members of the Iowa winning team are 
L. S. Gode, Ames; E. S. Stillwell, Ala- 
bama; L. L. Greibells, Ames; Harold Cree, 
Des Moines; W. M. Cain, Waco, Texas. 

One afternoon the program was given 
over to a speaking contest, six students 
from Ames competing. A. R. Jackson, 
who won the contest, had for his subject, 
“Tlow Has and May the Horticultural So- 


ciety Benefit the Horticultural Interests 
of the Country?” BE. T. Erickson won 
second place, and his subject was ‘‘Nut- 


Iowa.” The third place went 
who spoke on ‘Future 
Horticulture.” 
According to a paper 

Harrison, state chemist for Iowa, 
ranks sixth in fruit production, ninth in 
small fruit, and eighteenth in strawber- 
ries, tenth in grapes, and third in plums. 
Mr. Harrison told the fruit growers that 
they should utilize more of their products 
in making apple butter, jam, vinegar, ete., 
instead of allowing much of it to rot on 
the groumd. He said vinegar can be made 
at a cost of 7 cents a gallon, but that 
lowa is importing vinegar from Michigan 
at a cost of 15 cents a gallon wholesale. 
He pointed out how many other apple by- 
products are being imported from other 

states at a considerably larger cost than 
they could be made in this state. 


Growing in 
to W, A. Hogan, 
By-Products and 


read by W. H. 
the state 


There was some agitation in regard to 
having next year’s apnle show combined 
with a flower exhibit and garden products 
show, to be held in the Coliseum. Ralph 
Zolton, secretary of the Greater i10owa 
Committee, said it would be to the interest 
of all parties concerned“to unite in a com- 
bined show. The Coliseum provides more 
rom than is available in the State House, 
and it is thougHt that a much larger ex- 
hibit would be made. It will be remem- 
bered that the apple exhibit constituted 
about one-half of the recent Polk County 
Corn Show. Many of the fruit growers 
thought it would be best to have this show 
combined with the annual show held in 
connection with the horticultural conven- 
tion. 


Secretary Greene, in his annual report, 
urged every fruit grower to support a bill 
which would be introduced in the next leg 
islature, providing for the grading of fruit, 
potatoes, and other produce. In this way, 


escablished, and con- 
about what they 
also pointed out 


a standard would be 
sumers would know 
are buying. Mr. 


more 
Greene 


how thousands of dollars could be saved 
every year if storage plants were to be 
had in every city of three thousand popu- 
lation or more. This would make it pos- 
sible to keep fruit and other farm pro- 
duce until the consumers are ready for it 
As it is, under the present system, much 
of the stuff gets into the hands of specu- 


who pay the producers little for it, 
consumers much. 


lators, 
and charge the 


Theo. Garrett, of 
plate display, 
and box ex- 
For the 
of De- 
and C. 


In the apple show, 
Polk county, won first in 
commercial orchard display, 
hibits for the central district. 
northern district, O. O. Leaman, 
corah, was first in plate display, 





H. True, of Edgewood, first in meer 
cial orchard display. For the southern 
district, A. A. Simons, of Hamburg, was 
first in plate and commercial orchard dis- 
play, and J. W. Mundy, of Glenwood, first 
in box exhibits. 
Election of officers resulted as follows: 
W. B. Chapman, of Correctionville, presi- 
dent; George H. Van Houten, of Lenox, 
vice-president; Wesley Greene, of Des 
Moines, secretary; Frank O. Harrington, 
of Williamsburg, treasurer. The following 
board of directors was chosen: Wendell 
P. Williams, of Danville; F. P. Spencer, of 





Randolph; Millard Harrington, Williams- 
burg; W. I’. Dawson, of mig Ww. 
Haviland, of Fort Dodge, and C . Gard- 


ner, Of Osage. 





State Board of Agriculture 


The annual meeting of the Iowa State 
Board of Agriculture was held at Des 
Moines last week, following a convention 
of the county fair managers and secre- 
taries. The convention was well attended, 
and an important program was carried 
out, with but small variation from the 
way it had been scheduled. It included a 
summary of the state’s crops for 1916, 
several addresses by prominent men, and 
a business session. 

The special speakers were Dean 
tiss, of the lowa Agricultural College, who 
spoke concerning his trip to Argentina; 
PP. H. Barker, of Ames, who told of 
the cow-testing association work being 
done in Iowa; Newell Beatty, of Fairfax, 
who read his prize essay on the boys’ 
camp at the state fair; J. C Simpson, of 
Springfield, Mass., secretary of the EKast- 
ern States Agricultural and Industrial Ex- 
position, who discussed the marketing 
problem; and B. P. Norgard, of Madison, 
Wis., who discussed a state’s part in the 
development and promotion of agriculture. 

Mr. Chappel's report showed that the 
total valuation of Iowa’s crops smashed 
all previous records, altho the total yield 
was considerably smaller than it has been 
in other years. This year the field prod- 
ucts amounted in value to $597,165,673, 
which is a gain of 46 per cent over last 
year. The exceptionally high valuation is 
largely due to higher prices. The state 
produced $46,195,200 bushels of corn, which 
was worth $280,416,500, Oats was the 
second highest crop in valuation, the 
yield being 181,131,000 bushels, and the 
value $90,224,190, A more complete sum- 
mary will be given in next week’s issue. 

The state board endorsed a request of 
$25,000 for a special building to be used 
by the state institutions, which had such 
ac reditable tent exhibit at the fair this 
vear. A new cattle barn, large enough 
to provide for 1,000 cattle, also figured in 


the plans, as well as an extension of Ma- 
chinery Hall, and the construction of a 
special dairy building. Secretary Corey’s 


report showed that the last fair smashed 

all records in attendance and receipts. 
Hlection of officers resuited as follows: 

C. FE. Cameron, of Alta, president; ©. A, 


Olson, of Forest City, vice-president; A. 
R. Corey, of Des Moines, secretary; and 
W. W. Morrow, of Afton, treasurer. Di- 


rectors for the even-numbered districts, 


to serve two years, were elected as fol- 
lows: Second district, FE. T. Davis, Iowa 
City: fourth district, EK. J. Curtin, Decor- 
ah; sixth’ district, T. C. Legoe, What 
Cheer; eighth district, Frank I. Sheldon, 
Mt. Ayr; tenth district, John P. Mullen, 
Fonda. The vacancy caused by the resig- 


nation of J. F 
trict, was filled by 
Charles Iescher, Jr., 


Summers, of the ninth dis- 
the official election of 
of Botna. 


Modern Propagation of Tree Fruit—A 
farmer who is thinking of starting an or- 


chard, should not do go until he has read 
and digested the contents of a new book, 
entitled ‘‘Modern Propagation of Tree 


Fruit,” 
ticulture of 
published by 
book contains much 


by G. M. 
the 
John 


Brown, professor of hor- 
University of Maine, and 
Wiley & Sons. The 
information of value 
to the veneral fruit grower, and it tells 
him something of the raising of his stock 
in the nursery, a fact which it is well for 
him to know. It takes up the nursery it- 
self, the growing of seedlings, budding 
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and grafting operations, propagation by 
cutting, and a treatment of the trees after 
they have been received from the nursery. 
After reading the book carefully, a fruit 
grower should be able to produce some of 


his own trees. The price of the book is 
$1.25, and it may be ordered thry Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


Mangum Terraces—R. J. 
adviser for Saline county, 
ports that there are 154 
in that county. “hese 


Howat, farm 
Missouri, re- 
Mangum terraces 
soil-saving dams 


have proved so effective and efficient in 
preventing erosion that the number in 
Saline county has been increased from 


nothing to about 151 within the 


past year. 








aus Cc STIONEERS. 


“P.M. GROSS, MACON, MO. 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Having quit the St. Louis mar- 
ket as leading horse auctioneer 
for the purpose of devoting my 
w hole time to the selling of pure 
bred stock, I fee! very much 
“ratified by my first year’s work, 
having sold for upwards of 100 
breeders, some of them holding 
more than one sale 

Write me for dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write todag 
for free catalog. 


Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, III. 


W. M. PUTMAN 


AUCTIONEER 


Tecumseh, Nebraska 


Years of experience as a breeder of pure bred 
stock. Well posted in pedigree and indi. 
vidual excellence. 


Be An Auctioneer 


Dec. 4th, actual practice, 4-week term; Jan Ist, 
regular 4-week term; or you can attend both for the 
one tuition. Are you coming? 

MISSOURL AUCTION SCHOOL 
Largest ae = World W. B. CARPENT ER, Pres. 























8 Walnut St., 3a Floor 
MANS: AS CITY, MISSOU — 


JL Mellrath, Grinnell, la. la. 


The conductor of registe i stock salesa pi falty. 
Fifteen years experience in business. We maintain 
pure bred horses, cattle aud swine on ourfarm. We 
think we know our business. Write for dates. 


H.$. Allen, Chariton, lowa 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


DUROC SALES A SPECIALTY 
Have conducte ds sales tn in eight states the past scnsen. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 


Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 
H. S., W. B. & J. E. DUNCAN 
AUCTIONEERS ©" "ton 


E. H. JACKSON, JEFFERSON, IOWA 


Live Steck ana Real Katate Auctioneer 


N.G. KRASCHE 
GEO. H. BURGI 


W. GC. LOOKINGBIL 


Sac C ity, lows. 














LIVE STOC K 
AUCTIONEER 
Harlan. lowa 


= Live Stock Auctioneer 
Pedigreed live stock. 
Mt. Vernon, lowa 





Real Estate and Live Stock 
AUCTION EER 
= ou know the rest. 











80 Acres With | Excellent Improvements 
for sale. Two miles from Milford, on good road. 
A tine home for somebody. LInquire of 

P. O. BIORENSON, Milford, lowa 





farm, $3,000. 
Other farms, 


que Listen! 160-acre valley 
Five-rocm plastered house. Terms. 
Mc GRATH. mountain View, Missour! 


IOWA FARMS T°, met sorter f° fot 


ing & O'Donnell, Elma, Howard County. lowa 








Headquarters: 


crop payment and ten year time at 5% 


Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 


to this season's buyers and interested readers of 
our western lands, is the sincere greeting of 


A. C. WAGNER, General Manager, Platte River Valley Land Co. 


Keeline Building, Omaha, Nebr. 
Sales Offices: Western Lands, Sterling, Colo.; Southern Lands, Tampa, Fla. 


Watch for our spring opening in this paper, selling ready-made farms on celebrated 


Western selling season opens April Ist. 











Gottonseed Meal or Gake 
Digester Tankage or Meat Meal—60% Protein 


Write or wire for prices. 


CHOCTAW SALES COMPANY 
833 Live Stock Exchange Bidg., 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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ABERDEEN.ANGUS. 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America. and sired by top sons of noted shew 
bulle—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car jot, at reasonable prices 
Farm near town, op Interurban and Kock Island, 15 
miles east of Des Moines. Cal! or write 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellvilie, lowa 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Gienmere herd. If you want @ 
berd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 


P. J. LEAHY, 


Oakworth Herd 
Aberdeen -Angus 


sale; two Prides, one 2! months old 
Both highly bred, one especially 
good. Also a lot of good sappy junior yearlings— 
Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas and Antelopes Herd 
beaded by Quintin of Gakworth 1600758. 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 





Willlamsburg, lowa 


Young bulls for 
and one 2° months 


treeder o 


Conn Ranch Aberdeen. Angus Cattle 


Finest berd in Northwest lowa 
bulls for sale 

DR. J. E. CONN. Prop., A.u 

lida Grove, 


ANGUS OFFERED 


Can spare no more females but have several good 
young bulis from ten mouths to one year old that 
will please. Write for description and prices. All 
Blackbirds, Ericas and Prides 
isenbarger Bros.. Battie Creek, lowa 


ANGUS BULLS AND COWS FOR SALE 


A good lot of registered cows and hetfers, and 
young bulls, including a Blackbird show bu!) calf. 
Moderate prices. 


R. J. HADLEY, 


Have a number of 


CAMPBELL, 
lowa 


Mgr. 


Grinnell, lowa 


HER EOI EDS. 


~ HEREFORD BULLS | 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 106 to 20 
Months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters. 
Good herd heading materia Also 
some good farm bulls. Also a Dale bull 
weighing 2200 Ibs 


ELLIS BAILY, Marshalltown, lowa 


HOLSTEINS. 


Dutchiand Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
90772 at the head of Beavey Valley Herd. Hisdam 
ts daughfer of Pieterje Hengerveld’s Count DeKol 





27.4 ib. his sire, Colantha Johanna Lad, sire of 101 
A. RK. ©. daughters, sire of more daughters that have 
made 30 Ibs. of butter or given 600 Ibs. of milk In 30 
days than any other bull of the breed. Our herd 
consists of high producing dams of splendid A. R. © 
records. We have a few choice young bulls for sale, 


in health. For prices 
k ARM, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


well grown, straight, sound 


write BEAVEL VALLEY 
WALKER KORNDYKE 


etn, B U LL PARTHENEA 174346 


Born Oct.1915. The 15 nearest dams 
of bis sire average over 25 Ibs. but- 
terin 7 days. His dam is a fine 4- 
year-old heifer with 16.59 Ibs. but- 
ter from 393 Ibs. milk—A. R. O.—in 
7days. He is now ready for service 
and priced for quick sale. Senda 


ecard for bis photo and description. 
Ww. B. BARNEY & SONS, CHAPIN, |OWA 


AE FAR 
0 Ay 





S» 


Vem FRO 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over “ cows and heifers tn herd average over 
20 ibs. A.R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and — inviteG 
McHAYWY BHOS. Naterloo, lowa 


Two Holstein Bulls 


One 2 years old, whose two nearest dams of sire 
were over 32 Ibs., and bis jam is now giving over 60 
Ibs. of 4% milk; the other one is 10 mos. old. Price, 


FAIR GROUND FARM, 
Ayr, lowa. 


$125 and #75. Write us. 
A. lL. Sinith & Sons, Mt. 


> 





Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


Send for FREE {llustrated booklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of 
America, Box 239, Brattleboro, Vt. 





20 HEA c HOIC K GRADE HOLSTEIN 

heifer calves at reasonable prices. 

Time furnished to responsible parties. For informa- 
-» South St - Paul, Minn. 


tion write ED HOW E Y CO., 


’ ERSEY s. 
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ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 


Island and American Bred 


Weh Ave BO 


APPAR 


extra good yeartir 





= and you Ing rer 





for 5% n t's Combina 
tion i from our high testing, 
big | 1adjoins town. Come and 
gee L ist 


ARMAGH JERSEY FARM, Oskaloosa, lowa 


‘““What is Accomplished 
by Testing Cows’’ 


he title of our booklet which tells you 
he a to increase the production of your 
herd. - Cows from herds of known pro 
oe sell for more money. Send 


today for your copy of this helpful booklet 
It'sfree. 

The American Jersey Cattle Club 
309 West 23rd Street New York City 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








_WALLAC is’ 


FARMER 














onel, she being a daug 
King and out of a Proud Colonel dain 


able brood sows. They are believed safe 





| H. S. ALLEN, Auctioneer 


Morf's Annual Duroc Bred Sow Sale 


Monday, Jan. 8, at Randalia, Fayette Co., lowa 


We will sell 35 head, 30 being the tops of our entire spring crop. 
grown andin perfect thrift. They are mainly the ge. of our herd boars, Morf’s High 
Model and Select Colonel. The five older sows include Miss Daisy, the dam of Select Col- 


rhter of Model Select. 


e are going to offer a buiuch of sows that will 

in fa 

Colonel, Prince Gano and Morf’s High Model. 
Get our catalog and learn more about them. 


All are well 


Three good junior yearlings are by Cherry 


man wanting reli- 


Am A King The 


to the 
boars, I 


be a credit 
rrow to our three 


Address 


J. H. MORF, Randalia, lowa 
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JERSEYS. 
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35—Big Type Duroc Jersey Spring Boars—35 


and one yearling 
state fair. yons. 
the lengthy, big boned, 
size and quality Large 
spring boars, ready for use 


Also as 
broad high backed, 
vigorous 
, $30.00, 


all sired by my great herd boar, Golden Model 34th, grand champion at Neh. 
year-old Cherry Chief boar, and sows and gilts bred or open for sale 
thick hammed, 


R. H. De VAULT, Bloomfield, lowa 





I breed 


good footed, smvoth, easy feeding kind of extreme 





KING’S COLONEL AGAIN 


Considered one of the best big, good quality Duroc 
dam by Guiden Model 2d, 


sire. Sire. King’s Colonel; 
on February 5. Good 
sows bred loa gre at buar. 


boars in service today. He is proving a wonderful 
Thirty sows bred to this great bog go in my sale 


CHAS. MAY, Roca, I Nebraska 








Roskamp’s Prize-Winning Durocs 


Size, bone, length and quality, 
leading county fairs, 
Crimson Again 111833 and other noted sires. 
D. on approval. I pay express one 


weighing up to 250 Ibs.; 
including North lowa Fair at Mason City. 
Shipped C. O 
way if you reject boar. 


Won Ist, 2d and 3d at 
201565, Wonderful 


March and April farrow. 
They are sired by Big Bone ; 


JOHN ROSKAMP, Kanawha, lowa 











A HERD OF BIG DUROC SOWS 


I can show you 
great boar, Kern's Sensation, to mate 
that what I say ie correct. Be with 
us sale day: you are w jole ome, 


them to. 


I think, as many big sows as you can find {n any herd east or west. 
Bred sow sale Feb. 3, 1917. 


DAVID BOESIGER, Cortland, Nebraska 


I paid €750.00 for the 
Let me prove to you 








A boar and a gilt not related, of 


Shipped on approval. Pedigree 


Ss. P. & | F. M. OLDHAM, 


JANSSENS Pee 


# Diamond FarmDurocs 
SHIPPED C. 0. D. 


175 early spring pigs and 15 fall boars—the kind we 
Iike to send out to meet with approval or no Bale 
We are growing good big Durocs. Certain breed- 
ers have bought boars from us for five consecutive 
years. We are bidding for that c lass of trade 
A. LL. NEVIS 
shee © 











Aurelia, Pay 


Prince Albert 


The world’s most ed 1000 Ib. son 
of the champion Chief's Col. 








Three hundred spring pigs 
plenty of them 


Melvin, lowa 


24th. 


Willow Ridge Durocs 


One real good fall boar and eleven of early spring 
farrow wo offer, One of the spring boars is outstand- 
ing, 8 son of Crimson King and out of a Fain’s Select 
dam Remember this is the home of the great 
Cherry Chief's Model. A number offered are 
by him Yours for business, 


H. S. FAIN, Emmetsburg, lowa 


heads our Duroc herd 
raised. Boars for sale; 


F, W. YEAR & SONS, 


Bred sow sale, Feb. 








Foss Has Two Great Duroc Boars in 


Giant Col.— ist prize under 6 mos. Duroc pig at 
the Nebr. state fair of 1916. Considered by good 
Judges as being the heaviest boned, best footed pig 
of the year. Have refused $400 for this young boar. 

Defender’s Model—Thiis is a grandson of the 
famous Defender. We consider this fellow a great 
prospect, If you Hke length, lots of bone, short 
pastern and good width with quality, you will appre- 
clate these young boars. 

42 sows mated to these boars sell in our sale Feb. 1. 
THEO. FOSS, Sterling, Nebraska. 


Duroc Jersey Boars 
I have yearling, fall and spring boars. Prices from 
$30 to 850. J.C. SIMON, Eagle Grove, lowa. 








September 
with each pig sold. 


Prize Winning Durocs 


. ~— Chief and Model Chief Jr. 
ANSSEN 4 & SON, 


Two Purebred Duroc Pigs for $26.50 


farrow. Golden Model and Critic breeding. 
For full particulars, write 


Murray (Cass Co.), Nebraska 





We are offering the tops of 100 spring 
pigs sired by the champion Hal. 
Good growthy boars offered only. 

Meservey, Iowa 





Heads Our Duroc Herd 
One of the Very Biggest Boars Living 
Spring boars by lilm were tn strong demand and are 
now all gone. We now offer 
Choice September boars by him 
825 each while they last 


A. E. MALLORY, Hampton, lowa 


8 Duroc Jersey Boars, 30 Gilts 


Fall and spring farrow. Best of breeding. 
Write for description and prices. 


ERNEST J. HAWKER, West Liberty, lowa 


25 of them and bred to 


SOWS, sows, SOWS Maid’s Wonder 240425 


a 620 Ib. fall yearling. 103 inch bone, and Pufah! 








for sale. 







Wonder 260485, a 500 Ib. spring pig, 4) inch bone, for 
spring litters \ fine lot of big smooth @nes. You 
will like the price too, Guaranteed to satisfy or 


money back, Ge Pur AH L, Luana, lowa. 


GUARANTEED DUROC BRED GILTS 


Immuned Duroc gilts with size, and 
stretch. Gruaranteed in farrow. 
Shipped to you before vou pay. 


F. C. CROCKER, Filey, Nebrask 


BURTON’S DUROCS 


bone 















Boars of March farrow with plenty of bone. length 
and size. Will weigh around 225 lbs. Vaccinated 
with double treatment. Sires: Chief Defen . 
Mo. Defender and King the Col. Again. 

SURTON. Sto Lake, -oee 

Good scale, best of blood lines. Sires, Y. R. Golden 


Model, High Model, Col 
boars by Royal King. 
G. F. KAHL, 


Algo. and a vreat litter of 8 
Boars for sale 
en mania, 


DeYoung’s Durocs 


Choice boars by Cherry Orion King (he by 
Orion Cherry King), King of Cols. A and other 
noted sires. Farm adjoins town. Write or visit. 

A. J. DeVYOUNG, Sheldon, Iowa 


lowa 














siedacmectelects -c —— AS. 
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Big, Fine Poland-China Bred Gilts 


Mated to our Big Bone 2d bred boar that topped 
Our Hogs, Prices and Their Breeding Are ie on, 


sales 


lyn st 
Write 


or Visit. 


one of vebraska’ s 


C. P. JONES, Cortland, Nebraska 


GRAND CHAMPION EXPANDER 


land-China spring 
po des ved and Victe 
Will G1) your desc 





each Al lb the 
end check with the order. 





ee PE re EER SON, 


Fisher’s Big Type Boars 
Forty head of big, husky, stretchy, heavy boned 
sired by the largest, heaviest 
Priced worth the 

(eme or write 
L.S. FISHER & 5ON, Edgewood, lowa. 


fowa 


Kiron, 


spring boars on sale; 
boned boars in northeastern lowa. 

money and satisfaction guaranteed. 
your wants. 





| 40 POLAND BOARS 








offering big, heavy boned spring boars of 
sassy Sooner out of mature sows that r big Hi 
ters Best of big type breeding mr e boars w 
please and priced to sell. W. HE. B- ARK & SOR. 
Villise a, or Hisiott, sewn. 


| BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


We are offering a few fall and spring b ms 
for sale at prices that will move them. Farmers” 
boars at f. rs’ prices. 


A. C. LANHAM, R. 2, 









Marion’s Wonder Again 








Sheldon, lowa | REEVE BROS., 


Dec. 22, 1916 


POLAND.CHINAS. 


BIG TYPE BOARS 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Top notch boar prospects. Come early and get choice, 
Sires: Hancher’s Smooth Wonder 227859 
Big Price 243605 


We have the goods, Write or come and see. 


M.P. HANCHER, Rolfe, Pocahontas Co., la. 


Bloemendaal Bros. 
IMMENSE POLANDS 


Perhaps more noted big type herd boars have 














gone out from this herd than any except one in 
nerica Herd boars — Blo rndaal’s Big 
Chief 2d, ftowa Hing’s Best, Mouw’s 





der, Standar a Chief and Mil. 
* Pioneer Chief 140 spring pigs 
Splendid pv vor" here—the real 
150 buys choice. 
Alton, lowa 


OAK GLEN FARM 


Two Good Yearling Poland-China 
Herd Boars for Saie 





Iso 2 big 


A 1 
BLOKM EN Dba AL BROS.. 4 





One by Big Jones Chief, other by Lawler’s Long 
Jumbo. Six well developed fall boars by Big Jones 
Jr., and Long Pawnee. This is all good stuff. We 


don’t ship out tne common sorta. 
for sale. 


W. 8. AUSTIN, 


Aiso spring boars 


Dumont, lowa 


Big Type Poland - Chinas 


15 April and May Boars 


Around 200 !bs., $25 each. 
Also 40 March, April and May Bred Gilts 


$30, $35 and @40: bred to four fine hoara. All stock 
are vaccinated. All eligible to record, 


J. A. PENN, Alta, lowa lowa 


Glynn's | Big Polands 








Forty big spring boars—20 big spring open gilts 
weighing 200 lbs. and better in spare flesb. Main 
sire, Paragon 72900, a giant for size, and out ef 


nature sows with extreme scale. We have spent the 
best years of our life getting this scale and bone, 
For further information write 


GEO. GLYNN, Sioux Rapids, lowa 


‘ELK GROVE 


Poland-Ghinas 


Two cracking good, big junior yearling boars—one 
a show prospect; three top fall boars, weighing 360 
Ibs. in spare flesh. and four very choice spring boars. 
825 to for spring and fall boars, 
little me othe yearlings. We doubt if 
such values can be bad elsewhere at the prices. 


FRANK RAINIER, Logan, lowa 


--' WALDRON’S 


BIG POLANDS 


Bred spring gilts that excel in seale, bone and feed- 
ing quailty. The getof ourmammoth Long Won- 
der 256378 and the great Mt. Carroll, fi. boar, 
Wonderful Wonder 239285. If gilts are not 
satisfactory, return and get your money. 


JOHN WALDRON, R. 0. 3, Elgin, lowa 


GREENBUSH FARM 


Big, select Poland-China March gilts by big 
sires and out or big litters. tops of spring crop of 1916. 
Bred for April farrow to King Defender Jr. and son 
and Ringmaster. Pricea reasonable and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Mason & ‘Soa, Early, Sac Co., Ia. 

















FAL LKNER: Ss FAMOUS 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS 


The world’s greatest pork hog. 


H. L. FAULKNER, Jamesport, Mo. 





SAMPSHIRES. 
REGISTERED STOCK 


March boars, yearlings and March gilts. Special 
price for November. Write for description and 
breeding. 


J. A. SPANGLER & SONS, 
Big Type Hampshires 


I offer tried sows and gtits bred for March and 
April farrow, and a few spring boars; priced reason- 
able. Farm 4 miles southeast of Meservey. 


HEIKO JANSSEN, Thornton, lowa 


Creston, lowa 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
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P. Durham and Short-horn Gattle 


One good lusty Short-hborn bull for sale, pow past 
year old. Red with sume white. 


DUROC JERSEY HOGS 


One extra fine February boar pig. Will weigh 
around 300 Ibs. Stred by a son of Grand Model and 
dam by H. A Goods. A tine herd boar pros 
pect good spring boars for the farmer trade. 
Will ifew br yr gi Write or visit. 
FE ED HOBE LMAN, i eshl r. Nebr. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


down and Shropsh am 


‘s Choice 








ed sows ¢ 














zy pigs of Berkshire 1 tand- hina, Duroc Jer- 
sey. Hampshire and Chester White breeds. 
lwo Aberdeen-Angus bul ves 
One Hereford ull calf. 
One two-year-old Clydesdale filly. 
FARM DEPARTMENT, 
lowa State c ollege. Ames, lowa 





5 Seete i. Short-horns 
and Duroc Jerseys 
Herd bull, Bred Right Herd boars, Marion's 

Wonder Again i41 and ‘Tomy Orion 202513. A top 
roan March bull calf for sale. 

Hampton, lowa 


REEVE BROS. 








OP. me St BRO e 


Dec. 22, 1916 


WALLACES’® FARMER 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES | 


SHORT-HORNS, 
~~ 16and17— Thos, Stan.c.n, Wheaton, 


Jan. 19—Clegg Bros, and Duncan Bros., 


Ainsworth, Iowa. 

Feb. 19—Redenius Bros., Rushmore, Minn, 

Feb. 21—Marshall County Short-horn 
Breeders’ Association Sale. 

Feb. 21-22—Iowa Shorthorn Breeders’ As- 
sociation, bull sale, Des Moines, lowa. 
Feb. 22—E. D. Darling, Graettinger, Iowa; 

dispersion sale. 

~ 27—C. W. Kirtley & Son, Woodward, 
owa. 

Mar. 6 and 7—Iowa Short-horn Breeders’ 
Association, Des Moines; bull sale; E. R. 
Silliman, Colo, Towa, Manager. 

Mar. 13—G. ‘H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Towa. 

Mar. 14—Wm. Herkelmann, F.lwood, Iowa. 

Mar. 15—J. A. Daniels and E, KE. Owens, 
Williamsburg, Iowa. 

Mar. 21--Krizer Bros., Eddyville, Iowa. 

Mar. 28—Uppermill Farm, Wapello, lowa. 

Mar. 29--Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 


Iowa. 

Mar. 80—Combination Sale, South Omaha, 
Neb.; H. C. MecKelvie, Lincoln, Neb., 
Manager. 

ANGUS. 
Feb. 16—O, I. Briney, Central City, Iowa. 
POLLED DURHAMS., 


Feb. 15—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 
Mar. 22—James Wilson & Sons, Avoca, Ia. 
Mar. 29—Combination Sale, South Omaha, 


Neb.; H. C. McKelvie, “Lincoln, Neb., 
Manager. 
PERCHERONS. 
Jan. 31—F. S. Melton, Cherokee, Iowa; 
dispersion sale. 
DRAFT HORSES. 
Jan. 18 and 19—lIowa Draft Horse Breed- 


ers’ Assn., G. KE. 

Des Moines, lowa. 
HOLSTEINS. 

Jan. 10—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, Min- 


nesota. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 
Jar. 2—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, S. 
Jak. 


O’Brien, Secretary, 


Jan. 3—Heiko Gruis, George, Iowa. 

Jan. 4—Phillip Sauter, George, lowa. 

Jan. 5—Christopher Herbert, Rock Rap- 
ids, Iowa. 

Jan. 8—F. M. Washburn, Lake Crystal, 
Minn. 

Jan. 8—J. H. Morf, Randalia, Iowa. 


Jan: $A. gd) 2a: be Young, Sheldon, 
Iowa, 


Jan. 9—Johnson Bros., Winnebago, Minn. 
Jan. 10—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 


Jan. 11—F. W. Knapp, Worthington, Minn. 
Jan. 12—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn, 
Jan. 15—J. H. Latta, Birmingham, fowa, 
Jan. 15—Manning & Desmond, St. James, 
Minn. 
Jan. 16—Carlson & Trier, Washington and 
Keota, lowa; sale in Washington, lowa, 
Jan. 17—Hanks & Bishop, New London, 
Towa, 
Jan. 19—H. H. Koenig, De Witt, Neb. 
Jan. 22—Iunos Bates and Warren VPope, 
Oakland, Iowa. 
Jan. 23—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Jan, £4—A, J. Rexier, Henderson, Neb. 
Jan. 24—J. O. Bayne & Son, Aurora, Neb. 
Jan, 25—f. F. Clark, Terrill, Iowa. 
Jan. 25—G. T. Robbins and B, F. 
Martelle, Towa. 
Jan. 26—Fred Swan, Missouri Valley, Ia. 
Jan. 26—-Wim. Retzlaff, Walton, Neb. 
Jan. 26—C. D. Fausch, Buffalo Center, Ia. 
Jan. 27—Ed Kern, Stanton, Neb. 
Jan. 27-—Urbanside Farm, Waterloo, Towa. 
Jan. 29—R. C. Marts, Hampton, Iowa, 
Jan. 29—H. Wernimont, Ohiowa, Neb. 
Jan. 30—Clarance Wallace, Wisner, Neb. 
Jan. 36—J. D. Waltemeyer & Son, Mel- 
bourne, Iowa. 
Jan. 31- -J. H. Proett & Son and H. J. 
Nachtigall & Son, Alexandria, Neb. 


Meeks, 








Feb. 1—Theo. Foss, Sterling, Neb. 

Feb. 1—H. A. McCaffree, Janesville, Ia. 

Feb. 1—James J. Horr, Mechancisville, 
Iowa. 

Feb. 2—W. M. Putman & Son, Tecum- 


seh, Neb. 

Feb. 2—J. W. McCaffree, 
lowa. 

Feb. 3—David Boesiger, Cortland, Neb. 

Feb. 8—J. J. Merfeld & Sons, Marble 
Rock, Iowa. 

Feb. 5—Chas. May, Roca, Neb. 

Feb. 6—O. E. Harmon, Fairmont, Neb. 

Feb. 6—M. E. Merfeld & Sons, Greene, 


Iowa. é 
Feb. 6—A. J. Grotenhuis & Sons, Sioux 
Center, Lowa. 
Feb. 7—G. Van Patten, Sutton, Neb. 
Feb. 7—W. F. Merfeld, Greene, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—C. R. Steele, Ireton, lowa. 
Feb. 8—S. O. Smalling, Laporte City, Ta. 
Feb. 8—W. FE. Abbey, Hawarden, lowa; 
dispersion sale 
Feb. 9—J. G. 
lowa. 
Feb. 13—D. L. Wallace, Rising City, Neb. 
Feb. 12—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, lowa. 
Feb. 14—C. A. Freiday and Wm. Schles- 
inger, Rising City, Neb. 4 


McQuilken, Laporte City, f 


| 


Cedar Falls, | 





Feb. 15—Pfander & McClelland, Clarinda, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 1 





R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D. 

Feb. 15—Jas. J. Horr, Mechanicsville, Ia. 

Feb. 16—J. C. Boyd, Virginia, Neb. 

Feb. 16—C. P. Dexheimer, Spencer, S. D. 

Feb. 17—H. A. Wilson, Spencer, S. D. 

Feb. 19—R. ly. Steele, Falls City, Neb. 

Feb, 19—Ted@nius Bros., Rushmore, Minn. 

Feb. 26--B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, lowa. 

Feb. 20—U. G. Burton, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Feb. 20—R. M. Young, Cook, Neb. 

Feb. 20—Cahill Bros.y Rockford, Iowa. 

Feb, 24—F. W. Year & Sons, Melvin, Iowa. 

Feb. 26—W. K. Dobler, Vail, Iowa. 

Feb. 27—G. B. McAndrews & Sons, Vail, 
lowa, 

Feb. 283—Miner Bros., Ventura, Iowa. 

CHESTER WHITES. 
Feb. 15—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Towa, 
Feb. 16—John P. Coulson, Storm Lake, 


Iowa. 
HAMPSHIRES. 

Feb. 1—F. T. Quire, Grinnell, Towa. 
Mar. 14—Vern Patterson, Fairmont. Neb. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS. 

Feb. 14--H. IL. Faulkner, Jamesport, Mo. 
SHROPSHIRES. 
Jan. 3—H. D. Eddingfield, Mt. 
lowa. 





Pleasant, | 





POLAND CHINAS. 
an. 16—E. Gritters, Perkins, Towa. 
Jan, 185—E. FE. Farver, Sibley, Iowa. 
Jan. 19—A. B. Kennedy, Sibley, Iowa. 
Jan. 31—Korver Bros. & Van Der Wilt, 
Alton, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—Peter Mouw, Orange City, Iowa. 


Feb. 2—Bloemendaal Bros., Alton, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Feb. 7—C. H. Johnson, Correctionville, Ia. 
Feb. 8—A. F. Blinde, Johnson, Neb. 

Feb. 8—T. J. Kane, Stanwood, Iowa. 
Feb. 9--Frank Rist, Humboldt, Neb. 
Feb. 16—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 


Feb. 27—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, fowa. 
Feb. 28—C. H. Porter, Eagle Grove, Iowa, 
1—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 


Mar. 6—Frank Rainier, Logan, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
oan be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
Ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 
H. M. YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
EK. H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
ELMER J. LAMB, 359 North Thirty-third 
Street, Lincoln, Neb. 





Field Notes 


COL. THOMPSON’S OPENING DUROC 
CIRCUIT. 


Col. J. R. Thompson’s opening Duroc 
circuit this year takes place in northwest 
fowa as follows: January 3d, H. Gruis, 
of George; January 4th, Vhillip Sauter, of 
George, and January 65th, Christopher 
Herbert, of Rock Rapids. They will offer 
22 head of double treated bred sows and 
gilts. Mr. Gruis sells forty that are most- 
ly by Model Chief To Be, ducator Chief 
and Model’s Muncie. A few are by Cherry 
Orion King, Col. Duroc, Dreadnaught and 
Superba Illustrator. There are seven 
tried sows in the sale, that raised fifty- 
six pigs the past summer, and four of 
them raised fall litters. The seven are 
among the best producers and mothers in 
the herd. One of them is a daughter of 
the $00-pound show boar, Royal Model; 
one is by Big Chief, the balance being by 
Crimson Master, by G.’s Crimson Wonder. 
The halance are gilts, and a very credit- 
able lot. Mr. Sauter sells but thirty-two 
head, and, while the number is not large, 
it is a very attractive offering. There 
will be eight fall yearlings, seven tried 
matrons, and seventeen gilts picked from 
the top of this year’s crop. They repre- 
sent such sires as Crimson King, Belle’s 
Colonel, Interstate King, Cherry Orion 
King, Golden Model Again, King the Colo- 
nel, and Big Colonel. Mr. Sauter is a 





voung, progressive breeder, who has been, 


liberal in his purchases, and in turn has 
something worthy to offer the publie. 
Christopher Herbert comes forward with 
fifty head, which, in blood, take into ac- 
count largely his well-known champion 
boar, IT Am Golden Model 4th. No boar 
sold with as high honors during the year 
1912, west of the Mississippi river, as did 
1 Am Golden Model 4th. The work he 
has been doing in the herd of Chistopher 
Herbert is deserving of high compliment. 
Twelve especially desirable fall yearlings 
sell sired by the champion: and bred to 
Royal Model 2d. We consider these scws 
among the good things to be offered dur- 
ing the winter. I Am Golden Model 4th is 
looking splendid. We are quite sure he 
will please the people sale day. Further- 
more, Mr. Herbert will sell over twenty 
tried sows, mostly yearlings, that are 
large and good, and bred to the cham- 
pion. Mr. Herbert has a right to feel a 
sense of pride in bejng able to present 80 
desirable an offering. No breeder among 
our acquaintances has been more loyal to 
his brother breeder than he. And he 
proposes to continue that hospitality. No 
one patronizing his sale will escape a_rep- 
resentative from himeat his ringside, Look 
up the hailf-page announcement elsewhere 
in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


GINSBACH’S DUROC SALE. 


Mr. Frank Ginsbach, of Dell Rapids, one 
of South Dakota’s progressive pioneer 
breeders, haS planned on January 2d for 
his annual Duroc bred sow sale. The past 
has shown thnt early sales have been 
prolific in bargains; and Mr. Ginsbac 
thinks jt's about his turn to give the boys 
a iot for their money. He thinks that 
about forty-two head is all that he can 
afford to put on the bargain counter the 
first time. We has a host of friends, and 
it is his earnest desire that none of them 
are slighted, He will sell eight tried*sows, 
among them being Lucy May Wonder, the 
grand champjon’ sow at the South Dakota 
State Fair in 1915, weighing over 800 
pounds at the time. She sells bred to Col. 
Protection Jr., the junior champion boar 
at the same show. Also two of her gilts 
sell, sired by Col. Protection, the boar 
whose get was undefeated in the state in 
1915, And these are not all the attrac- 
Royal King’s Lady sells, a daugh- 
ter of the champion aml $2,650 Royal 
King. Her dam was by Cherry Chief, and 
she sells bred to Col. Protection Jr. There 
will be four daughters of Crimson Beauty, 
the grand champion of South Dakota and 
Sioux City in 1913, and for which Mr. 
Ginsbach paid $610. Two of them, junior 
yearlings, are by I Am Golden Model 5th, 
and two gilts are by Col. Protection Jr. 
There will be eight fall sows by I Am 
Golden Model 5th. The greater part of the 
twenty-six gilts are by Col. Protection Jr. 
which shows this young sire to be a good 
breeder. A few are by King, a very large 
and especially good boar. He is a real 
high-class boar, and included in the sale. 
No excuses need be offered for his full 





arched back, straight, heavy legs and best®| 
of feet. He is worth a lot of money, and 
is not going to bring it. He weighed in 
fair flesh 825 pounds. Ask Mr. Ginsbach 
for a catalog.—Advertising Notice. 


MORF’S DUROC SALE. 


Mr. J. H. Morf, Randalia, Iowa, will 
hold his annual bred sow sale, January 
8th. Thirty-five head have been listed, 
thirty being spring gilts picked from the 
tops of all raised this year. Mr. Mort 
has been breeding Durocs for a number of 
years, and has held several successful 
public sales. He has added from time to 
time new blood, representing the leading 
sires of the day. His aim has always been 
to gradually improve his herd. Morf's 
High Model is one of the boars that has 
been helping to do this work. He is a son 
of the noted champion, High Model, that 
standseas a peer among Duroc sires. <A 
number of gilts and two junior yearling 
sows sell, sired by Morf’s High Model, ana 
we feel sure that people attending the sale 
will regard them as a good, average lot. 
They have not been pushed out with high- 
priced feeds, but simply brought along in 
a common-sense, businesslike way. Those 
not by Morf’s High Model are largely by 
Select Colonel, and out of daughters of 
Morf'’s High Model. We might add, in 
connection, that it was a litter mate to 
Mort's High Model—Big High Model—that 
won sweepstakes over all breeds in the 
big eastern lowa county fairs. Get Mr. 
Morf's catalog, and learn all about the of- 
fering. His hogs are the kind that wiil 
do people good. The sale comes early; 
and, to judge by the past, bargains have 
been most numerous in the early sales.— 
Advertising Notice. 


EDDINGFIELD SHROPSHIRE SALE. 


A public sale of 150 yearling and two- 
year-old ewes, from the 
Eddingfield flock, will be held at Mount 
Pleasant, lowa, Wednesday, January 34d, 
by H. D. Nddingfield, of that place. The 
offering includes Mr. Eddingfield’s 1916 
prize winners, and also some show rams 
for next year’s shows. Mr. KEddingtfield 
raised an unusually good lot of lambs the 
past season, among the very best the 
Wallaces’ Farmer representative has ever 
seen in one flock. The best of the rams 
have been in service, and the breeding 
ewes are strongly show bred, a good many 
being prize winners or descendants of 
prize winners. Brief particulars concern- 
ing the good breeding are given in the an- 
nouncement elsewhere in this issue. Note 
that the best of imported strains of breed- 
ing are represented, and that the ewes are 
bred to imported Buttar, Tanner, Caven- 
dish and Westminster rams. Note, too 
that ewes of unusual size and quality wil 
be sold at this time, including some from 
leading flocks of Canada and this coun- 
try For other particulars, write H. D. 
Kddingfield, Mt. Pleasant, lowa, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

CHIEF INVINCIBLE DUROC SALE. 

It is generally conceded that Mr. F. M. 
Washburn, Lake Crystal, Minn., has in 
Chief Invincible one of the greatest Duroc 
boars living. He is the extreme big kind, 
and just as good as he is big. Mr. Wash- 
burn will hold his annual bred sow sale 
January &th, at which time he will offer 
forty-five head, and, excepting eight head, 
they being by Chief Invincible, all will be 


prize-winning | 


bred to this noted boar. They include a | 
trio by Illustrator, a royally big, high- 
class yearling by Pathfinder; others by 


Cherry Chief, Educator, Critic D., Chief's 
Colonel 40th, High Model, King the Colo- 
nel, Winning Wonder, Colonel Wonder, 
C.’s Lad, Orion Cherry King, | Am Golden 
Model Again, and Top Notcher Chief. 
Here is a great line-up of sires; and Mr. 
Washburn has been careful to select in- 
dividuals in keeping with the merits of 
their breeding. We were especially 
pleased with the growth he has obtained 
on his gilts. Those by Chief Invincible 
are rare good ones. Two of the best of 


these are out of Achiever’s Hope, a Sam- | 


uelson bred sow, and one of the best in 
the herd. One sells out of Crystal Queen, 
and we might add here that six boars of 
the same litter were sold for $500, to lowa, 
Kansas, Indiana, South Dakota and Min- 
nesota buyers. Mr. Washburn has a top 
offering. If wanting to see a boar that 
will live in your memory for all time, see 
Chief Invincible. Get the Washburn cat- 
alog.-—Advertising Notice. 


HEISEL OFFERS GOOD PERCHERONS. 

Mr. EB. J. Heisel, Fremont, lowa, one of 
the best known and most enterprising 
Percheron® men in the business, is pre- 
pared to supply our readers with some 
of the best young stallions he has ever 
had in his barns. 
in this issue, he spent more time finding 
the good ones this year than ever, and he 
makes a specialty of colts that have good 
bone and are sound, avoiding those that 
have faulty hocks, or that are liable to 
go wrong later and make trouble for buy- 
ers. Mr. Heisel is yet a young man, altho 
of long experience in the business of im- 
porting and breeding Percherons. He is 


As announced elsewhere | 


making the pure-bred draft horse business | 


his life work, and wants satisfied cus- 
tomers. ‘That he has great faith in the 
business, and is building for the future, 
is very evident to anyone who visits his 
place at Fremont. He is constaritly add- 
ing improvements, and they are of the | 
most substantial order. Those who have | 
not been there for two or three ro | 
would hardly know the place, as new and 
better buildings have been built, and oth- 
er improvements are planned. Just now, 
Mr. Heisel is making some Improvements | 
that would much interest our readers 
whd grow colts. He is fencing off a 
number of lots, and the fence itself is of | 
special interest to horsemen. Between 
the lots he is using a wire cable, made 
especially to his order, and the cable is 
strung thru holes bored thru the posts. 
The colts can not break the cable, and 
they can not get wire cuts from this 
fence. The idea is original with Mr. 
Heisel, and the assistant secretary of the 
Percheron Association, Mr. McFarlane, 
thought enough of it that he called espe- 
cial attention to it at their recent Perch- 
eron breeders’ meeting at Chicago, Around | 


his lots, Mr. Heisel has put a woven wire 
netting, made especially heavy to his or- 
der, and doubly galvanized. His plant 
adjoins Fremont, and is a very substan- 
tial improvement to the town. Mr. Heisel’s 
business has been big enough that it has 
given Fremont a third-class postoffice, it 
probably being the only town of its size 
in the state having a third-class post- 
office. If you are interested in raising 
draft horses, you should be interested in 
visiting Mr. Heisel. See announcement, 
and kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing.—Advertising Notice. 


JOHNSON BROS.’ DUROC SALE. 


Johnson Bros., of Winnebago, Minn., oc- 
cupy a position in the Duroc world quite 
enviable. They are young men, four of 
them, of sterling character, and of a pro- 
gressive turn of mind. They are going to 
hold their second annual bred sow sale, 
January 9th, and we are pleased to in- 
form Wallaces’ Farmer readers, after 
having carefully looked them over, that 
they have something worthy to offer the 
public. As is generally known, these boys 
are the owners of the Oh‘o champion boar, 
Royal King, a boar they purchased from 
Ira Jackson over a year ago, at a very 
long price. He, in turn, is a son of Orion 
Cherry King, and it is still fresh in the 
minds of the public what the get of this 
boar did at the recent National Swine 
Show, held at Omaha. Royal King is out 
of King Lady 5th, by Jack's Friend, a 
prize winner by Joe Orion, and next comes 
Cherry King, giving him two crosses of 
Orjon Chief and Cherry King clese up. A 
lot of the sows in this sale will be bred 
to Royal King, and there will be one or 
two sired by him. We wish to add here 
that there will not be a gilt in the sale, 
All are either fall yearlines or tried sows. 
They represent the breed's leading sires. 
They have been carefully picked for the 
occasion, and may be depended upon not 
to disappoint. Special mention will be 
deferred until our next issue. Fancy’s 
Victor, the noted breeding boar formerly 
owned by Mr. RB. C. Marts, of Hampton, 
lowa, was recently placed in this herd 
and a few sows sell bred to him. Reac 
the announcement, and don’t fail to ask 
for the catalog.— Advertising Notice. 


DE CLOW’S DRAFT HORSES AND 
JACKS. 

W. L. De Clow, well known to our read- 
ers as an importer of horses and jacks, 
writes: ‘“‘My trade was never so flattering, 
for a busy season, as it has been this 
year. Customers have been coming stead- 
ily, and seem to be selecting better grades 
of stock than they have heretofore, and 
they are willing to pay fair values to se- 
cure it. Among my recent sales are the 
following: <A 2,100?pound Shire to Klaus 
Smid, of Webster City, lowa; a ton Perch- 
eron stallion to Mr. Hinman, of Luana 
Towa; a $1,200 jack to Mr. Perkins, of 
Luana, Towa; a good, big, stylish, out- 
standing jack to W. M. Harms, of Rock- 
well City, fowa: an extra good five-year- 
old to James Weathers, of Anthen, Towa. 
Mr. Weathers purchased a jack from me 
last year, and booked a season of 138 
mares with him, and he has been obliged 
to buy a secondejack in order to handle 
his trade next season. To Mr. Bernard, of 
Correctionville, lowa, I sold a black mam- 
moth jack. I now have my barns full 
of big, heavy, outstanding, stylish, big- 
boned jacks, and can furnish customers 
the best stock at reasonable values. I also 
have a line of big, heavy stallions for sale 
at half of their values."". Mr. De Clow will 
be glad to hear from those wanting to buy 
either jacks or stallions, and invites cor- 
respondence as well as a visit to his 
barns.—Advertising Notice. 

SCOTCH BULLS OFFERED. 

Messrs. Blair Bros., of Dayton, Iowa, 
breeders of good Scotch Short-horns, have 
ten young bulls just coming into service- 
able ages, that they will be glad to de- 
scribe and price to Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers. They aré the get of Gloster’'s Cum- 
berland, Marshal and Premier Archer. A 
top August yearling, a roan, is Roan Mar- 
shal, by Marshal, and out of Roan Butter- 
cup 3d, by Choice of Archers. His second 


dam is Imp. Strowan Buttercup 22d, by 
the Gordon bull, Bright Star. He will 


weigh alsout 1,100 pounds, and is decidedly 
attractive from a thick, short-legged beefy 
conformation. A twelve months red by 
Gloster’s Cumberland and out of a daugh- 
ter of Imp. Fair Maid is very nifty. He 
is smooth from end to end, thick and 
deep. Another we call attention to is a 
March calf, a white, by Premier Archer, 
They are a good lot, and should be in- 
spected before buying. Note the card 
elsewhere in this issue.—Advertising No- 
tice. 

TWENTY-FIVE POLAND CHINA BRED 

GILTS FOR SALE. 

If you want a choice Poland China bred 
gilt, write Mr. C. P. Jones, of Cortland, 
Neb. These are from the famous Ne- 
braska big type strains, and they are 
mated to one of the greatest young boars 
that went thru a fall sale. Mr..Jones has 
one of the old established herds. The gilts 
are guaranteed in every way. Those of 
early farrow will now weigh around 300 
pounds. Few herds have had better suc- 
cess in saving spring pigs, and if you buy 
from Mr. Jones, you will be getting gen- 
uine breeding stock. Look up ad and 
write Mr. Jones for prices and descrip- 
tion.—Advertising Notice. 

SAMUELSON COMING NICELY. 


Mr. B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, lowa, is 
especially strong in. Duroc Jerseys this 
winter. He has 116 sows bred for spring 
farrow, seventy of which will be included 
in his February 20th sale The young 
boar, Great Wonder Ist, purchased at the 
Waltemeyer sale, last October, has made 
good development, despite the strong use 
he has been put to. We saw seventy-five 
fall yearlings and tried sows in one lot 
that are a feast for the eves of any lover 
of Durocs. It looks now that the quality 
of this winter’s offering would surpass 
that of any previously sold from this 
herd. King of Kings, the big type son of 
Watt’s Model, has been used heavily on 
the offering, which we believe will please 
those buying sows from this herd. Watch 
for the advertisement in early February. 
-Advertising Notice. 
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Col. Thompson’s Opening N. W. lowa Duroc Circuit 


Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Jan. 3, Jan. 4, Jan. 5 


122—IMMUNED BRED SOWS AND GILTS—122 





On Wednesday, January 3 


- Heiko Gruis, George, lowa 
Will Sell 40 Head 


seven of which are tried sows, balance 
being large, smooth gilts of spring far- 
row, representing such sires as Model 
Chief To Be, Educator Chief, Cherry 
Orion King, Dreadnaught, Superba IIl- 
ustrator, Royal Model, Model Munsie 
and Crimson Master. Six of the tried 
Sows raised fall litters and are not apt 
to bring their worth. As producers we 
have nothing better to offer. They are 
bred to farrow at good time to our two 
excellent large herd boars, Model’s 
Muncie 187099 and Educator Chief 
187101... You will be interested in our 
catalog. The offering is first class. 


HEIKO GRUIS, 


early spring gilts. 


Interstate King, 


George, lowa 





On Thursday, January 4 


Phillip Sauter, George, lowa 
Will Sell 32 Choice 
Specimens 


We are not putting in large numbers 
in order to put in all good ones. Fifteen 
are tried sows and fall yearlings and 17 
They represent such 
boars as Belle’s Colonel, Crimson King, 
Cherry Orion King, 
Big Colonel and Golden Model Again. 
Safe in farrow for early litters to Model’s 
Muncie, Happy Boy and a line bred 
Golden Model boar. 

You will like our offering. The cata- the daughters of the champion. The 
log contains additional information. 


PHILLIP SAUTER, 


On Friday, January 5th 


Christopher Herbert, Rock Rapids, la. 
Will Sell 50 Head 


that may be described as the champion 
I Am Golden Model 4th offering. A 
dozen great fall yearlings sell sired by 
the champion, also some of the fifteen 
gilts, and all others will be bred to him, 
including around twenty of our very 
choice tried sows that may be rightly 
classed as among the best the breed 
affords. They are daughters of High 
Model, Ringmaster, Lynn’s Golden 
Model, Gano, etc. Here is where you 
will find the plums—if there are any. 
Royal Model 2d has been mated with 


catalog tells the rest. 


George, lowa | CHRIS. HERBERT, Rock Rapids, lowa 








John R. Thompson will conduct all three sales 








Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer representative 














































Fhe Grand Champion 


ROYAL KING 56047 


DUROC JERSEY 
BRED SOW SALE 





Winnebago, Minn., Tuesday, Jan. 9 


45—HEAD—45 


Daughters of America’s leading sires. A good percent bred 
to Royal King, for which we paid $2,650; he by that invincible 
sire, Orion Cherry King, the sire of the recent Omaha grand 
champion, the first prize senior yearling, anda number of other 
minor winners. In short, it was an Orion Cherry King show, 
and we think we have the best of all of them. 

Others will be bred to Admiral by Chief’s Col., and the noted 
Fancy’s Victor. 

Included are two choice daughters of Illustrator, a big top 
notcher by Chief Invincible, six by King the Col., one by Proud 
Col., three by Grand Model 15th; others by Chief’s Col. 40th, 
Fancy Col., Big Climax; a high class daughter of Educator— 
the top of Fred Swan’s 1915 summer sale, two top fall sows 
by Chief Invincible, and one or two tried sows by Royal King. 

We have atreat for all lovers of good Durocs. 

Catalog for the asking. Address 


JOHNSON BROS., Winnebago, Minnesota 


N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer 


HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 











FRANK GINSBACH’S 
Early DUROC Sale 
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Colonel Protection, Jr. 


Draft of 40 Head From the Fairview Herd 


Dell Rapids, So. Dak., Tuesday, Jan. 2 


A Colonel Protection, Jr. sale. The boar that defeated all comers and won 
championship at Huron, 1915. We are including Lucy May Wonder, the grand 
champion sow of same show, and that weighed over 800 Ibs. at the time. She 
by the grand champion Superba. We sell a daughter of the $2600 Royal King. 
We also sell some top gilts by Col. Protection, Jr., out of the grand champion 
Crimson Beauty. Two outstanding by same sire are out of Proud Duchess. A 
number of classy fall sows by the winning I Am Golden Model 5th. Two of 
them (junior yearlings) being out of the grand champion Crimson Beauty. Few 
good gilts by King, and King is included in the sale. If looking for a strictly 
big type aged boar, and a good one, here he is—an 825 Ib. boar of Watt & Foust 
and Malcolm breeding. Will be two gilts by Col. Protection and out of Lucy 
May Wonder sell; two by Fargo and out of Advance Rose 3d. There are five 
open gilts, balance bred to Col. Protection Jr., Fairview Fargo and King. 

The catalog tells all about them. Ask for it. Address 


FRANK GINSBAGCH, Dell Rapids, So. Dak. 


N. G. Kraschel, Auct. Holmes Cantine, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative. 
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LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Some very interesting information is 
given with regard to the Chicago live 
stock market, by the Union Stock Yards 
Co., of Chicago, on our inside front cover 
page, and it is worthy of the studious at- 


tention of our readers interested in live 
stock. An excellent likeness of both the 
grand champion steer and the grand 


ciampion carload of steers appears in this 
advertisement. A reading of the announce- 
ment of the Union Stock Yards Co. gives 
one an idea of the magnitude of the live 
siock business, as well as of the business 
conducted by the Union Stock Yards Co., 
of Chicago, and of how important a fac- 
tor it is in the success of the live stock 
producer. The Union Stock Yards Co. 
call attention to the fact that the men 
who own and manage the stock yards 
have no interest in the packing houses, 
and this they believe is one of the things 
which has contributed to make Chicago 
so satisfactory a market for the seller of 
live stock. They invite you to ship your 
live stock to Chicago. They believe you 
will be more than pleased with the treat- 
ment you receive at the yards, and at the 
hands of buyers. If there are any ques- 
tions you want to ask about the Chicago 
market, they will be glad to answer them. 
They desire to make their service to the 
shipper the most helpful it is possible to 
make it. Surely the figures which they 
give on the live stock business of 1916 in 
Chicago will be mighty interesting to 
practically all of our readers, as practi- 


cally all of them are interested in live 
stock and in the marketing thereof.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 
WEILAND’S DUROCS. 
Mr. R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. D., 
long-time breeder and showman of Duroc 


Jerseys, has a new herd boar to which we 
vish to direct attention. This is Colonel 
S. 2d. We are quite sure the boys will be 
pleased with him when they see his great 
hams, spread of rib, perfect feet and legs, 


and great scale. He has the lung and 
heart capacity that sands for a great 
feeder. He is by far the largest boar Mr. 
Veiland nas ever owned, Colonel S. 2d 
sa son of Colonel Bob, by Colonel S., and 
t was Colonel S. Jr. that sired the sensa- 
tional litter of junior boar pigs shown by 


Thos. Johnson at the recent Omaha Swine 
Sho One of these pigs sold for $4090 
privately. It was their extreme scale nd 
ood quality that attracted ‘attention. 
els. Zd will be mated with daughters 
t he prize-winning Winning Wonder and 
somri Model Top, for Mr Weiland’s 
ve} ry L5th sale. As many of our 
iders are familiar with the high quality 
of this herd, we feel sure they will be 
ter ted in knowing of the good things 
that await them this year. Advertising 
Notice 
A SUCCESSFUL STUMP PULLER. 
Any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who 
ha timber land to clear, or hedges to 
pull out, will be interested in the Hercules 
fuinp puller, minade by the Flercules Mfg. 
Co., of 857 Twenty-fifth St., Centerville, 
Iowa. On our back page this week, the 
Hercules Mfg.. Co., not onty tell about 


their horse power stump puller, which has 
been in use and given satisfactory service 
for a number of vears on hundreds of 
farms, but also about their portable one- 
man puller, for use without a team. Both 
pullers are simple, powerful, strong and 
durably made, and the Hercules Mfg. Co. 
will be glad to arrange with any of Wal- 
jaces’ Farmer readers to try either Her- 
cules stump puller desired, on thirty days’ 
trial A very attractive booklet, il- 
lustrating and describing the Hercules 
stump puller and the work it will do, has 
been issued by Mr. B. Fuller, president 
of the Hercules Mfg. Co., and it can be 
obtained by writing Mr. Fuller a postal 
card or letter r@juest at 857 Twenty-fifth 
St., Centerville, lowa. For the convenience 
of those desiring particulars, the coupon 
will be found in their full-page adver- 
tisement to which we have referred. You 
can either use this coupon or a reproduce 


tree 











tion thereof in letter form will answer the 
Same purpose. The mention of Wallaces’ 
Farmer when asking about Hercules 
stump pullers will be heartily appreciated 
by Mr. Fuller, as he wants to know from 
what source his inquiries come.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 


A CHAMPION PLOW MAN. 


Wallaces’ Farmer readers can obtain an 
excellent idea of the kind of work the 
winner of the big plowing matches at 
Wheatland, Il, and Big Rock, Ill., do, by 
referring to the photo in the advertise- 
ment of the Janesville Machine Co., of 34 
Center St., Janesville, Wis. This adver- 
tisement reproduces the land plowed, and 
the photograph of Mr. Waldo Thomas, 
who for three years has won the plowing 
matches at Big Rock and Wheatland, Il. 
On each occasion he used a Janesville plow 
with the famous S. & S, auger twist mold- 
board. Mr. Thomsa is now recognized as 
the master plow man, and he attributes 
much of his success to the Janesville plow 
which he used. A reproduction of the 
Janesville plow, with the S. & S. bottom, 
will also be found in the Janesville adver- 
tisement, and it is worth looking over 
carefully. The Janesville Machine Co. 
have issued a very attractive plow book, 
and they will be glad to.forward it to any 
of our readers on request. It contains 
many attractive photographs, and gives 
information about Janesville plows, which 
our readers will be glad to have. The 
claims for Janesville plows are given in 
brief in? their advertisement to which we 
refer, and either a postal card or letter 


request will bring the handsome plow 
book they have issued by return mail. 
The mention of Wallaces’ Farmer when 


asking for it will be heartily appreciated 
by the manufacturers.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


A BOOK HOUSEWIVES WILL WANT. 

Under the title of ‘“‘The I¢nterprising 
Housekeeper,” a new cook book, contain- 
ing 290 recipes and household hints, has 
heen issued by the Interprise Mfg. Co., of 
Dept. 119, Philadelphia, Pa. They will 
send this book for four cents in stamps, to 
pay the cost of postage and mailing. As 
most of our readers know, they are mak- 
ers of Enterprise meat and food choppers, 


which are the result of a good many 
vears’ successful experience in manufac- 
turing products of this kind They tell 
about Finiterprise meat and food choppers 


16S1.—Ad- 


in their advertisement 
vertising Notice. 
A GOOD CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 

Your boy will appreciae a Christmas 
present of one of wrown’s Beach Jackets, 
inade W. W. Brown, Worcester, Ss 
and sold by dealers in most towns. It 
a wool-lined, wind-proof coat wihch 
ean put on under the ordinary coat. 
excellent idea of this jacket ean be 
tained by referring to the illustration 
their advertisement, and they will ap- 
preciate Wallaces’ Farmer readers writing 
for information with regard to these 
jackets.—Advertising Notice. 
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W. ik. Summerville, Manning, Towa, has 
several good young Scotch Short-horn bulls 


for sale, including a roan bull that won 
first at his county fair, and a white bull 
of ideal type and quality. See ad, and 


write if interested in buying.—Advertising 
Notice. 

Hereford bulls and some cows and heif- 
ers are offered for sale by W. H. Sander- 


son, of Stillwell, TI. The bulls include 
the four-vear-old herd bull, Subject 5th, 
and the rest are bull calves. Mr. Sander- 


son is one of the substantial, reliable 
farmers and stockmen of western central 
Illinois, and his herd has paid for itself 
some time since. He offers to sell at very 


reasonable prices. Write if interested in 
buviny.--Advertising  .otice. 
In sending remittance for his adver- 


tisement, W. R. Bennethum, of Madrid, 
Iowa, who has been very successful as a 
breeder of big type Duroc Jerseys, writes: 
“T have had an extra good trade in male 


pigs. Have sold forty-nine head in all. 
I have the largest and smoothest sows, 
both in fall sows and spring gilts, that I 
ever owned.” Iam breeding sixty-eight 
head for sale.’”” Our readers may expect 
to learn more about Mr. Bennethum’s sows 
a little later.— Advertising Notice. 


Mr. Ed Anderson, of Alta, Towa, well- 
known breeder of Chester White swine, 
writes us that he is sold out of boars, and 
now has seventy big type sows to offer. 
These are spring and fall pigs and year- 
lings, weighing from 200 to 500 pounds, 
sired by Big Chief 1lst, Combination Ed, 
and Calloway’s , Favorite. Mr. Anderson 
ships everything C, O. D., and they must 
please you or there is no sale. Write him 
if interested in Chester Whites, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


Mr. C. P. Dexheimer, of Spencer, S. D., 
well-known breeder of Duroc Jerseys, has 
anew boar in Pathfinder’s Giant, that is 
a wonder in big type Durocs. He is a 
junior yearling, and in thin condition 
weighed 970 pounds. He is extremely long 
and extremely tall. The Giant name that 
he carries is very appropriate. <A large 
portion of the offering which Mr. Dex- 
heimer will sell in his February 16th sale 
will be daughters of Colonel Protection 
and bred to Pathfinder’s Giant. The of- 
fering will be most attractive. Bear the 
date in mind.—Advertising Notice. 

Messrs. Reeve Bros., of Hampton, Iowa 
announce a change in their copy of ecard 
on another page of this issue. They are 
breeders of Duroc Jerseys and Scotch 
Short-horns. They report being sold out 
of boars; that trade with them has been 
very good. They are now offering < 
Mareh bull calf, a roan, and a good one. 
His name is Augusta Royal 513397. He is 
a son of Augusta Victor, and out of Lady 
of Kings. Messrs. Reeve have not a large 
herd, but what they have are mighty 
fine cattle. They have entered both 
breeds of live stock with an understanding 
and are, we know, going to make a suc- 
cess. lor any further jnformation, cor 
respond with them.—Advertising Notice. 


VOUGHT’S PERCHERON SALE. 


The dispersion sale of the John Vought 
stud of Vercherons, at Hampton, lowa, 
December 4th, resulted in the very sat- 
isfactory average of $375 on twenty head, 
A number were contributed by outside 
breeders, which tended to lower the av- 
erage On the whole, the sale was very 
satisfactor) The selling was conducted 
by P. MeGuire. The list follows 


STALLIONS 

Timco, June, ‘08; W, Lendz, Ida Grove, 
1OWE iccss 
Richland Boy, June, ‘1 
Mason City, lowa vee kas ee 
3utler T., Apr., "15; Frank Bainbridge, 
Kingsley, lowa 
Bataclan 2d, Apr., ’ 
kaloosa, lowa =e 
Comet, June,’15; C. C. 
lowa 
Joe, Sept., 
ton, lowa 


1; Finch Bros., 


250 
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MARES. 


Hazel T., Apr., ‘13; Frank Bainbridge. 500 
Inez, Sept., “14; E. J. Heisel, Fremont, 
TRUM tg Sido edivig divs 4a nar ee.stewipmciguenae 500 
June, Apr., ’10; R. C. Jewell, Sheffield, 
M65 6dini.a disc a vedinintea kde Casuias< 545 
Elizabeth, Mar., ’04; R. C. Jewell.... 350 


Grace, Apr., ’09; Peter Miller, Hamp- 
ton, Iowa 
Hampton Maid, Oct., 09; G. E. Tra- 








COY, NABRUR, TOWER «2 ccccwccececsscs 325 
Queen Esther, Apr., ’14; P. C. Murphy 355 
MW; Jeet Vet. ©: Jewel... ccccces 410 
Florence E., Apr., °13; KE. J. Heisel... 400 
Miss Chapin, Apr., '15; V. W. MecCart, 

NE Vine doe Chaka shou eAn os 32 
Edna K., June, Vern Early, Du- 

i ree ae 225 
Lady Ames, Mar., '16; Peter Miller.. 400 
vip, Jane, °15; V. W. MeCart....f.<- BS 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


eee em 


GUERNS 


PROFITABLE PRODUCERS 


Two Guernsey females in Pennsyl- 
vania have, in fourteen years, paid 
for a farm of 8 acres, a barn, a silo, 
a double tenement house, remodeling 
a house and barn, and fora Hudsons. 

No females have been purchased except 
the original two, and the present herd of 40 
head is made up entirely of their progeny. 

How Profitable Are YOUR Cows? 


Write to us for FREE Literature 


AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
Box W. F., Peterboro, N. H. 


10 Scotch Shorthorn Bulls 


32 to 15 months oli: 
reds, roans and whites 
A dandy 12 months calf by Gloster’s (Cumberland 
and out of a daughter of | mp. Fair Maid 
We have a prime lot 
to select from 


BLAIR BROS., Dayton, lowa 
Herefords For Sale 


Young bulls. also the four-year-old herd bul), 
Subject 5th 395603. and some cous and 
hetfers at Very reasvuable prices, 


W. H. SANDERSON, 


FOOT HOGS. 


PAPO AL 























Stillwell, Hi. 


MULE 
QENN'S MULE FOOT RANCH 
‘ Mule Foot boars, bred sows, gilts or weanliog ples. 
Geo. Sinn, Alexandria, Nebr 


_— 





in sell you 
Prices reasonable. 


BIG TYPE MULEFOOT HOGS "275,02 «"% 


High Chief. Priced to sell. Write for particu- 


lars. F. W. KIRCHMAN, R. 6, Sumner, lowa 

N ULEFOOT HOGS-— Kegistered herd. Service 
r males, bred sows and yilts Pedigrees fur- 
nished. H. C. ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo, 


Boars and gilts 











America and Canada. 


1916 and rams for next year’s shows. 
pavilion. 


CAREY M. JONES, Auctioneer 








Mail bids can be sent to auctioneer, 


FIRST ANNUAL BRED EWE SALE OF 


EDDINGFIELD SHROPSHIRES 
At Mt. Pleasant, lowa, Jan. 3, 1917 


Yearlings and two-year-olds, consisting of imported Minton, Nock, Buttar, 
Enstone, Bibby and Morris breeding. 
They are of unusual size and quality. 
Buttar, Tanner, Cavendish and Westminster rams. 
Sale will take place, rain or shine, in well heated 


H. D. EDDINGFIELD, Mt. Pleasant, lowa 


Also ewes from the leading ttocks of 
Ewes are bred to imported 
Will also sell my winning show flock of 























Recognized By 


Good Judges As 


CHIEF INVINCIBLE 177825 


The Greatest Duroc Boar Living 











Duroe Age. 


High Model; 


made, 





Here is a partial list of what will go in: ; 
with great scale and rich cherry color, by Pathfinder; Cherry Chief’s Queen, 
G0 lb. daughter of Cherry Chief; a daughter of Critic D and out of Princess, 
the sow Widde won with on produce; four by Iustrator; four by Chief’s Col. 
40th, four by I Am Golden Model Again; one by Orion Cherry King; three 
by Winning Wonder; three by Col. Wonder; four by Chief Invincible; one by 
few by Top Notcher Chief and C’s Lad. 

People were greatly enthused with Chief Invincible a year ago. 
his get may be seen they will like him still better. 
hundred pound boar in flesh and is as near perfect as a Duroc boar was ever 


Our Public Sale at Lake Crystal, Minn., 
Monday, January 8th 


it] reveal 45 sows and gilts either sired by or bred to this quality giant of tlic 
For such Chief Invincible truly is. 


Pathfinder’s Model, a yearling 


Now that 


He is an eleven 


FOR CATALOG ADDRESS 


FRED M. WASHBURK, 


H. S. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 


Lake Crystal, Minn. 


HOLMES CANTINE, Wallaces’ Farmer Representative 
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Read How Fortunes ¥ 
Are Made Quick } 


by Pulling Stumps 





HERCULES 


arn <a Hand-Power 
ET me send you my new, fine free book at once. I want to Stump Puller 
show you proof of how you can turn each acre of stump land 
into a double profit the first year, in extra crops and added LOW PRICE 


value of Jand—by pulling stumps with the Hercules All - Steel 
Triple-Power Stump Puller—and how you can make big money in 


your spare time by pulling stumps for your neighbors or by renting your machine at 
a nice fat profit. 


My book shows actual photographs and prints actual letters from many 
owners, telling of the remarkable feats of the Hercules—how it pulls 


any size slump, green tree or hedge in less than five minutes—how it 
se 
Triple-Power 


Hercules renztic 


is the puller that has the single, double and triple power features, giving you three machines 
in one. One man with a team can handle it and move it 
from place to place. No heavy lifting. The new portable is 
equipped with a solid steel bedplate and broad steel wheels. 
There isn’t a stump, green tree or hedge grown that the 
Hercules won’t pull out without straining or breaking any 
castings. It’s the low-down constructed puller that has 





120,000 Ibs. Pull 


ASK US ABOUT IT 











easily pulls an acre a day. Read how one man has increased his land value 
from $25.00 an acre to $125.00. Read why the Hercules is the best in 
vestment you can meke now. The 


Stump Puller 


rifice my profit on the first machine in each locality. Take advantage of this 
big profit and big saving opportunity row. Besides my 30 days’ free trial offer 
and money-saving price I give you a 


3-Year Guaranty 


that means something. The all-steel construction, the triple-power feature that saves 
your team and gives a tremendous increase of power, the double safely ratchet and 























self-anchoring and stump-anchoring features—the one with 
double safety rachets that insure the absolute safety of 
men and team. I want to send you a Hercules on 


30 Days’ Free Trial 


g0 you can see how powerful it is and how easy it works. 
I want you to know for yourself that the all-steel con- 
struction means 60% less weight and 400% greater 
strength than cast4ron or ‘*‘semi-steel.’’ Besides 
that, I want to save you big money on the cost. I’m 
making a 


Special Price Proposition 
to the first buyer in 5,000 different parts of the 
country. If I get one Hercules in each localit 
more will surely follow because of the Hercules qual- 
ity and efficiency. So I can easily afford to sac- 
Coe Be eh UU UU US UG US UGG 
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' : Mail Me the Coupon 
| RUSH Coupon for Book | or Postal Right Now 
: and New Low Price’ =: 
i [before you forget it or take down the 

Mr. B. A. Fuller, Pres., Hercules Mfg. Co. . name and address and write me as 
' 857 25th St., Centerville, lowa. soon as you get a postalcard. Address 
4 Dear Mr. Fuller: Mail me your free book and special price i me personaliy. 
r offer on the Hercules All-Steel Triple-Power Stump Puller. » 
, N. q B. A. FULLER, President 

ame _ 

, 3 Hercules 
-_ : Manufacturing 
~ = 2 Company 
L Atte Me oe oe ee ee ee es wud 857 25th Street, Centerville, lowa 








The only portable one-man puller on the 
market. One man can develop a pull of 120,000 
pounds on the stump. When stumps are out 
ma 14-year-old boy can move puller. No heavy 


lugging or dragging. horses. 





HERCULES Portable One-Man Puller For Use Without Team 


The Hercules Portable excels all other hand machines, 
because it is so light, strong and easy to handle. 
ops more power with 6 ft. lever than any other machine 
with 10 ft. lever. 
Write for particulars. 


the careful turning and grinding of every part—all these things make it safe for us 
to guarantee the replacement of any casting of a Hercules that breaks any time within three 
years, whether it is the fault of the machine or your fault. : 


This Free Book Tells All 


Just simply send your name and address on the coupon or on a postal so that I 
can send you the convincing facts about the superiority and efficiency and value 
of the Hercules Stump Puller. Only 5,000 of these machines will be sold at 
this remarkable iutneduotery price, so get your name in now. My book is @ 
beauty. See the real pictures of big stumps it has pulled out like you would 

ull weeds. Read the many interesting letters from farmers, lumbermen and 
and promoters. Stumps, stumps, stumps, pulled out quick, making fortunes 
for owners of Hercules Stump Pullers. I want you to know the facts. Just 
mail coupon or postal now. Ill send the book and price by return mail. 
I'll tell you the best crops to raise on virgin land where stumps were before. I simply 
want to get my free book to you at once, so that you can read the remarkable facts about 
the Hercules All-Steel Triple-Power Stump Puller and how it does such a splendid work 
making big profits for owners everywhere. 

















It devel- 


The ideal machine for the man who has no 











